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The Meaning of 
Nececo Sweets 


Confectionery excellence—from the careful selection of every ingredient—through 
a most perfect process of manufacture in a factory of ideal cleanliness—to the final 
packing and sealing of each box—this is the meaning of Necco Sweets. 

The seal here shown is the mark by which you may know the five hundred and 
more varieties of fine confectionery sold under the general name of Necco Sweets. | 



















New England 
™ ConfectioneryCe 
Cons ry, 





-BOSTON: As an example try a box of 


\eno* \oe 


They represent the high standard. of the other 500 
varieties. You will find many delightful flavors 
daintily hidden ’neath a coat of rich chocolate. 
\ll dealers who sell high grade goods have Necco Sweets. 
If your dealer does not sell them, send us 25c for an attractive 
package of Lenox Chocolates; or, better still, order one of 
our special $1.00 packages in a handsome art box. Peer- 
less Wafers and Necco Tablets are two other “‘Necco”’ 
favorites. The best assurance of their wholesomeness is 
the fact that Necco Sweets are above the requirements. 
of all Pure Food Laws. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 



















The lines of The Stetson Shoe are refined and 
graceful in design and do not deviate from the natural 
curves of comfort. 

lhe Stetson Shoe retains this dignity of character 
and symmetry of outline throughout its life, 
because the foot is not struggling to break 
down the restraining walls of an 
improperly made shoe. 






$6.00 to $8.00 
Some at $5.00 
















Send for 






Is not a“ free from 
6 Seaton __strains and pulls from within, 
fey Style Book but withstands the wear and tear from 





without, because it is made from the highest 
quality of materials obtainable and constructed with the 
utmost perfection of detail. The merest glance shows 
it to be The Better Shoe—close inspection brings out 
the reasons for superiority. 

If not at your dealer’s, order direct from The Stetson 
Style Book, which will be sent free upon request. 





$6.00 to $8.00 
Some at $5.00 
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Order early—order now. 


Our Advertisements 


We do not admit to our columns medical, liquor, cigarette, 
or other advertisements objectionable in the home. We ex- 
clude all advertisements offering stocks, bonds, real estate, 
mining properties, etc., when we have the slightest suspicion 
that the vendors are not reputable business men and are not act- 
ing in good faith, and we investigate all advertisements of this 
character offered to us most carefully, with a view to protecting 
our readers against ‘*schemers.”” The many risks of loss in- 
curred even in the most conservative of business enterprises and 
investments make it impossible, however, for us to guarantee, 
recommend, or specifically approve investment properties of 
any kind, even those whose advertisements we accept, and 
our readers are required to judge for themselves, after the most 
careful investigation possible, the merits of any enterprise which 
seeks their money. 

With the exception of investment advertisements, we guar- 
antee our readers against loss due to serious misrepresentation in 
any advertisement appearing in this issue. This guarantee 
does not cover ordinary ‘‘ trade talk,’’ nor does it involve the 
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Claims for losses must be made within ninety days of 
the appearance of the advertisement complained of, The 
honest bankruptcy of an advertiser occurring after the printing 
of an advertisement by us entitles the reader only to our best 
services in endeavoring to secure the return of his money. 


reader. 


Our Agents 


We are rapidly extending our organization of local and 
traveling representatives to cover every city, town, and village 
in the United States. We are engaging for this purpose young 
men and women of the highest character, including college 


and high-school students and others who are earnestly striving 
for an education or for some special and worthy object. We 
are paying them liberally for their services, and are giving 
them our hearty and unremitting support in all their efforts. 
We ask for our representatives a kind and courteous recep- 
tion and the generous patronage of the public. New or re- 
newal subscriptions to Success MaGazine will be filled by us 


as promptly when given to our representatives as if sent direct 
to us. 

Each authorized representative of Success MAGAZINE carries 
a card empowering him to accept subscriptions for Success 
Macazine. These cards should be asked for by intending 
patrons, in order to prevent imposition by fraudulent or un- 
authorized canvassers. The publishers of Success MAGAzINE 
do not hold themselves responsible for, orders given to parties not 
bearing these regular cards. 


The Editors’ Outlook 








7 Frynt (Willard) has passed from 
this life. He has found the end of the 
rainbow—the peace of death. The misunder- 
stood and misguided boy —the vagabond, college 
student, philosopher, and author that that boy 
grew up to be—roamed the world, impelled 
by the Wanderlust, in search of experience 
and happiness. He has left to his fellow men 
a valuable legacy in the story of his life, now 
running as a serial in Success MaGazine, and 
this story—now, alas, so pitifully ended in what 
should have been the very prime of his life—is 
worthy the most careful reading of every parent. 
* * * 

"TH problem of the boy lies at the foundation 

of our social and civic life. The boy is 
the future citizen—the molder of our laws, the 
arbiter of our destinies. How to reach his 
heart, how wisely to direct his budding genius, 
how to protect him against the temptations that 
meet him on every side—this is, indeed, the boy 
problem. ‘The saddest part of Josiah Flynt’s 
story is that portion which tells of his boyhood, 
and of a father who became to the boy the in- 
carnation of Punishment. That a child should 
know his father only as an ogre, living to 
execute vengeance upon him for his childish 
escapades, is truly a terrible and unnatural thing. 
What wonder that sucha child develops the 
Wanderlust, and seeks to run away from that 
home which is embittered by injustice and 
unkindness! What wonder that a long chain of 
mischievous and happiness destroying conse- 
quences follows such a sad and unfortunate 
beginning to the young and hopeful life! 
* * *& 
~— Fiynt ran away. Without money or 
close friends, he became, first a vagabond, 
then a beggar, then a petty thief, then a jailbird. 
Escaping from his imprisonment, he drifted west, 
south, north, and east—thence became an inter- 
national tramp, shipping as a stoker on an At- 
lantic liner to Berlin, and roving over various 
parts of Europe and Asia. 
dent at Berlin, forming the acquaintance of 
Tolstoi, Ibsen, and other prominent men, finally 
came back to America, and deliberately cast 
his lot with the criminal classes of the large 
cities for the purpose of studying close at hand 
that wonderful underworld of which so few 
have any knowledge. 
s. * * 
T was not easy to obtain Mr. Willard’s con- 
sent to write his autobiography. How 
many of us would care to expose such a life be- 
fore the world in the public prints? As a frank 
confession of human frailty there is, perhaps, 
no parallel to this story in the English language. 
We know that it was Mr, Willard’s deliberate 
purpose to write this life that others might read 
from it lessons to the greater uplifting of them- 
selves and their fellow men, and that he felt that 
this autobiography—his confession—was to be 
his last and greatest life-work, Every reader 
of Success Macazine, old or young, should 
not fail to follow closely this wonderful story 
of Josiah Flynt, now developing in these pages. 


He became a stu- 


*. * * 
HILE we have the boy problem in mind, we 
must add just a word about the writings 
of Patterson Du Bois, which appear often in our 
pages. Rarely has there been a father more in 


real sympathy with his children than is Mr 
Du Bois, and to the fathers and mothers such 
books as ‘‘Beckonings from Little Hands,” and 
other articles which Mr. Du Bois is writing for 
us, are, and will be, a revelation and an uplift. 


*- * & 


EARLY all of our readers have heard of Isabel 
Gordon Curtis, and most of you have read 
her keen, strong, practical hints on housewifery 
and home life. We esteem ourselves especially 
fortunate in persuading Mrs. Curtis to cast her 
lot with Success MaGazine as an associate editor 
on our staff, and we feel that, under her wise 
and intelligent supervision, our departments on 
various phases of domestic life will be of greatly 
increasing value. 
* * *€ 
rs. Curtis is herself a practical housewife, 
mother, and leader in social activities. 
She has a faculty for originating and developing 
ideas and of transmitting them to others. She 
was born in the little Scottish town of Huntley, 
and as ‘‘Isabel Gordon’’ she had long experience 
as a newspaper writer before her marriage to 
Francis Curtis. For three years she has been 
associate editor of «* Good Housekeeping,” and 
her book, «* The Making of a Housewife,’ has 


had a wide sale. 
* * * 


ARELY, or never, we believe, has a magazine 
feature attained such sudden and wide pop- 
ularity as has been the case with our ««Editor’s 
Cabinet’’ and its question and answer expert 
work. This work has shown such an astonishing 
increase that a large force of correspondents and 
stenographers is made necessary for taking care 
of the hundreds of questions which reach us on 
every working day of the month, and, while 
almost all of the questions have to be answered 
by private letter instead of through the columns 
of Success Macazing, we are nevertheless glad 
to give to our readers the benefit of the expert 
advice, on a wide variety of matters, which has 
been secured for the «¢ Cabinet ’’ purposes. 
* e * 
n the Investor’s Department especially is it 
true, we believe, that thousands of dollars 
have been saved to our readers by the answers 
to inquiries which they have sent to us. If our 
readers knew the care which is given to every 
phase of their inquiries before an answer is ren- 
dered, they would somewhat appreciate what 
a service of this character costs us, and would 
be glad indeed that such a machinery has been 
created for the purpose of giving unbiased and 
trustworthy advice. 
* *€ * 
n the April Success Macazine Mr. Fayant 
will take up the case of the wireless telegraph 
frauds; Mr. Gardner will give his attention to 
the railroad lobby and its machinations to in- 
fluence and control legislation ; there will be a 
sketch of the great Polish pianist, Paderewski, 
telling of his home life and methods of work, and 
how his spare moments are occupied; and there 
will be short stories by Jack London, William 
Hamilton Osborne, Zona Gale, and others. 
Mrs. Curtis will commence her work in the 
April Success Macazing, and the ‘*Editor’s 
Cabinet’ will present unusually interesting 
material in the different departments. 
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RE you aware that the use of opium did not 
originate with the Chinese? Do you know 
that opium was introduced—in fact forced— 
into China by the British against the earnest 
and repeated protests of the Chinese govern- 
ment, finally ending in an appeal to Christian 
nations for protection against the traders’ greed? 
Do you know that the Empress of China has 
now issued a decree that its use must cease in 
the Empire within ten years? How does this 
concern you? Let us see. 


* * * 


A\S one of the human race, and undoubtedly of 

the higher plane of intellectuality, you are 
always interested in the furtherance of civiliza- 
tion, to the end that the moral and physical 
development of the race may be improved. 
You are especially solicitous for the welfare of 
the growing generation who will reap the 
harvest of the seeds we are now 
sowing. The habit of using opium: 


Gladstone, before he died, denounced 


it as a crime. 


trivial. 


HILE Mr, Merwin is in the Orient, he will 
also make a complete investigation for this 
magazine of the Japanese grievances, anent the 
alleged treatment of the Japanese children in 
the public schools of San Francisco. He will 
also journey to the Philippines. There is 
much to be written about these possessions of 
Uncle Sam, especially so since the Japanese 
have established banks there and are already 
laying plans to acquire them. ~ 


A NOTHER article to appear in May and June 

will be by Henry Beach Needham, describ- 
ing the great and enthusiastic interest in baseball 
—our national game. The writer will tell how 
the big clubs are formed, the players selected, 


studies, <¢ The Covote,’’ and «*The Chip- 
munk,’’ by Ernest Thompson Seton, Mr. 
Seton will illustrate his stories in his unequaled 


style. 
* * 


HE artistic side of the magazine will aot 
be overlooked in the rounding of its general 
make-up and character. If you have exam- 
ined carefully the illustrations that have ap- 
peared in Success Macazing, you have learned 
that they rank with the best produced, because 
we employ none but the foremost artists, be- 
lieving the old, time-worn maxim, ‘*¢ Whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well,”’ 
The Covers of Success Macazine have al- 
ways been especially notable for their original- 
ity and beauty of design and coloring. The 
Covers of the coming months will be even 
handsomer than any we have produced here- 
tofore. There will not be one that 
will be unworthy of a frame and a 





is growing to alarming dimensions 
among us, and, if it is not checked, 
there isa real danger that the whole 
foundation of society may be un- 


dermined and its structure. de- 
stroved. 
* 
* *¢ * 
T was the Chinese who _intro- 


duced the opium habit into this 
country, but it was the English 
who taught the use of opium to 
the Chinese. Here lies the root 
of the antagonism of the Chinese 
race for the English-speaking peo- 
ple; an antagonism that has, as 
you know, caused serious conflicts 
and is going to bring on greater 
trouble before we shall have finished 
with the Eastern Question and the 
so-called **Yellow Peril.’ Hence, 
the ruling of the Empress of China 
has brought to light a condition 
that needs the attention of the civil- 
ized world, for, underlying it all, 
there is one of the most iniquitous 
attempts to ruin a nation that has 
ever been known. 

* * * 

I" is our purpose to get at the facts 

and present them to the readers 
of Success Macazine, In order 
to do so, we have commissioned 





Drawn by Louis Fleming 





JOSIAH FLYNT WILLARD 


This portrait of Josiah Flynt was drawn from a photograph given to 
the artist for the purpose of reproduction. Curiously enough—almost acci- 
dentally, in fact—it is a better portrait than the original photograph, or than 
any photograph which Mr. Willard has had taken in recent years. It shows 
almost to perfection the individual characteristics of his face. 


conspicuous place on your wall. 
* * & 


N organization which has, practic- 

ally within a quarter of a century, 
established some six hundred churches, 
some of which have cost over a mill- 
ion dollars each; an organization 
which numbers hundreds of thou- 
sands of intelligent adherents, and 
which has gained a firm footing among 
the best classes of people in America, 
in England and several other foreign 
countries, must be of great interest to 
every intelligent American regardless 
of his own religious faith. No other 
religious organization within the life of 
its founder has ever made such a re- 
markable advance among the English- 
speaking people of the entire world as 
has the Christian Science Church, 
The entire absence of ceremonial or 
liturgical forms of worship in the 
Science faith, the simplicity of its 
teachings, which are based on truth 
and love, have given it a peculiar hold 
upon multitudes of people who had 
never before affiliated with any of 
the existing forms of worship, It is 
the religion of optimism, of cheerful- 
ness, of helpfulness, of brotherly 
love. Its essence is in the Golden 
Rule and the Sermon on the Mount. 





Samuel Merwin to unearth the de- 
tails of the case. He is now on his 
way to the Orient, and within a few months we 
shall begin to publish the series of articles he will 
write, explaining how one great country has 
seriously demoralized another. British agents 
actually traveled about China teaching natives how 
to smoke opium, in order to build up the trade, 
It is now estimated that forty or fifty million 
Chinese are victims of the opium habit, and the 
vice threatens to sap the strength of the whole 
Opium is grown in India under strict 
government regulations, making it amount, in 
effect, to a government monopoly. The value 
of the trade to the British government in 1905 
was over $30,000,000. The Chinese gov- 
ernment has never ceased to protest against the 
traffic, and has suffered two wars with England 
because of it, but is still trying to bring the 
British to a realization of what it means to the 
Chinese race. It is the shame of England, to- 
day. Beside it, the Congo atrocities, which 


have created so much furore, seem almost 


race. 


and a great player is made. He will picture the 
enthusiasm of the crowds, and will relate in- 
cidents, humorous and otherwise, that have 
helped to make baseball history. This article 
will be illustrated with portraits of some of 
the country’s great players and pictures of a 
number of the big baseball gatherings worthy of 
special notice. Mr. Needham is one of the 
keenest baseball enthusiasts in the country, and 
he knows more about the game, perhaps, than 
any other writer. 
* * 
E have arranged for a good deal of humorous 
material for Success Macazine. George 
Ade has promised us some short stories on 
««Success and Failure.’? Charles Battell 
Loomis and Ellis Parker Butler are at work 
on new humorous stories for us. Wallace 
Irwin is going to write a sequel to his «* Love 
Sonnets of a Hoodlum.’’ We will have two 
new stories by Jack London, and two nature 





We have had so many demands for 
the real truth about Christian Science 
that we are having prepared two articles by 
the best living writers upon this subject, show- 
ing what Christian’ Science really is, and for 
what it stands, We have been given access to 
interesting material about Mrs. Eddy never be- 
fore available, and we can promise our read- 
ers that these articles will be classics, and will 
form the best presentation of Christian Science 
that has ever appeared in any periodical. We 
shall publish the first article in April or May. 


* * * 


: ee one more word. You, our readers, are, 

finally, the great judges of what shall or 
shall not be published in our magazine, If you 
don’t like what we give you, be frank, write, 
and tell us why. We want our readers’ 
opinions, and we are not afraid of good, honest 
criticism, If there is any department, series, 
story, or poem, which you think had better be 
omitted, write and tell us why you think so. 
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Success Readers are Offered an Exceptional Opportunity 
To place in their homes the World-Famed Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


The Publishers’ Failure placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. 


Brand New, brought right down to date, including Peace Treaty of Russia-Japan War, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. We are Offering the Remaining Sets While They Last 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE IN REVIEWING THIS GREAT PUBLICATION, SAYS: * Ridpath’s History of the World, may be regarded as a com- 
plete library in itself. No other work of its kind has ever supplied a History so well suited to the needs of all classes and conditions of men. We cheer- 
fully commend this most popular and complete of all world histories to our readers. Thesenine handsomely bound volumes will make the very best nu- 
cleus for a family library, and will be a potent educator of the young and a mine of valuable information for readers of all ages.’’ 








Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath’s History of the World at the lowest price ever offered—and on easy terms. _It will cost 
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his work is done, but his family derive an income from his 
History, and to print our price broadcast for the sake of 

juickly selling these few sets would cause great injury 
to future sales. We will name our price only in 
direct letters to those sending the coupon below. 
fear off the Coupon, write name and address 
ind mail now before you forget it. Ff 


| mail Free to every Success Mag- 
azine reader interested in our offer who 
the coupon below, with name 
idress, an enlarged copy of 
mous Race Chart in Colors, 
y 12 in., tracing every race 
; original source, and dis- 
hing living races from 
which no longer exist, 
ther with Dr. Rid- 
mplete explan- 


full particulars of our offer. {| Dr. Ridpathis ’ 


~ 





$ BRINGS COMPLETE SET 
Balance Small Sums Monthly 














RIDPATH takes you back 


to the dawn of 
history, long before the 
pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic, 
troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s mag- 
nificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Grecian 
and Roman splendor; of Mo- 
hammedan culture and refine- 
ment; of French elegance and 
British power; of American 
patriotism and religious free- 
dom, to the dawn of yesterday. 
He covers every race, every 
nation, every time, and holds 
you spellbound by his wonder- 
ful eloquence. Nothing more 
interesting, absorbing and in- 
spiring was ever written by 
man. 
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IDPATH in your home means you need never spend a 
lonely evening. You can associate with the 

world’s heroes; you can walk in the Valley of the Eu- 
phrates and watch the cradling of civilization as it emerges 
from the darkness of barbarism; you can journey with Alex- 
ander the Great and his little band of Greeks as they con- 
quer the known world, or cross the Rubicon with Cesar, 
after which Rome was free no more; you can touch shoulders 
with Washington, as he walked wisely and grandly through 
the nation’s early days; and learn patriotism of Lincoln, the 
gentlest memory of our world. It isennobling and enlighten- 
ing to commune with these children of destiny. To be associated with 
great men and events isto be great one’s self. There is nothing that solidi- 
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FREE fies and strengthens a nation like the people knowing the nation’s history. 
y > 9S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonder- 
COUPON IDPATH S fully beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever 
WESTERN equalled. He pictures the great historical events as though they 





were happening before your eyes; he carries you with him 
to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and wor- 
riors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin 
and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas 
with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; 
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PAINTING 
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ORTRAITURE is much in favor with Americans, pigs But, 
although more portraits are being painted, just now, than ev 


Americans, as to what constitutes good portrait painting. 

Doubtless this lack of understanding the best in art is, in part, 
due to the increasing number of foreign artists who, every year, 
come to our shores. Most of them are far from being men of artistic 
ability, and many are without professional standing in their own 
countries, They come, not to receive art recognition, but for the 
purpose of securing as many American dollars as possible. In 
many cases, they are induced to come by American agents, who, 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR 


BY PRINCE TROUBETZKOY 


er 
before, there is not an equivalent appreciation, on the part of many 





TREZBY.GRACE.WHIT® 


wishing to receive large commissions, advance the price of the 
foreigners’ portrait work far teyond merit. Many men and women 
of wealth, delighting in the sound of a foreign name, and relying 
solely upon the business agents for artistic judgment, are easily in- 
duced to patronize these artists. They often pay as high as ten 








or twelve thousand dollars for a single painting, when they could 
secure better likenesses and more artistic portraits for less, if they 
select=d one of our own leading portrait men. 

Among America’s portrait painters are J. W. Alexander, John 
S. Sargent, William Chase, Irving R. Wiles, J. Alden Weir, Robert 
Ellen Emmett, 


Henri, Cecelia Beaux, Gari Melchers, Frank W. 
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Mrs. C. LEDYARD BLAIR PRINCESS TROUBETZKOY (Ame tie Rives) 
PAINTING BY J. W. ALEXANDER PAINTING BY PRINCE TROUBGETZKOY 


aht, 1995, by De Witt MW. Locieman 
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MRS, NED TINKER MRs. E. R. THOMAS MRS. CLARENCE MACKAY 
f MRS. AMALIA KUSSNER COUDERT PAINTING BY J. W. ALEXANDER 


PAINTING BY DE WITT M. LOCKMAN PAINTING B 
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Mrs. J. W. ALEXANDER : THE COUNTESS DE ROUGEMONT 
PAINTING BY J. W. ALEXANDER $ (FormerRty Miss Eo!itTH Devereux Crapp) 
PAINTING BY WILLIAM THORNE 


Mrs. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEwW Mrs. GERARD LOWTHER MRS. W.0O. PARTRIOGE 


PAINTING BY A. MILLER URY PAINTING BY MRS. AMALIA KUSSNER COUDERT PAINTING BY THOMAS R. MANLEY 











George De Forest Brush, and several 
ven, who in the future will dovbtless 
to strong painters. The miniature 
jes William J. Baer, Laura Coombs 

Alice ; Bidington, and Mrs. Lucia Fair- 


artists, whether American or foreign, 
rreed that the American woman is 

t delightful type to paint. Although 
sO are being painted nowadays, the 
grouping of a dozen representative Ameri- 
1 women, painted by the best artists, is 
us reasons not easily accomplished. 
W. Alexander’s wonderfully artistic 
t work is widely known. The painting 
Clarence Mackay reproduced here- 
wi triking example of his work. Mrs. 
Mackay is one of America’s most beautiful 
women, and this portrait of her is one of the 
few likenesses th at the world in general is 
rivileged to see; for rarely, if ever, has she 
permitted a photograph of herself to be repro- 
juced. The crystal globe which she holds in 
id has so often called forth the query, 

What does it signify ?’’ that Mr. Alexander 
says he must have been asked it not less than 
five hundred times. He further admits that 
4 question he has never answered. 

Dou s what it typifies is so characteristic 
f Mrs. Mackay that to her friends its signifi- 
cance is quite understandable, and to those 
know her not—an explanation would be 

t enigmatical. 

Another interesting painting by Mr. Alex- 
ande1 hat of Mrs. C. Ledyard Blair, the wife 
the l-known New York banker. Mrs. 





Mrs. OSCAR LIVINGSTON AND MRS. JAMES SULLIVAN 


FROM A PAINTING BY WILLIAM M. CHASE 
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Blair is the vivacious type of woman, with 
bright eyes and fresh color. Every stroke of 
the artist’s brush in painting the full sweep 
of Mrs. Blair’s gown betokens the vivacity 
with which she delights her friends. 

The portrait of Mrs. Alexander, painted 
by her husband, is at once an excellent like- 
ness and a charming picture. Mrs. Alexan- 
der, whose short stories have often appeared 
in magazines, has a face full of intellectual 
beauty. She is a woman possessing, also, a 
wonderful appreciation of everything artistic, 
which is a infinite help to her husband in 
his painting. 

An example of William Chase’s strong 
portrait work is shown in the painting of the 
two sisters Mrs. Oscar Livingston, of New 
York, and Mrs. James Sullivan, of Philadel- 
phia. The painting is delightfully composed 
and charming in color—the two sisters, who 
are very much alike, being gowned in blue and 
in white. 

Miniatures are usually executed in such 
delicate colors, that they are with difficulty 
reproduced. Two of those. shown, herewith, 
were painted by Mrs. Amalia Kussner Coudert, 
well known as a miniature painter. Oné of her 
best miniatures is of Mrs. Gerard Lowther, wife 
of the English minister at Tangier, Morocco, 
who was formerly Secretary of the British 
Embassy at Washington. Before her mar- 
riage, Mrs. Lowther was Miss Alice Blight, one 
of the three daughters of Mr. Atherton Blight, 
of Philadelphia—all of whom are famous for 
their beauty. 





[Concluded on page 215] 





Fools and Their 


yrRY Of the one hun- 

iad and fifty public 
companies that offered their 
to the people through 

the Sunday financial adver- 
tising columns of the New 


York “Herald” during four- 
teen months of the promotion boom of 
1901-02 is completed in this article. 


When | undertook to dig out the records 

f the companies floated in the last big 
believed that | should find many com- 
s that had proved profitable investments for 
the stockholders—not bonanzas as promised, but 
rdinary But in all this list, | have not 
found one that even the enthusiastic promoters 
uld declare a success from the view-point of 
the stockholders. All of these companies put 
money into the pockets of the 
newspaper owners who accept- 
idvertisements; many 
of them put money into the 
pockets of the promoters, mak- 
ing some of them moderately 
but not one, so far 
been able to learn, 
months of careful in- 
tigation, has decently profit- 
ed the investors in their stocks. 


successes. 


ed thelr 


rich men; 


as | have 





Juggling for reorganization 


In this article we divulge more about the "monthly dividend" 
form of bait, Pike and the California "oil boom,"—and, inci- 


dentally, some of the big names that were used as "pullers in" 


By Frank Fayant 


Illustrated by CLARE V. DWIGGINS 


stories about bonanza ventures in the new silver 
fields of Canada, the golden hills of the Nevada 
desert, the mountains of Old Mexico, and far 
away lands where rich treasures spring up at the 
touch of magicians’ wands. The parasites, know- 
ing by long experience in gathering gold from the 
credulous, that a new crop of fools is raised every 

= year, are just as bold to-day 
as they were five years ago, 
and, strange as it may seem, 
are again reaping a rich har- 
vest. More worthless stocks 
are now being sold in this 
country than ever before. And 
_ the flood of letters coming to 
me from the readers of these 
articles seems to show that 
the public is as childish in its 





Une mining company, in all = 

the list of one hundred and 

fifty promotions, has paid a dividend, and I have 
recently learned that this company may prove a 
success in spite of the men behind it. And now 


that the promoters of this mining company Have 
an idea that perhaps they really have a mine, 
they are trying to get it away from the investors 
om they sold its stock. 


The Public Soon Forgets 


The letters that are coming to me every day 
from investors all over the country, making in- 
qui regarding companies that are being 
sated in the present unprecedented boom, 
seem to prove conclusively that the public has 
forgotten the lesson learned in the last boom. 
Many of the parasite promoters of 1901-02 are 
again in the business of manufacturing mining, 
il, and industrial stocks to sell to a credulous 
public. Some of the most notorious of these 
financial parasites are again telling wonderful 


to wh 


small investments now as it 
was in 1go1, or in the days of 
the South Sea Bubble.. Honest promoters of 
legitimate enterprises have great difficulty in 
raising funds through conservative appeals to 
investors; but the parasites are enriching them- 
selves in the same old way, by making extrav- 
agant claims in big black 
type in the newspapers of 
the country. 

Two rival promoting 
crowds rose to fame in the 
oil boom in the spring of 
1901. The ringleader in 
one crowd was Lafayette 
E. Pike, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, whose exploits in 
wireless telegraphy were 
related in a previous article — - 
in this series; the mem-°"' 
bers of the other crowd 
came from Wheeling, West 





There's one born every minute 


Money 


Virginia. It was stated in 
the article in the January 
Number that $500 worth of 
Pike’s wireless stock of 1901, 
that was to advance in price 
by “leaps and bounds,” had 
this winter a market value of 
$7. The asked price of this stock has 
since declined to $3, although appeals 
are still being made to investors to pay 
$70 for it. Mr. Pike has sent word to 
Success MaGazine that he has been greatly 
misrepresented by the statements I have made 
regarding his ventures. | am sorry for Mr. Pike. 
But I have more to say about him. 


Standing on His “ Record” 


Mr. Pike has recently come out of his hiding 
place in Hartford, and is again selling bonanza 
stocks to the credulous on the strength of his 
“seventeen years’ record.” “When you wish to 
know about your investment,” Pike is now telling 
his victims, ‘“‘you will know where to find me.”’ 
But letters addressed to Pike’s old haunts in 
lower Broadway are returned by the post office 
marked, “Not Found.” Pike is directing his 
present New York campaign from the safe re- 
treat of Madison Square. He has not ventured 
again below the Fulton Street ‘“‘dead line.” But 
he has nerve. In his advertising, these days, he 
presents a portrait of himself, and his circus- 
poster advertisements carry his facsimile signa- 
ture. 

In the oil boom of 1901, the Pike crowd sold 
California oil stock; the Wheeling crowd ex- 
ploited oil fields in West Virginia and Ohio. Pike 
began his oil campaign in 
a small way with the 
Diamond Star Oil Com- 
pany, capital $250,000. 
He found “investors” so 
ready to swallow the Dia- 
_mond Star, that he fol- 
“lowed it at once with the 
Central Star,capital $600,- 
ooo. The public swal- 
lowed this “Star” as easily 
as the first one. Pike 
evidently concluded that 
it was a waste of money 
to form a little oil com- 
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pany every few weeks, for his third company, 
the Eastern Star, was capitalized at $2,000,000. 
The public swallowed millions as easily as it had 
thousands. The $2,000,000 of Eastern Star stock 
was soon gone. The public appetite for “divi- 
dend-paying’’ oil securities seemed insatiable. 
Pike sent an order to his printers for $5,000,000 
more oil stock. This he called the Eastern Con- 
solidated. 

It was not until Pike had given this last order 
to his printers that the Wheeling crowd came 
into the market place with the Sand Fork Petro- 
leum Company, capital $1,000,000. As soon as 
the Wheeling promoters had sold this, they 
printed $1,500,000 more, and labeled it the 
Sand Fork Extension Oil. Those who were re- 
sponsible for the Sand Fork companies may dis- 
like to have their promotions mentioned in the 
same breath with Pike’s, but the advertising 
campaigns conducted by these two promoting 
crowds, as well as the net results to the investors 
in their stocks, were so much alike that I have 
thought it well to treat them together. They 
were all put out through broadcast newspaper 
advertising; they all paid large monthly divi- 
dends while stock was being sold; and they all 
proved dismal failur s in the end. 

“Monthly dividends’’ was the bait thrown 
out to sell these oil stocks. Pike recommended 
Central Star in this way: “Central Star can pay 
the present monthly dividend of two per cent. 
for years to come, and if it never adds another 
well to those already driven; its financial stand- 
ing is vouched for by the strongest financial 
institutions in the country.” The public swal- 
lowed this ridiculous statement. It was enough 
for the credulous to know that Pike was paying 
two per cent. a month. It was the Franklin 
Syndicate over again. The victims of the Brook- 
lyn swindle saw that the syndicate was paying 
ten per cent. a week, and they did not ask where 
the money came from. Pike recommended the 
Eastern Star as “‘the greatest, richest, and most 
productive oil company offering its stock to the 
public.”” His advertising ran for ten weeks, and 
each week became more extravagant. 


Pike's Useful “ Guinea Pigs” 


The regular Pike dividend of two per cent. 
a month was paid from the day the stock 
was first offered, and the cheerful optimist from 
Hartford again declared that “dividends could 
be paid for years to come without drilling 
another well.” He appealed to savings bank 
depositors, as parasites of this stamp always do. 
“Can you afford to accept a meager pittance of 
four per cent. a year, when your money will earn 
you twenty-four per cent. in the same time?” 
And this twenty-four per cent. was only a begin- 
ning. “You can’t lose your money,” said Pike; 
“we are going to pay five per cent. a month. 
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Cheer up! 





Marriage is only a lottery 





ern Consolidated Oil. This was so pretentious 
an affair that Pike needed some “‘guinea pigs” 
as figureheads. His president was Hon. Daniel 
N. Morgan, former Treasurer of the United 
States. One of the curious facts about wild-cat 
company promoting is that the appearance of a 
former Treasurer of the United States in a com- 
pany board at once raises question as to the hon- 
esty of the promotion. The vice president was 
the Hon. Ernest Cady, former Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. Here is another curious 
thing. The names of lieutenant-governors in 
directorates ordinarily arouse suspicion. Other 
directors were Miles B. Preston, former Mayor of 
Hartford; L. A. Corbin, of Lake- 
ville, Connecticut; and Hon. 
Charles J. Noyes, former Speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. Pike paraded 
his “‘good names.” This is an idea 
borrowed from England, where 
bubble companies are floated by Alggic=~" 
the use of the names of impecu- 






Catching the pikers 


The flood of letters from “investors” became so 
great that the advertising agency, toward the 
end of the campaign, kept a squad of clerks busy 
opening the letters and dumping into the waste- 
basket all those that did not contain money. 

Pike might have continued selling oil stock and 
paying dividends out of the proceeds until the 
end of his days, but for the collapse of the pro- 
motion boom. The bull campaign in the New 
York stock market ended,. the public suddenly 
woke up to the fact that it had been raising a 
crop of millionaires by giving up real money for 
promoters’ stock certificates, and the promoters. 
good, bad, and indifferent, withdrew, until the 
public should digest the mass of 
stocks it had swallowed. Pike 
stopped advertising Eastern Con- 
solidated. He also stopped pay- 
ing dividends. The source of his 
dividends was cut off when the 
public stopped buying stock. Since 
antl then, Pike has been busily en- 
gaged in keeping the lime light 





nious earls and dukes. Over in 
London they call them “guinea 
pigs,” because of the guinea fees they receive 
for attending board meetings. But these fees 


are the smallest part of the bribe paid to “guinea 
pigs.” 


They also receive fat blocks of stock in 
return for the use of their names. 

The Eastern Consolidated began in 
April, 1901, selling its dollar stock at 
twenty-five cents, paying the usual 
two per cent. monthly dividends. 
Pike, of course, expected to “increase 
the dividend to five per cent.” This 
five million dollar company was a 
“mine” for Pike. He ran his big ad- 
vertisements week after week and 
month after month, and even as late 
as the fall of 1902, he was still pay- 
ing monthly dividends, and, of course, 
selling stock. In September, 1902, he 
advertised: “A modest investment 





This is a solid, substantial guaranteed invest- 
ment; the stock will soon advance many times 
in price; the Eastern Star is acknowledged to be 
the grandest and brightest star ever known in the 
history of the oil industry.’ 

At the end of the tenth week Pike announced 
that the Eastern Star was ‘$50,000 oversub- 
scribed.” But Pike had more stock to sell, for 
he was already advertising his $5,000,000 East- 





now in this company insures a com- 
petence for life; the Eastern Consoli- 
dated Oil can make more than one per cent. 
a day net profit.” This was more than three 
hundred per cent. a year, not counting Sun- 
days. This marvelous money maker out in 
California, so Pike said, was “following closely 
in the footsteps of the greatest oil company in 
the world—the Standard Oi Company.” Pike’s 
advertising, at this time, was handled by a Bos- 
ton agency, that took entire charge of his mail. 


off the Eastern Consolidated and 
its predecessors. The Eastern Con- 
solidated keeps up an existence with Pike in charge 
of the company’s books. The old “guinea pig” 
directors have been cast off. Some of them became 
too inquisitive. Some of the stockholders still 
have an idea that they own some tangible prop- 
erty, and they have been trying to put the com- 
pany in the hands of a receiver. For the purpose 
of fighting this receivership, Pike recently tried 
to assess the stockholders $2 a hundred shares. 
This is about the price for which the stock can be 
bought from those hopeful victims of Pike who 
think they own something. The Pike of Eastern 
Consolidated Oil and Federal Wireless Telegraph 
is the same Pike who is now telling the new crop 
of fools that in ‘all his ‘seventeen years’ career 
of stock selling” he has ‘“‘never had a dissatisfied 
customer.” 


Started Out to be Honest 


It was Pike’s success in exchanging the pro- 
duct of the stock printers for the coin of the 
realm that attracted the Sand Fork crowd to 
New York. The promoters of the two Sand 
Fork companies started out in a modest way. 
Their early intention was to be honest, and they 
would indignantly deny, even at this late day, 
that they were ever dishonest in selling Sand 
Fork shares to the public. Let us see what hap- 
pened. The Sand Fork Petroleum Company 
was first advertised in the newspapers in a mod- 
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est two-inch notice. The stock was offered at 
twenty cents a share, and one per cent. monthly 
dividends were being paid. The Wheeling crowd 
got in touch with a New York promoter, who 
showed them how much more money they could 
make, if they would raise the price of their stock 
und spend the difference in “publicity.” The 
oil men turned their campaign over to the New 
Yorker, who immediately raised the price of the 
stock to thirty-five cents and began advertising 


itin abig way. Oil was high then, and the Sand 
Fork wells were actually making some money. 
The dividends were doubled, and later trebled. 
It was predicted that the thirty-five cent stock 
would “‘sell for $5 or $6 ashare 
in the open market, and that 


it might go to $20 a share.” 


A Frost in Europe 

When some inquiring ones 
wanted to know why the price 
of thirty-five cents a share was 
not raised, with the doubling 
and trebling of the dividend, 
the New York promoter told 
them that he had control of 
all the treasury stock and he 





He never takes a chance 


Rockefellers. They ceased putting their money 
into the Sand Fork bonanza, and the Amer- 
ican promoters came back home. American 
“investors” also ceased buying Sand Fork stock, 
as they had ceased buying other shares in 
the boom that had collapsed, and the Sand Fork 
companies, on a lower oil market, were soon 
hard put to find enough money to pay any divi- 
dends at all. 

When Wall Street men, who practice “high 
finance,” find that their overcapitalized com- 
panies are getting in a.bad way, they reorganize 
them and juggle the securities. The little fellows 
sometimes do the same thing. This was what was 
done with the Sand Fork com- 
panies. The Wheeling crowd 
organized the $10,000,000 
National Consolidated Oil Com- 
pany, and took over the Sand 
Fork companies, along with a 
bunch of other struggling oil 
concerns. Not long after, the 
$10,000,000 capital was re- 
duced to $1,000,000, but, even 
on this decimated capitaliza- 
tion, the National Consolidated 
has been barely able to keep its 
head above water. The wells 
were bonded for $165,000, 
and as this very largely covered 





wanted the public to get the 
full benefit of his contract 
with the oil men. Other in- 
quiring investors wanted to 


know where the largedividends 

were coming from, and the president of the com- 
pany hastened to make an affidavit that the 
dividends were being paid out of earnings. 

When the Sand Fork stock had all been sold, 
the New York promoter, his bank account en- 
riched by the fat commissions he had received, 
told the Wheeling men to bring on another com- 
pany with a bigger capital. Pike was still selling 
Eastern Consolidated by the ream, and the New 
York promoter wanted his share of the harvest. 
So it was that the Sand Fork Extension Oil, capi- 
tal $1,500,000, immediately began offering its 
one-per-cent.-a-month fifty-cent shares. The 
management of the Extension was “in the same 
safe, conservative hands as the original Sand 
Fork Petroleum,” and attention was directed to 


the “‘marvelous success of that company.” 
The money rolled in in big volume. The most 
profitable piece of advertising in the Sand Fork 
Extension campaign was the reproduction in fac- 
simile of a letter received by the promoters from 
a Catholic priest in Clarion County, Pennsyl- 


vania. This is what he wrote: ‘ Through the ad- 


vice of Mr. Joseph Seep, purchasing agent of the 


Standard Oil Company, who is a particular 
friend of mine, | am desirous of purchasing two 
hundred shares. Inclosed please find herewith 
check for $100, as remittance for two hundred 
shares in the Sand Fork Extension Oil Com- 
pany It mattered not that the Standard Oil 
agent indignantly denied ever having advised 


Father Keegan to buy Sand Fork stock. The 
advertisement did its work; within a week 50,000 
shares were sold on the strength of it, and the 
promoters asserted that the stock was being 
bought by “the most conservative people in the 
United States.” 

“Tf we can do this here,” the New Yorker told 
his Wheeling associates, ‘“‘ why not try it abroad ?” 
And to Europe they went. First in London, then 
in Paris, and later in Amsterdam, foreign invest- 
ors, just awakening to the wonderful commer- 
cial possibilities in America, learned through 
glaring poster advertisements in the staid Old 
World newspapers of this wonderful opportunity 
to follow in the footsteps of the marvelous 
Rockefellers. The 
American promoters 


the entire value of the prop- 
erty put in the $10,000,000 
company, the shares, both common and pre- 
ferred, are very nearly worthless. The Sand 
Fork shares, that were “going to sell at $5 
or $6,” making a total expected valuation of 
some $15,000,000, have been nearly wiped out. 


Rockefeller’s Lost Chance 


Two other companies in our list of one hundred 
and fifty were fathered by Pike. One was the 
United States Marble Company, of Spokane, 
Washington, recommended as a “‘gilt-edged four 
per cent. annual dividend proposition.” This was 
a very conservative promise for Pike to make in 
those days, but the company went the usual way 
of Pike companies. The promoters of its succes- 
sor wrote me that the company was not successful 
under its first organization, “owing to improper 
quarry methods, that damaged the material.” 
The other Pike company was the United States 
Sumatra Tobacco Growing Company, exploiting 
a 160-acre plantation at Windsor Locks, Connec- 
ticut. Thestock was 
offered at$1ooashare, 
and the president fig- yas! 
uredout that the com- A tows 7 hi 
pany could “easily ahd J 
pay stockholders forty aD 
per cent. on their in- 
vestment the first 
year, and sixty per 
cent.the second year.” 

his opportunity to 
get a forty per cent. 
industrial stock at 
par ought to have 
tempted the Rocke- 
fellers to sell their 
Standard Oil and buy 
Sumatra Tobacco. If 
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Oil Development Company, capital $200,000; 
the Ohio Oil Company, capital $400,000; and the 
Consolidated Oil Companies of California, capital 
$1,000,000. The New York stock paid four per 
cent. a month “‘guaranteed dividends” from the 
profits of “fourteen flowing wells.’ For a time, 
Daugherty and Albers, of Mine La Motte fame, 
were selling this forty-eight per cent. stock, but 
Whitney got it away from them. The Ohic 
company was “permanently fixed on a dividend 
paying basis of twenty-four per cent. a year,” 
The million dollar company paid only one per 
cent. a month, but Whitney, imitating Pike, 
promised that the company would “pay dividends 
at this rate, or a much larger rate, every month 
and every year tocome.” These companies were 
‘“‘permanent”’ for several months. Later on in 
the boom, the public fancy turned from oil wells 
to industrials. Whitney cleaned the oil stocks 
off his shelves, and put in coal and nickel stocks. 


A Long List of Failures 


His Lake Superior Nickel Company, modestly 
capitalized at $6,000,000, was “in a position tc 
begin operations immediately,” which would 
“enable the payment of nine per cent. quarterly 
dividends.”” The net earnings for the first three 
years would ‘‘more than equal the entire capital- 
ization.” For some reason that Mr. Whitney 
does not think necessary to explain, no visible 
part of this eighteen million dollars of profits came 
to light, and the company disappeared. The most 
“permanent” investment offered by Whitney 
was the Black Diamond Anthracite Coal Com- 
pany, that was going to pay thirty to forty-five 
per cent. I am told that half a million dollars 
of this stock was sold. When the company was 
wound up, the other day, diligent search re- 
vealed $30 in the treasury. : 

A few more oil companies are left to be ac- 
counted for. A. L. Wisner and Company, one of 
the New York firms operating on the exchange- 
what-you-don’t-want-for-what-you-do system, 
promoted the Thirty-Three Consolidated Oil 
Company, in the Kern River District, California, 
with the promise that large dividends would be 
paid at an early date. Mr. Wisner tells me that 
the company did not result satisfactorily, and that 
he took back the stock, and gave in exchange for 
it stock in the California and New York Oil Com- 
panies, ‘the stock of which is worth forty cents 
a share, and pays regular monthly dividends of 
one per cent. on that valuation.” The stock was 
quoted by New York 
brokers at the time 
Mr. Wisner wrote me 
at twenty cents bid, 
twenty-two cents 
asked. The New York 
and Marietta Oil 
Company, capital 
$500,000,recommend- 
ed its stock as “‘a safe 
fifteen per cent. in- 
vestment.” The for- 
mer president writes 
me: “The company 
failed to get enough 
money in to pay 
for its leases, and 
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this bonanza is still 
in existence, Pike refuses to divulge its where- 
abouts. 

Peter Whitney, who is still peddling stocks 
from 100 Broadway, New York, and who is just 
now devoting his energies to‘Cobalt mines, was 
responsible for five.companies in our list. Whit- 
ney believes in giving 
the public what it 





“guaranteed” the rich 
monthly dividends. 
But the foreigners final- 
ly woke up to the fact 
that the Wheeling oil 
boomers were not in- 


. may have. 
timately related to the 4 





Mr. Fayant is anxious to secure from 
our readers all the information possible 
regarding fake mining and oil schemes,— 
in short, any facts that concern wild-cat 
investments. Write him about your ex- 
perience, and send him any circulars you 


wants. Six years ago 
it wanted oil stocks. 
Whitney’s shelves were 
loaded up with these 
wares to meet the pop- 
ular demand. He of- 
ered the New York 








consequently these 
leases lapsed, leav- 
ing no wells from which to pump oil. I should 
say that the price of the stock would correspond 
to ilie current quotations for waste paper; at any 
rate you may have mine at that price.” The | 
Inter-State Petroleum Company announced in 
its advertising that it had sold 590,631 shares, 
at twenty-five cents, and had more to sell. At 
last accounts, so | am informed by trustworthy 
authority, the company was “head over heels 
in debt?’ The Phoenix Oil and Fuel Company, 
with ‘3,000 acres of oil lands in California,” was 
going to pay three hundred per cent., but it for- 
feited its charter. The Pacific Oil Company, 


Ltd., with wells in the Los Angeles field, offered 
[Coucluded on pages 197 and 198] 
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ERENA’S HOMESICKNESS 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. S. POTTER 


T was during our 

third year at Clover- 
dale that Serena came 
to us. We had not yet 
passed the period of 
acquisitiveness which 
follows invariably upon 
the return to Nature. 
To be sure, our return 
to Nature was some- 
what limited; that is 
to say, Cloverdale is 
not exactly country. 
It has a Carnegie Li- 
brary, a six-story busi- 
ness block, a car line 
which connects us leis- 
urely with the Big City, 
and it refers with mod- 
est pride to its thirty- 
six hundred popula- 
tion. It is a town of 
broad, well-macadam- 
ized streets, rotund 
maple trees, and well- 
kept lawns and_ gar- 
dens. When we pur- 
chased “The Hedges” 
the property stood on 
the outskirts of the 
town, literally on the 
last ruffle. You are 
not to understand that 












“‘She absolutely demanded attention” 





we had since moved 
“The Hedges;” merely 
that during the first three years of our residence 
there the town let out a few tucks and we found 
ourselves instead of on the edge well up toward 
the gathering. Nowadays our acre and a half is 
bounded on the north by the Harry Morses, on 
the east by the Phil Brownes, on the south by 
the Martindales, and on the west by the Ffoulkes 
and Winthrop Crescent. In brief, we have been 
absorbed in the march of civilization. 

Of late we have begun to discuss tentatively 
a second return to Nature, for, since they have 
paved Middle Street, it is difficult to delude our- 
selves into thinking that we are country dwellers. 
In fact, I believe we would be seriously enter- 
taining the idea of removal were it not for Clarice. 
Clarice is now almost eighteen, and, although her 
mother and | still cling pathetically to the rem- 
nants of the authority which was once ours, 
we know well enough, away down deep in our 
inner consciousnesses, that it is Clarice who makes 
the laws. Clarice talks sentimentally of ‘the 
old home” and points out that it would be crim- 
inal to move as long as Buster is alive. Buster 
is the-oldest and most respected member of the 
canine section of our family, and we are forced 
to agree with Clarice that he would not be likely 
to survive the breaking of home ties. That 
argument usually closes for the time all discus- 
sion of moving. Buster is now eleven years of 
age, has lost the use of one eye and most of his 
teeth and, like many elderly persons, has become 
somewhat tyrannical. But, at the same time, 
he shows no immediate signs of dissolution, and 
The Boy says he has read somewhere of a dog 
which lived to be eighteen and retained full con- 
trol of its faculties. Eleven from eighteen leaves 
seven; so it may be that our address _ will remain 
Cloverdale for many years to come. There are 
doubtless those who will scoff at the idea of our 
Sacrificing our inclinations to the welfare of a 
brindle bulldog; those who know us well experi- 
ence no surprise. 

I wish I could credit Clarice with the noble sen- 
timents suggested by her feeling allusions to 
Buster, but since noticing the growing interest 
which young Bert Ffoulke takes in our side ver- 
anda I am forced to the conclusion that Clarice 


has selfish motives for desiring to remain in 
Cloverdale. 

But | started out to write of Serena, and here 
| am as far from my subject as | was at the be- 
ginning. I really believe that I have striven 
to impress you with my rusticity by indulging 
in the leisurely discursiveness which has doubt- 
less tried your patience. 

The acquisitiveness to which | have already 
alluded took possession of us soon after moving 
into “The Hedges.” During the first year of 
residence we acquired a conservatory, a new 
stable, a riding horse for The Boy, a roadster for 
myself, a pony for Clarice, four dogs, three cats, 
some chickens, much shrubbery, and a new set 
of gates for the driveway. The next year came 
a series of hotbeds, a pergola, a fish-pond, more 
shrubbery and trees, another dog, several cats— 
many of them in the most natural way possi- 
ble—a goat for The Boy, a lamb for Clarice, a 
workshop for myself, an addition to the dining 
room, a strawberry bed, a rose garden, a sum- 
mer house in the grove, and a parrot. There 
were other things, doubtless, but I do not now 
recall them. The third year we acquired a cob 
forClarice. (It had been our intention to part with 
the pony in exchange, but when the moment came 
our courage failed us, and Tubby is still with us, 
eating his head off and, like Buster, tyrannizing 
over us monstrously.) That third year also 
brought us a new chicken house, an enlargement 
of the fish-pond, a Japanese rock garden, sev- 
eral new vehicles, four kittens, a setter puppy, 
and Serena. 

It was all due to the delinquencies of the milk- 
man. In winter he sometimes failed to reach 
our back doorstep until after dinner. (We had 
dinner in the middle of the day then; it seemed 
proper in the country. Now, however, since 
Cloverdale has grown and let down her skirts, 
and there are afternoon teas and literary societies, 
and the Cloverdale “ Register” refers to the town 
as “our thriving young city,”” we have gone back 
to the urban fashion of seven o’clock repasts with 
six courses, and I have touches of indigestion 
again, just as | had before we returned to Na- 
ture.) When the milkman failed us we either 
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dispatched The Boy to 
Turner’s with a quart 
pitcher or levied on the 
supply of what The 
Boy facetiously called 
the “Tin Cow.” On 
an occasion of this sort 
in late winter Marcia 
fired the first shot. It 
was destined to be- 
come, when well under 
way, the shot heard, 
not around the world, 
but pretty well all over 
Cloverdale. 

“Why,” asked Mar- 
cia, when she had re- 
turned to her place at 
table after tying up the 
cook’s finger where she 
had cut it while open- 
ing a tin of condensed 
milk, ‘Why should n’t 

we have milk of our 

ug own?” 

At first I didn’t -under- 

stand, and Marcia elucidated. 

“Why not keep a cow?” she 
asked. “I’m sure there ’s plenty 

of room in the stable—” 

“We could build a cow house,” I inter- 

polated. 

“And John could milk her every day—” 

“Twice a day,” | amended. 

“And we could make our own butter—” 

“And buttermilk!” cried Clarice. 

“And not be dependent on that tiresome milk- 
man,” concluded my wife unruffledly. She is 
used to interruptions from the other members of 
the family. We all are. 

The more we discussed the idea the more lum- 
inous it appeared. We made fun of ourselves 
for not having thought of it before, and with the 
aid of an old envelope and a pencil | demon- 
strated that we could have saved something 
like two hundred and seven dollars had we ac- 
quired a cow on our arrival at Cloverdale. After 
that we talked cow at every meal, and when the 
milk did n’t come on time we accepted the depri- 
vation cheerfully and smiled amongst ourselves. 
We knew what we knew! 

In April | set about the planning of the cow 
house. I went at it leisurely and carefully. 
Even if one kept but one cow the accommoda- 
tions should be of the best. I studied the agri- 
cultural journals, of which I had subscribed 
to many, and bought a book of stable and barn 
plans. | even wrote to the editor of the “Am- 
erican Suburbanite,’’ and asked his advice. By 
the last of the month the plan was drawn and I 
called the carpenter into consultation. He is an 
unimaginative sort of chap and at first failed ta 
secure the right point of view. All the cow 
houses he had built, he told me, had been quite 
different. | informed him that this was to be a 
model cow house, a cow house that simply 
could n’t be beaten. I pointed out the conven- 
iences and sanitary features to him and at lJast 
he began to understand. 

“Just the same,” he demurred, “I never seen 
a bay window on a cow house before in all my 
born days.” 

“The bay window,” I explained patiently, 
“is anew feature of my own inception. It faces 
the south, you see, and admits plenty of sun- 
light. Sunlight and fresh air are essentials to 
the health of the cow. Observe—”’ 

“Well, you don’t want the cow to have a sun- 
stroke, do you?”’ he drawled. “Why don’t you 
put a plain window in there ?” 

“Because,” I replied, “an ordinary window 
would not supply sufficient sunlight. As for a 
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sunstroke, there is no danger of that as | shall 
have ades inside which can be lowered or 
occasion demands.” 
He rolled the plan up in a puzzled, discouraged 
ind took it home with him. A week 
came back. The estimate was larger 
than | had expected. Marcia agreed with me 
rst sight eleven hundred dollars seemed 
excessive for a cow house. 
it ‘s going to make our milk cost a good deal, 

she asked. 
| acknowledged that it was. 

But,” | continued, “after all, what I have 
planned here is not merely a shelter for our cow; 
it is something more; | have endeavored to con- 


“She was tying up the 
cook’s finger” 





struct a model building 
of its kind. When it is 
finished I shall have 
photographs taken of it 
and | shall write a de- 
scriptive article to go 
with them. I think | 
shall offer it to the 
‘Scientific American;’ or 
possibly to the ‘American 
Suburbanite.’”’ 

“Well,” Marcia re- 
plied, ‘if it’s going to 
make the cow any hap- 
pier to have a stationary 
bowl and a bath tub in 
the house, why let her 
have them.” 

| explained that the 
stationary bow! was for the use of 
the stable man and that what she 
called a bath tub was merely a cool- 
ing trough for the milk. Then | went 
back and conferred with Rogers. 
| broached the subject of expense 
and Rogers looked pained. It seemed 

that lumber had just gone up another ten 

dollars the thousand and labor was getting 
higher and scarcer all the time. I did n’t doubt 
it for an instant; lumber and labor had been 
going up ever since our arrival at Cloverdale. 
They usually went up just before I decided to 
build something. 

“But if you want to cut down on the expense, 
Mr. Warner,” said the carpenter, “why don’t 
you make it smaller? Yousay you 're only going 
to keep one cow, and you ’ve got four stalls.” 

I replied that while one cow was at present 
the limit of our ambition we wished to be pro- 
vided with accommodations for others in case 
our ambition developed. He scratched his 


head and suggested lopping off the bay window. 
That bay window annoyed him; | could see that. 
But | was fighting for a principle now and | held 
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to the bay window. In the end Rogers reduced 
the estimate to ten hundred and sixty and | in- 
structed him to go ahead. 

Meanwhile | had opened up correspondence 
with numerous breeders of cows advertised in 
the farm journals. | was offered some remark- 
able bargains in pedigreed and registered ani- 
mals of all breeds. That question of breed vexed 
us a good deal for awhile. Clarice favored Jer- 
seys, because they were so gentle and beautiful. 
The Boy wanted a Hereford Red, because it was 
“a bit sporty,” as he put it, “and a fellow might 
have some fun.”” Marcia had heard that Hol- 
steins were good milkers and excellent for butter. 
Personally, | favored the Shorthorn, having been 
greatly taken with a half-tone picture of Cum- 
berland Countess II1., in a recent copy of the 
“Farmer’s Firm Friend.” Naturally, when it 
was discovered that the Hereford Red was not 
an ideal cow for dairy purposes we dropped him 
from further consideration, The Boy transferring 
his affections to the Devon. The unfortunate 
result of the controversy was that each member 
of the family took to studying up on domesticated 
cattle, Marcia becoming almost enthusiastic on 
the subject of Holsteins, Clarice defending the 
Jersey at the drop of the handkerchief. The Boy 
bombarding us with anecdotes showing the 
intelligence, amiability, and general desirability 
of the Devon, and I quietly furthering the cause 
of the Shorthorn. The crisis came when Clarice 
discovered—or thought she discovered; the 
question has never been settled to my satisfac- 
tion—that the Shorthorn and the Durham were 
the same breed. No one ate any supper that 
night. 

By the time the cow house was nearing com- 
pletion at the unhurried hands of Mr. Rogers 
we had effected a compromise. We would con- 
sult some local authority and follow his advice 
in the matter of the choice of breed. Weended by 
purchasing a fifteen-sixteenths Jersey. What 
the other sixteenth was I do not know. I always 
intended to ask, but regularly forgot to. 

We bought her from a farmer of the name of 
Tobias Fayerweather. We all four drove out 
in the cut-under to make a selection, it having 
been agreed by Farmer Fayerweather that for 
the sum of thirty-five dollars we might select 
any cow in his large assortment. Mr. Fayer- 
weather proved to be a tall man with a thin, 
pessimistic countenance adorned by a ragged 
yellow beard. We reached his farm at five 
o'clock and found the herd in the barnyard. 
There seemed to be at first glance about two- 
hundred of them, for they were all moving 
around and in and out in a highly involved March 
of-the-Amazons effect. Mr. Fayerweather as- 
sured us, however, that there were only twenty- 
eight cows present, and after our eyes had be- 
come accustomed to the scene we acknowledged 
that perhaps he was right. 

Clarice and her mother did their selecting from 
outside the bars, while The Boy and | mingled 
with the populace, so to speak, but not, I freely 
own, without, on my part, at least, some mis- 
givings. | had never before noticed how stern 
and majestic a cow can look. 

It is not an easy task to select the best cow 
from a herd of twenty-eight, especially when 
every member of the herd insists on moving 
around continuously. Add to that that our ac- 
quaintance with cows was slight and that each 
member of our family was judging from a different 
standard and you will understand our difficulty. 
Clarice was frankly looking for beauty, Marcia 
quite as frankly for utility, The Boy for what he 
called “sportiness,” and 1—well, | had the model 
cow house in mind and was seeking a worthy in- 
mate for it, a cow at once patrician and compan- 
ionable, noble and kind-hearted, a cow, in short, 
that would appreciate the benefits conferred 
upon her and repay us with a life-long devotion 
and rich harvests. 

Clarice was the first to announce a decision. 
She pointed out her choice to us with enthusi- 
asm, a small cream-colored animal with a mild, 
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almost sentimental brown eye. Before the rest 
of us had time to consider Clarice’s choice, how- 
ever, the farmer settled the matter for us by an- 
nouncing mournfully and succinctly: 

“Young bull.” 

Marcia tried next and indicated a dark-red 
cow with apparently unlimited possibilities in 
the matter of milk. She was not a handsome 
cow, but from a strictly utilitarian point of view 
she was not to be despised. I could see that. 
But the farmer again disapproved. It seemed 
that that particular cow was very fierce and he 
really could n’t recommend her. We all agreed 
then that she certainly did have a wicked gleam 
in her eyes. The Boy tried his hand, but a cow 
that spends most of the time trying to butt down 
the fence rails does n’t commend herself to a 
quiet man like me. Then | selected one | 
thought would grace the cow house, only to have 
Farmer Fayerweather again upset calculations. 
This time the choice was found wanting in the 
matter of milk. Two subsequent selections were 
likewise discountenanced, and finally in desper- 
ation | asked him to make a choice himself. He 
consented sadly and looked the herd over with 
a coldly critical eye. 

At last he indicated a rather thin cow variously 
marked with brown and red and white, a cow 
with a somewhat melancholy face and a sub- 
dued manner. She was what Rogers would have 
called a high-studded cow, and was rather over- 
adorned with peaks and dormers. But her vis- 
ible milk supply pleased Marcia, Clarice declared 
that she had a lovely head, The Boy thought she 
might show up well in amateur bullfights and 
| could find nothing seriously objectionable. Mr. 
Fayerweather assured us that for an all-round, 
general utility cow for a family place she was the 
best of the herd, and after walking gingerly 
around her and viewing her angles from every 
side we agreed to take her. 

It developed then that we had unwittingly 
stumbled upon the only cow not included in the 
thirty-five dollar offer. The cow’s price was 
forty dollars. It seemed that she was a recent 
acquisition to the he d and had been mentally 
omitted from the proposition made to us. | 
balked for a while, pointing out to Marcia that 
after sinking nearly eleven hundred dollars in a 
cow house it behooved us to practice economy in 
the matter of the cow. In the end, however, the 
farmer and | reached a compromise price of 
thirty-eight dollars. We had bought a cow. 

“Want to take her with you?” asked the 
farmer. 

Clarice screamed and I looked somewhat 
startled myself. The mental vision of driving 
into Cloverdale with a high-studded cow in the 
back seat was disconcerting. But it developed 
that the proper method of forcibly removing cows 
from home was to tie them to the rear axle of a 
wagon or carriage and drive slowly. Marcia, 
however, didn’t take to the idea. She feared 
that when we stopped at the railroad crossing 
the cow might climb in over the back of the car- 
riage. So it was agreed that Farmer Fayer- 
weather was to deliver the cow to us on the mor- 
row, in consideration of two dollars, and we drove 
home very well pleased with the afternoon’s 
achievement. At supper table we named the 
new member of the family, or rather Clarice did. 
Clarice did most of the naming. The name she 
selected was Serena. She gave her reasons, very 
excellent ones, doubtless, but | have forgotten 
what they were. 

The next morning Marcia informed the milk- 
man that he eafter we would not need his ser- 
vices. We were to have our own milk supply. 
Marcia is not vindictive, but | think she found 
positive pleasure in discharging the milkman; 
and, recollecting the many occasions when | had 
diluted my morning coffee with the contents of a 
tin can, | could not find it in my heart to censure 
her. 

Serena arrived at noon, in the middle of din- 
ner. We left the table in a body and went out 
to welcome her. John, the stableman and gen- 


eral factotum, joined us, as did the cook, the sec- 
ond girl, all five of the dogs, and several of the 
cats. | have no doubt Serena was duly im- 
pressed with her reception. 

She arrived unwillingly. That was most evi- 
dent. As Farmer Fayerweather rolled around to 
the stable and future domicile of the new guest | 
feared for the conveyance’s rear axle. Serena 
yielded every foot of the roadway grudgingly, 
and, lest we might mistake her sentiments, she 
mooed at quarter-minute intervals. Her feelings 
were plainly outraged. The first critical utter- 
ance came from John. He pushed his cap to the 
back of his head and took his chin in one hand. 

“She’s dom skinny, sir, ain’t she?” he asked. 

I coughed. She certainly was a bit attenuated. 

“She ’ll soon fill out,” said the farmer. “Ina 
month you won’t know her. She’s a cow that 
needs kindness and attention. Some _high- 
strung, she is; not just an ordinary sort of cow.” 
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He untied the rope from the wagon and, es- 
corted by the entire family, Serena was led to her 
new home. We had difficulty in inducing her to 
enter. I think the shining whiteness of the set 
bowl alarmed her at first. As for Farmer Fayer- 
weather, it was at once evident that he was 
mightily impressed. 

“Are you goin’ to keep her in here?” he asked. 

I assured him that we were, and pointed out a 
few of the features of the building. He listened 
attentively, and when | lowered the shades at 
the bay window so as to regulate the supply of 
sunlight he actually smiled. That was the only 
time | ever knew him to do such a thing. But 
nq, | did see a smile on his features on one other 
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occasion: but I have n’t reached that yet. He 
was still smiling when he tucked the money in his 
leather bag, climbed to the seat of his wagon, and 
rattled away toward home. His pleasure was a 
high compliment to the new cow house. 

During the afternoon we went frequently to see 
Serena. The fact is, she absolutely demanded 
attention. From the time she arrived she never 
once paused in her mooing. John piled hay in 
front of her, and we fed her carrots, corn, sugar 
beets, rock salt, and bran. She accepted all, but 
her feelings could not be suppressed. Toward 
evening her utterances seemed to our sym- 
pathetic ears to take on an added sadness. 
We decided that possibly she needed milking, 
and so John set to work at it a little after 
four. We all gathered around to watch and 
assist, and offered all sorts of suggestions, most 
of them, | fear, far from practical. John, who 
had milked cows many years before and had 


“| had never before noticed 
how stern and majestic a 


cow can look ” 





not forgotten the science, seemed somewhat im- 
patient that evening. For a few minutes the 
milking process appeared to soothe Serena. She 
forgot to moo and chewed her cud with half-closed 
eyes in apparent content. We heaved sighs of 
relief. As a matter of fact, her continued outcry 
had begun to affect us. But our satisfaction was 
short lived. Soon Serena was once more sobbing 
out her heart. 

“Shut up, yer noisy baste!” commanded John. 
Clarice reprimanded him at once, pointing out 
that Serena was doubtless homesick and that 
only kindness could reconcile her to the change. 

“You must never speak impatiently to her, 

[Concluded on pages 205 to 207] 
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In this opening article Mr. Gardner has only begun to light up 
the Third House. There are just a couple of candles in one 
[here are some other rooms in this House, where some 
mighty interesting things are happening. Next month he will 


room 

















tell about the railway lobby at Washington. When the people’s anti-railway 
laws are drawn in the offices of one of the biggest railways in the country, and by 
the general counsel for that railway, it is time that the facts and names be told. 
There will be something too about the “ brain peddlers” of the Nation's capital 
it rd House, as the Lobby is sometimes _ the object of a lobby—personal contact with the 


is the legislative annex of the Special 
It is the House of Special Representa- 
ti) | its membership is a curious study in 
the v ly different 

eting place is the lobby and committee 
the Nation’s capitol, the hotel rotunda, 
the lawyer’s office, the street, the banquet room, 
back room, the bar, the roadhouse, the 
home, the brothel—anywhere the legislator may 
| and personally approached. That is 


people’s representatives—and the influence upon 
legislation worked thereby. 

If legislators were perfect there would be no 
lobby. If they were perfectly wise there would 
be no occasion for the lobbyist who desires “to 
inform” them; if perfectly honest there would 
be no occasion for the lobbyist who desires to 
“make it worth while”; if perfectly patriotic 
there would be no occasion for the lobbyist who 
desires for himself ‘‘a little personal favor”— 




















nted furniture ornamented with a photographic likeness of Representative Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio. 
f the suites of rooms set aside for Congressmen in the Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C., built by the late “ Nat” 


as known 


s to favored members 


in Washington as the “‘ King of the Lobby.” 


Shortly before his death McKay built the Dewey and con- 


lhis shows a bit of detail on a dresser. 
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—the intellectual Hessians who hire out to fight the battles of 
monopoly against the common people, and the use to which 
these people are put. And, before we get through, Mr.Gardner 
will tell about the publicity manipulators, the disseminators of 
misinformation, and the “educators of public sentiment.” And then there will 
be some examples of the new school of lobbying in which laws are lobbied 
through without any personal contact of lobbyist and legislators. We believe 
that there is a liberal education in public affairs in this series— The Editors. 


at the people’s expense. The existence of a 
lobby is premised on human frailty. It is present 
to prey on human weakness; to warp the action 
of the legislative body by appeal to vanity, 
ignorance, cupidity, or fear. 

“There is no such thing as a lobby!” was the 
petulant rejoinder of a Chicago Congressman 
when he was asked by the writer for the name of 
a certain lobbyist who had done business with 
the Congressman’s committee. “That’s all a 
newspaper yarn, a popular fallacy, a fiction— 

one of those things that the public hears 

about that is not so!” 

“Then who represented the blended whis- 
key interests in the negotiations which you 
had with them in the last session of Con- 
gress?” the Congressman was asked. 

He scratched his head. 

“Oh, that was a member of the House,” 
he finally replied. “I thought you meant 
outside people.” 

This recalls the experience of a former 
employee of the 
United States Sen- 
ate, bearing on the 
same point. The em- 
ployee had resigned 
and gone into the 
practice of law, and, 
being frankly desir- 
ous of adding to 
his revenues by a 
little “legitimate 
lobbying,” he went 
to a firm in New 
York, which he 
knew had Washing- 
ton interests, and 
solicited their trade. 

“Young man,” 
said the head of the 
firm, patting him 
benignly on the 
shoulder, “I will be 
frank with you. We would be most happy 
to avail ourselves of your services, but—and 
of course this is just between ourselves— 
we have too many good friends on the inside.” 





Former United States Sena- 
tor John M. Thurston, of Ne- 
braska, who has become very 
prominent among the Wash- 
ington lobby lawyers. He is 
an excellent example of the 
class of men from which the 
“Third House” is recruited 
—largely from the other two. 
“ Hospitality” is a consider- 
able feature of his business. 
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That is a point to be borne al- 
ways in mind in any study of the 
Lobby. The special interests are 
represented ‘‘on the inside” as well 
as on the outside. The Chicago 
Congressman intended to be frank. 
The idea in his mind was that the 
“inside representatives” were the 
only ones whom he considered 
worthy of attention. Some of the 
biggest special interests are so well 
represented on the inside as to 
need no outside help. It will be 
recalled that in January, 1903, 
when President Roosevelt was mak- 


against the trusts, about twelve 





Charles J. Faulkner, head lob- 
byist of the organized railway 
interests of the United States, 
Spal “a : ng “ee a vigorous opponent of the Rate 
ing his first beginnings in legislation __ Bill. He was formerly Senator 
ing § § 8 from West Virginia. 


and his taste, with the result that 
the furniture was hand-painted and 
embellished with photographic por- 
traits of his guests. From the back 
of a chair,. for example, the in- 
telligent countenance of the vener- 
able Charles H. Grosvenor looks 
out, a subtle tribute to the Ohio 
solon’s wisdom in matters legisla- 
tive. Another suite was thus con- 
secrated to the right honorable 
George W. Steel of Marion, Indi- 
ana, (now politically defunct;) an- 
other to the honorable Julius Cesar 
Burrows, Senator for Michigan; 
and other members high in the peo- 
ple’s trust, and the affections of 





members of the United States Sen- 

ate received telegrams from Mr. Rockefeller of the 
Standard Oil Trust, instructing them to oppose 
the bill for the creation of a Bureau of Corpora- 
tions. That was a case of orders going direct to 
the representatives ‘‘on the inside.””’ There was 
no go-between. There was no agent or attorney 
pacing the tiles of the Senate marble room ! There 
was no occasion in that instance to appeal to a 
member of the Third House. Those telegrams 
were orders; and they went direct. 

There is no member of the Third House repre- 
senting Standard Oil, nor Amalgamated Copper, 
nor the New York Central 
Railroad, nor United States 
Steel, nor the United States 
Express Company. These 
are too well represented 
on the inside. Why pay a 
man to beg your servant to 
obey your orders ? 

So there are many va- 
cant seats in the Third 
House. As a body it is 
incomplete. In_ fact, its 
study suggests the condi- 
tion of those skeletons of 
prehistoric animals in which 
many important bones are 
missing, and must be sought 
elsewhere, or supplied by a 


a Congressman. 


Harris & Swing, Washington. 





United States Senator Charles 
Dick, of Ohio, who has run a ° 
law office on the side ever since is one of the 
he first went to Washington as 


the winning “Nat,’’ were similarly 

honored. “Nat” himself is gone; but the con- 
test over his estate survives, as do the portraits 
on the furniture, and some of 
those who are portrayed there. 
And the memory survives of 
“Nat’s” dinners. One in particu- 
lar will go down in history as “the 
banquet of the tablecloth.” At 
this repast, where all things were 
in proportion, the damask on which 
the wine and food were spread, 
cost, as “‘ Nat.’ informed his guests, 
$2,500. At the plate of 
each guest—all chosen from 
the ‘Congressional Directo- 
ry’”—was embroidered the 
coat-of-arms of the guest’s 
native State. At the end of 


: legislation. 
passed, and the guest scis- === 





Former United States Senator 
James K. Jones, of Arkansas, 
who has settled in Washington 
: asa lobbyist, making a specialty 
the feast a pair of shears was. of _oil companies and Indian 
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the congressional 
tongue. It is said 
to have been from 
one of Thurston’s 
dinners that the 
late SenatorMitchell 
went when he wan- 
dered into a strange 
house and insisted 
on going to sleep 
in the front hall, to 
the terror of the in- 
mates who chanced 
to be unprotected 
women. John M. 
Thurston is a lob- 
byist who seems to 
prosper at the trade. 
Possibly some day he, too, will build a hostelry 
and furnish it with hand-painted chairs with the 
portraits of his solon friends in 
repoussé on leather seats. Why 
not? 

But there are many sorts of 
lobbyists, and they are not all 
bad. Theodore Roosevelt is some- 
thing of a lobbyist himself. Wil- 
liam H. Taft has been seen often 
in. the Senate corridors, and even 
on the floor, personally soliciting 
members of that body to vote for 
army or Philippine legislation. 
There are lobbyists who do not buy 
wine, and lobbyists who do not 
solicit members, or ever interview 
them in person. There are lob- 
byists who work in the open, and 
have no secrets as to their meth- 





Former United States Senator 
Marion Butler, of North Caro- 
lina, now of the Third House. 
Butler was a Populist agitator 
in 1902. Now he is a corpora- 
tion attorney and lobbyist. 








sored his section of the cloth 

to take home as a souvenir of the occasion. 
No worthy successor has yet arisen to 

the genial and convival “Nat” McKay, 

though his footsteps have been trod with 

some fidelity by John M. Thurston, some- 

time Senator from Nebraska. The latter 


many recruits 





process of deductive rea- 
soning, slowly assuming shape, piece by piece. 

But, with all its lost bones, or vacant seats, 
the Lobby is a real and interesting thing. How 
real, and how important it has become, it is the 
purpose of these articles to tell. 

The lobbyist is generally pictured as a man 
who buys expensive food for legislators, and 
takes his profits in illicit legislation. And that is 
what the typical lobbyist is. The late Nathaniel 
McKay was such. He appealed to members of 
the House and Senate through their gastronomic 
systems, and grew rich on “claims.” To “Nat,” 
as he was always called, the origin of a claim was 
not important. It might in the beginning have 
been a just claim, or 
it might not; the es- 
sential thing about 
it was the fact that 
it was several gen- 
erations old, and the 
legitimate benefici- 
aries dead. Sucha 
claim is good for 
fifty per cent. for the 
lobbyist who gets it 
through. Where the 
other fifty goes may 
be left to the im- 


Photo by Strauss, St. Louis. 





agination. 

Warwick M. Hough, national § t ie 
lobbyist for the blended whiskey But Nat fur- 
interests. He is a weil-known * . . ie = 
lawyer of St. Louis, and took a nished bed as well 
prominent part in trying to de- as board. As the 


feat the Pure Food Bill last winter. > : 

crowning feature of 
his long and success- 
ful career as an influencer of legislation, he built a 
small hotel, the Dewey, in which suites were 
furnished for a number of his more favored Con- 
gressmen. On these suites he spent his money 





whichthe Third 
House has re- 
ceived from the other 
two. The former Sen- 
ator does not con- 
fine himself to claims. 
Anything that has to 
do with Congress is 
water on his wheel, 
from the defense of 
Judge Swayne, when 
the latter was the 
object of an impeach- 
ment trial before the 
Senate, to furnishing 
information and ad- 
vice to some man 
who thinks he.wants 
to be a consul. 
Ex-senator Thur- 
ston isa lawyer. No 
doubt he is a good 
one. He served the 
railways of his State 
before he went to 
Congress, and it was 
because the people 
thought he contin- 
ued to serve them 
rather too exclusively 
while in the Senate, 
that he was provided 
with a successor. As 
a lobbyist Thurston’s 
methods are in large 
part gastronomic. The 
bachelor dinner with 
unlimited wine warms 
the congressional 


portrait on the chair backs 
heart, and loosens 





ods or objects. And there are 
lobbyists who skulk and sneak and deny their 
owners. « There are lobbyists who spend them- 
selves with a generous zeal for the object of 
their desire; and there are others who spend 
other people’s money in pretending to promote 
affairs as much beyond their reach as the move- 





This is a glimpse into one of the congressional suites of “‘ the lobbyists’ heaven,” otherwise 
known as the Dewey Hotel, built by ‘“‘ Nat’”” McKay, who grew rich in passing “‘ dead claims.” 
This is a look-in on one of the rooms fitted up for Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio. Observe his 
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ments of the planets. There are lobbyists for 
the farmer, lobbyists for the sailor, and lobbyists 
for the church. There are lobbyists for labor, 


and lobbyists forcapital. There are lobbyists for 
railroads, for publishers, for government em- 
ployees—and finally there is a lobby for the 
people. It has come late—an afterthought, as 


It were 

No. Not all lobbyists are bad. 

Former Senator Thurston is a good example 
of a numerous class of lobbyists who are to be 
found in Washington, as, indeed, in the vicinity 
of any important legislative body, made up of 
attorneys engaged in the general practice of the 
law, and in special practice before the Govern- 
mental Departments and Congress. They reside 
at the capital the year around, and are enabled 
by their familiarity with governmental or legisla- 
tive methods to do with comparative ease what 
the man who does not know, or who is not ac- 
quainted would find it hard todo. Much of their 
business is perfectly legitimate. Some of it 
is high-class work. And, on the other hand, 
much of it is of such a questionable character 
that it is regarded as “extremely confidential.” 


The General Lobby Lawyers 


This class of permanent all-the-year-around 
lobby -lawyers is recruited constantly from 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives—members who, from time to time, are 


dropped outside the breastworks, and, having 
learned to love the capital and its easy ways, 
open an ofiice and take to this method of earning 
a living 

Marion Butler, once Populist Senator from 
North Carolina, is of this class. His long hair is 
shorn, his fiery zeal for the common people is 
cooled, his threadbare coat has made way for 
broadcloth of freshest nap, his unkempt beard is 
trimmed to a stylish point, and all this beauty is 


crowned by a silk tile whose nap is one smooth 
prosperous sheen. Ex-senator Butler no longer 


shudders at the approach of a corporation. On 
the contrary he is something of a corporation 
himself, and only last winter appeared before 
the committees of the House and Senate, having 
to do with the District of Columbia legislation, 


representing the Great Falls and Old Dominion 
Electric Railway, which was asking a franchise 
for a cross-town line through the city streets. 
This is a line in which Senator Stephen B. Elkins 
and John R. McLean, proprietor of the Washing- 
ton “ Post,”” and of Washington’s gas monopoly, 
are interested, and it is not surprising to find 
that the Senate Committee assented to the bill 
which, however, was held up afterwards in the 
House. It is freely charged that the stocks of 
Washington’s street ailway and gas companies, 
both of which are very prosperous monopolies, 
are considerably held by members of Congress. 
The people of the city have no vote. The 
methods and motives which control the grant of 
franchises may therefore be inferred from what is 
known of boodling in other large cities in the 
United States. 

Another firm which does a general practice of 
law is that of Bryan and Dick, Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., (Charies Dick, United 
States Senator from Ohio.) The firm used to 
include a third partner, and then carried Dick’s 
name first. When Dick was promoted from the 
House of Representatives to the Senate, he 
dropped his name to a more modest part of the 
door. It is not uncommon for a Representative 


or Senator to have his name represented in some 
law or other business in the city or town from 
which he comes; but it is believed that this is the 


only instance in which a Senator thus openly 
holds himself out to the world as bidding for 
general legal practice. Just how finely the firm 
discriminates in rejecting business which might 
interfere with a conscientious performance of the 
public duties of one member of the firm, only a 
free access to the private correspondence of the 
office could demonstrate with any degree of 
finality. On the other hand it must occur to the 


casual observer that a special interest like the 
Tobacco Trust, having, as it has, a great desire to 
defeat Philippine tariff legislation, would be 
overlooking a fine bet if it failed to retain the 
firm in the Colorado Building, as Senator Dick 
is a member of the Senate Committee on the 
Philippines, and only last winter was able to cast 
the deciding vote by which that legislation was 
defeated. Presuming that the office work of 
Bryan and Dick is sharply divided, Mr. Frederick 
C. Bryan would certainly be the best man in 
Washington to furnish information to interested 
parties as to what Mr. Dick was most likely to do. 

The firm of Dudley and Michener does a general 
lobby practice. Colonel W. W. Dudley is a 
political refugee from Indiana. It was about 
seventeen years ago that his name became known 
to fame in connection with the “blocks-of-five” 
scandal. A close election was on, and the voters 
were to be delivered “in blocks of five.” It was 
charged that they were to be paid for similarly. 
A letter was published. There were denials and 
refutations. Whatever was the true inwardness 
of the affair Colonel Dudley decided that it was 
better to emigrate, and he has been in Washing- 
ton since. His business still savors of the politi- 
cal. For example, whenever Charles Warren 
Fairbanks contemplates’ any move such as 
launching his boom for the presidency, he takes 
his firm into the conspiracy. They are to “help 
to create public sentiment,” and to “‘line up” 
the boys. The firm does office brokerage, ap- 
pears before congressional committees, and 
makes a specialty of election contests. 

Former Senator James K. Jones of Arkansas, 
Chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
and manager of two Bryan campaigns, settled 
in Washington after his failure to be reélected 
a couple of years ago, and is also doing a depart- 
mental and lobby practice. 


Special Legislative Representatives 


His friends say that he is conscientious and 
tries to keep his business on a high plane. Yet 
his name came up in connection with charges 
against Senator Bailey of Texas, and, in a 
denial, he was found to be in the same position 
as the Senator from Texas, namely, attorney for 
an oil company which he believed innocent of 
any connection with the Standard Oil. Much 
of James K. Jones’s practice has to do with the 
affairs of the Indian Territory, and the members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, which, as wards of 
the nation, are directly governed by the Interior 
Department and the Congressional Committees 
on Indian Affairs. Mr. Jones was ranking mem- 
ber of this committee when in the Senate, and 
might be regarded as an expert in securing 
legislation, or departmental action, on such mat- 
ters. Of this general subject of Indian legislation, 
more will be said later. 

Other active lobby-lawyers in Washington are 
Clarence’ W. DeKnight, Pennebaker and Jones, 
Thompson and Slater, and Charles J. Faulkner. 
The latter is also an ex-member of the United 


‘States Senate, and will be treated more fully 


later. 

It is time now to take a look at another 
kind of lobbyist, and to tell about what he does. 
Instead of being, like those mentioned above, a 
general lobbyist with a special commission, this 
new kind is a special lobbyist with a general 
commission. He is the special representative 
of a special interest. He does not necessarily 
reside at Washington. He goes where he is 
needed. He may have a State Legislature on 
his hands six months in the year, and spend the 
other six “looking after Congress.”” He has one 
purpose—to serve his firm, the people who pay 
his salary, and furnish his expense money—by 
preventing legislation likely to reduce their 
profits, or securing legislation likely to increase 
their profits. 

Of this class of lobbyists is Warwick M. Hough, 
of Klein and Hough, attorneys, St. Louis, Mo., for 
ten years or more representative of the rectified 
and blended whiskey interests of America. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


It should be explained, before proceeding 
farther, that most whiskey sold to the trade is 
not really whiskey at all. More than half of it, 
according to Government reports, is about 
sixty-five per cent. raw spirits of corn alcohol; 
and sometimes the percentage is even higher 
than this. 

There is nothing in the label to disclose this fact, 
and therefore the whiskey business, representing 
as it does many millions of dollars, is founded in 
large measure on fraud. This being the case the 
whiskey interests are opposed to pure food and 
drink legislation, whether passed by State or 
National Legislature. Being so opposed, they 
are associated together, and contribute to a 


‘ common fund devoted to opposing laws of this 


character. 

Anybody who doubts the existence of a Lobby, 
or doubts that such a Lobby is opposed to the 
general interests of the people, is hereby invited 
to give attention to the activities of the National 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association of Am- 
erica, with headquarters in the Arrott Building, 
in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, which boasts openly 
that the association has prevented and does pre- 
vent good legislation passing Congress. Note 
this from a letter written by its secretary to W. 
H. Thomas and Sons, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
urging them to join and contribute to the associa- 
tion’s lobby pool: 

“With inimical State and National legislation threat- 
ening the trade and constant annoyances from other 
quarters, the necessity for organized effort is self- 
evident. The hostile measures we successfully pre- 
vented passing Congress at the last session will again 
be brought up this winter. We must continue our 
active opposition and we need your support. Don’t 
hold back. Your adhesion means more power to us and 
added protection to you. Need we say that it is to your 
interest to sign the inclosed application blank and send 
it to us at once?” 

This was no idle boast by the secretary of the 
National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association 
of America. The rectified and imitation whiskey 


interests have fought pure food bills for sixteen 


years; and for'sixteen years they have been able 
to prevent such bills becoming laws. On a 
number of occasions—as in the Fifty-eighth 
Congress—the Pure Food Bill was put through 
the House, only to run against the corrupt op- 
position of special interests represented in the 
Senate, and there to be done to death by the 
indirections of legislative chicanery of which 
some Senators are past masters. It was not 
necessary to indulge in the formality of a vote. 
That would have put individual members on 
record. The representatives of the spurious 
whiskey interests ‘“‘on the inside” attended to 
it that the murder was done with neatness and 
dispatch. 


Legislation “Fair to All Interests” 


But that was before there was a letting in of 
light, and a quickening of the public conscience. 
Different conditions faced the National Whole- 
sale Liquor Dealers’ Association in the Fifty- 
ninth Congress. It became evident that the old 
methods would not work. Under the stress of 
public sentiment some kind of a pure food bill 
was sure to pass; the only hope of the special 
interest was to get in the “joker.” This is 
where the lobby proper—the outside representa- 
tive of the special interest—is brought into use. 
The interest must appear. There must be some 
plausible expert, thoroughly familiar with the 
technique of the trade, to come before the com- 
mittees of Congress and assist Congress in the 
passage of legislation which “will be fair to all 
interests.” 

Mr. Hough came before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the House with three 
“jokers”? and an argument that the proposed 
bill was unconstitutional. The “jokers’’ were 
amendments which he said were designed to 
perfect the legislation. Mr. Hough talked plaus- 
ibly. He has not been in his line of work for ten 
years to no purpose. And as a result of his 

[Concluded on page 208] 
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The Drey 


By Vance Thompson 


Headpiece by R. Emmett Owen. 


The Granting 
of a New Trial 


7ou have seen Henry’s dark end—“found dead” 
in that little room in the fortress of Mont 
Valérien, alone with a shut-up razor. This was 
very mysterious. In this record of the Dreyfus 
case we shall follow the plain way of facts. The 
moment we go beyond the fact itself—the mo- 
ment we attempt to read the motives and ambi- 
tions hidden behind the fact—the case becomes 
one of thick obscurity; and we find ourselves 
wandering in the crypts of contemporary history 
—in the subcellars and underground corridors 
of Latin life, where crime elbows crime: there, 
too, are bones and rusty weapons and moldy 
gold. So we shall follow the plain way of facts. 

The news of Henry’s death caused an almost 
universal demand for revision; it was hailed as 
the only solution of the affair, the only way of 
ending the agitation which was dragging France 
down into anarchy. One notable event added 
to the urgency of the cry for revision. That 
was the flight of Esterhazy. He had been driven 
out of the army. He fled to London. An out- 
cast, a homeless and masterless man, he prowled 
round organized society as a wolf goes hungrily 
round a sheepfold; he sold himself to the Eng- 
lish friends of Dreyfus and re-sold himself to the 
anti-Dreyfusards; always he showed a dangerous 
knowledge of the plot which had been woven 
round the “traitor.”” In the face of this general 
movement for a revision of the Dreyfus court- 
martial, Cavaignac resigned from the ministry 
of war; it had been his sad fortune to trust the 
forger, Henry. He was succeeded by General 
Zurlinden, another ‘old soldier;”—outside of 
military matters his intelligence was that of a 
hen. The rogues and fanatics of the War Office 
had no trouble in proving to him that Dreyfus 
was the “author of the bordereau.” 

Publicly and pompously he announced—he 
was the fourth Minister of War to declare it— 
the certain guilt of the “traitor.” Immediately 
public opinion changed. Once more an anti- 
Dreyfus tempest swept over France. The na- 
tion argued that all these statesmen and soldiers 
—who were inside the government and knew— 
could not be deceived. 

In the meantime, Piquart’s case had come up 
again; he had been cashiered from the army for 





fus 


“a grave fault against discipline;”’ he had fought 
a duel with Henry and refused to fight with Ester- 
hazy; the civil courts held him on Esterhazy’s 
charges of libel; but the old generals had no in- 
tention of having him tried in the open; Gonse 
and De Pellieux intervened and handed him over, 
accused of forgery, to military justice. He was 
locked up once more in the prison of the Cherche- 
Midi. He had tried to save Dreyfus and had 
been himself broken. Stripped of his rank, in 
the hands of his enemies, he had everything to fear. 


The President Opposes 


That day when the civil power. gave him over 
to military tyranny, he stood up in court, white, 
calm, master of himself, and spoke tragic and 
memorable words. What he said was: “‘Prob- 
ably this is the last time I shall be able to speak 
in public, and | want everyone to know that, 
if either the razor of Henry or the rope of Lemer- 
cier-Picard is found in my cell, murder will 
have been done—I am not the 
man to kill myself.” 

Was it a prophecy or a 
warning ? 

In either case you may see 
how dense a cloud of crime 
had settled over France. 

One man in the government 
was not blind to these signifi- 
cant events—Henry’s death, 
the flight of Esterhazy. This 
was the old and melancholy 
Brisson, then Prime Minister. 
He declared for revision. A 
majority of the council fol- 
lowed him. President Faure, 
who had been shooting at 
Rambouillet—it was late in 


Illustrations by H. G. Williamson 
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politician who foresaw the trend of victory. 
Against Dreyfus were the royalists, the Bona- 
partists, all the hidebound patriots and reac- 
tionaries who saw in the army something 
sacred—something greater than justice, higher 
than humanity. And this warfare went down 
into the streets. Mobs howled and fought 
round the name of Dreyfus. England chose this 
hour to threaten war over the little village of 
Fashoda on the Nile, where Colonel Marchand, 
a French explorer, had raised the tricolor; and 
France—her army and navy dislocated by this 
anarchic strife—made herself little and humble 
and relinquished (without a protest) her terri- 
tories on the Nile. This added to the fury of 
the old patriots and fanatics; and they laid the 
burden of it all upon that sad man far off on his 
leprous island in the sea—this soldier who loved 
his country ! 

Civil disorder was in the streets; in the politi- 
cal world there was chaos. The Minister of War, 
General Zurlinden, resigned; 
and Chanoine, the fifth anti- 
Dreyfus Minister of War, his 
successor, gave up his office in 
open parliament rather than 
hand over to the courts the 
secret documents upon which 
Dreyfus had been condemned. 


A Final Effort 


Brisson’s effort to secure 
a new trial had failed; 
mournfully the old politician 
retired from power. Dupuy 
took his place, a strong man, 
cynical, courageous, with a 
fund of common sense. He 
determined to have done, once 
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September—hurried back to 
Paris and threw the weight of 
his authority against Brisson. 
Then first it was that France 
took sides in a broad way. 
With Dreyfus were the social- 
ists, the labor leaders, the peo- 
ple; Jaurés came into camp, 
Pelletan and many another 


Esterhazy, the Traitor 


“*Since you want the truth, here it is! 
1 wrote the dordereau myself. 1 wrote 
the dordereau at the request of Colonel 
Sandherr, my friend and superio:—that 
is my secret. I have refused to reveal it 
for all the money of the Rothschilds. 
Now I tell it freely. All the old gener- 
als knew I was the author of the dorde- 
reaul’”’ 

The above likeness is from a photo- 
graph never before published. 





for all, with this menacing 
“ Affaire,’’ which had brought 
the country to the edge of 
civil war. He chose for Min- 
ister of War a civilian. This 
was Freycinet, an old, adroit 
politician. Blinded by the 
forged and revamped docu- 
ments in the War Office, he 





nit the innocence of Dreyfus; but he 
puy in an effort to have the case 
into the civil courts. One obstacle, 
ver, they found in their way—the Presi- 
elf, Félix Faure. He was not to be 
With sullen obstinacy he set himself 
new trial. He was the bulwark of 
vatriots, of the anti-Semites, of the anti- 
Dr irds. One last attempt was made to 
him of his tragic error. This was Feb- 
1899—at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
e of Monaco, coming as a delegate from 
1an Emperor, visited Félix Faure at the 
f the Elysée. He brought the Emperor’s 
issurance that Dreyfus was innocent, 
iad never sent the bordereau to the Ger- 
Embassy in Paris, or in any way been con- 
i with the chief of the German spy system 
France, Schwarzkoppen; and, as diplomatic- 
vossible, the Emperor intimated that the 
uitor was Esterhazy and no cther. Pres- 
t Faure listened in silence; but 
Prince of Monaco was 
one, he jumped to his feet, flushed 
and angry, crying: “‘Not another 
word! I'll not hear any more! 
[he German Emperor has nothing 

th this—nothing !” 
prince went away. It was 
nei veo'clock. President Faure 
igned some official papers that 
were brought to him; then he left 
the Elysée afoot. At ten o'clock 
his dead body was smuggled into 
he presidential palace and laid on 
a sofa in a room on the ground floor 
left wing. An hour later 
his wife and daughters were in- 
ed of his death. I need not 
relate here the circumstances of 
terious death,—they are 
not unknown to readers of this 
\agazine. Death had come to him 
he eweled hand of a wom- 
rank and died. A black 
vas laid over the body; 
mn covered the crime. Our 
nterest is now in the Dreyfus case; 
and the effect of President Faure’s 
death was immediate. Emile Lou- 
bet succeeded him at the Elys¢e; 
the High Court of Appeals, the ulti- 
French tribunal, unanimously 
1 the iniquitous judgment 
the court-martial of 1894, and 
dered that Dreyfus should have 
trial before a military court 

it Rennes. 


when ne 


The Expiatory Dead 
So the long battle ended; the 
ids of justice triumphed. For 
any politicians, radical and so- 
list, it was a victory from which 
to draw infinite popular- 
1 long years of power; but 


himself only discovery, shame, ruin. His wife, 
his children have turned away from him. And 
he cries: “I am lost!” There is nothing left but 
to put a bullet in my head!” 

Then with an oath, a foul oath, he shouts: 
“Since you want the truth, here it is! | wrote 
the bordereau myself. | wrote the bordereau at 
the request of Colonel Sandherr, my friend and 
superior—that is my secret. | have refused to re- 
veal it for all the money of the Rothschilds. Now 
I tell it freely. All the old generals knew I was 
the author of the bordereau!” And with this 
he fled again to England, and is seen no more 
in the obscure history of treason. 

Then one and all of that feathered and epau- 
letted gang in the War Office knew they were 
sending an innocent man to martyrdom! But 
was Esterhazy’s confession true or false? This 
adventurer was the incarnation of the lie; and 
Colonel Sandherr, upon whom he laid all the 
burden of the crime in this confession, was dead. 





“A long, long time she held him close; and neither of them found a word” 
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position, though his journey had lasted but an 
hour. This pretended confession, which Drey- 
fus never made, D’Attel confided to his friend 
Chaulin-Serviniére, a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies; now the deputy took train one day 
to visit his home; an hour later he was “found 
dead”’ on the railway tracks between two sta- 
tions. And Rocher, of the prison guards, who 
also claimed to have heard Dreyfus say: “I am 
guilty, but | am not the only one!” died, and to 
this day no one knows where or how. It was as 
though Eternal Truth had reached down and 
slain this lie wherever it lifted its evil head. 

The prefect Barreme was summoned to Paris 
by his governmental chief; he was “‘found dead” 
in his compartment when the train arrived at 
the Gare St. Lazare. Laurenceau, prefect of 
the North, was called to Paris to give evidence 
regarding the spy system on the German fron- 
tier; there was no accident on the journey; the 
next day he was “found dead”’ in his room at 
the Hotel Terminus. 

And so | might continue this 
lugubrious list. Lorimier, one of 
Henry’s most tireless agents of 
forgery and crime, was “found 
dead’’—hanged in a lonely barn; 
another, Guenée, was “‘ found dead” 
on the floor of his room in Paris. 


Martyrdom in Solitude 


Then there was Munier; he was 
Colonel Sandherr’s man; his part 
in the conspiracy had been to falsify 
the meaning of a cryptic telegram 
sent by Panizzardi to the Italian 
government, so that it affirmed the 
guilt of Dreyfus; and Munier was 
“found dead” in a railway train. 
Was it any wonder the martyr’s 
friends began to see in these myste- 
rious and opportune deaths, the 
work of an avenging destiny ? With 
grim emphasis Reinach declared: 
“ Décidément, la Fatalité est Drey- 
}usarde!’”’—the very stars in their 
courses fought against the lie. 

Come now to that leprous rock in 
the tepid seas, the Devil’s Island. 
Since the false news of his escape 
Dreyfus had been confined to his 
hut, by day and night, where there 
was neither light nor air. Only for 
a half hour each day was he al- 
lowed to walk out into a fenced-in 
yard, always between two armed 
guards. Violent fever seized him. 
He was very weak. In one of these 
tragic nights of fever and pain he 
tried to rise from his cot; he fell 
heavily to the floor and lay there 
unconscious. His guards helped 
him up, covered with blood. For 
days he could take no _nourish- 
ment. This man was nearly dead. 
One thing only lived in him, his un- 








thoughts, as mine, go rather 
strong, patient woman, 
Dreyfus, who had fought the martyr’s fight 
n during .he long years of obloquy—to 
id Math.eu Dreyfus, a brother who had 
itered in his faith and endeavor. Surely 
sry was theirs; for without them not a 
id been lifted for the martyr, who lay 
ind ironed, in that hell oversea. 

Will you go there and stand-in that cell of mar- 

liom a littie while and see and hear? 
crossing the sea to Devil’s Island let 
one event of vast importance in France. 

the reappearance of Esterhazy. 
He comes out of the winter fogs of England 
ind takes the air again. A withered, tattered, 
dangerous man—he might have been cut 
lown from some gallows of the Middle Ages, 
vere he had dangled in sun and rain. Faure 
; dead and he has no helper. In the new trial 
which has been granted the martyr, he sees for 


vi 


“Always the dead!’ Reinach cried bitterly; 
“whenever we find a forgery, a crime, always it 
is set to the account of a dead man!” 

And he drew up a list, horrible in its eloquence, 
of the dead who strewed the dark path of this 
monstrous case of crime and cruelty and infamy. 
Yet there had fallen so many of the enemies of 
truth and justice, that he might have called 
them the Expiatory Dead. 

Three | have told you of—that poor wretch, 
Lemercier-Picard, “found dead” in his room 
in the Rue de Sévres; Henry “found dead,” 
with a closed razor near by; Félix Faure “found 
dead,” and smuggled into his palace. 

There were many others. Captam d’Attel, 
who claimed to have heard Dreyfus avow his 
guilt to Lebrun-Renault the day of his degra- 
dation, was “found dead” in a railway train, 
his corpse blue and already on the way to decom- 


conquerable will. He had no right 
to die until he had slain the Lie. 
He said to himself these words: “To-day less 
than ever youshave the right to desert your post, 
less than ever the right to shorten, were it by a 
day, your sad and miserable life. Whatever tor- 
tures are inflicted on you, you must march stead- 
ily on; until they throw your body to the grave 
you must stand erect before your hangmen, by 
the intangible sovereignty of the soul!’ 

Only in himself could he find courage. You 
will remember that, all this time, not an echo of 
the great battle waged round his name had come 
to him from the outer world. He was alone, 
among his sleepless guards. You may picture 
him, if you will, as that other martyr who lay 
in a dark hole, where they hurt his feet in the 
stocks and the iron entered his soul. 

But solitude is the touchstone of great souls. 

Only in isolation do the dominant tendencies 
of man affirm themselves—emerge, as it were, 
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and stand (like statues in a public square) the 
light all about them. As he once wrote to his 
wife, this martyrdom had educed all that was 
best and finest in him. He bore, as pure gold 
does, the test of acid. With an energy that 

*neither illness nor solitude could break down, 
he supported the horrors of his prison. World 
over, millions of men burned with anger or wept 
with pity at the mention of his name. He knew 
it not at all. Alone, unaided, he clung to his 
hope of ultimate justice. His unceasing thought 
was: ‘I must leave to my children an honored 
and respected name.” 

Here was not only courage, but a fine unselfish- 
ness. You would suppose that his letters, writ- 
ten at this time, would ring with complaints; 
they breathe only love for his wife and children 
and an unflinching confidence that justice must 
some day be done. Now remember that when 
he was not in irons he was shut up in a cage, like 
a wild beast. No one spoke to him, save to 
shout an order. Day and night the sullen eyes 
of his guards stared at him. The 
governor of the prison, Deniel, 
spied his very looks, listened to 
the words murmured in sleep, and 
tried to twist them into avowals 
of guilt. Often the unhappy sol- 
dier started up from a nightmare 
in his tortured sleep to find Deniel 
bent above him, listening—to what 
poor fevered outcries he knew not. 


Hope Realized at Last 


Always, too, he was suspected of 
plans to escape. One night an 
alarm was sounded on the island. 
Perhaps Deniel had seen the lights 
of asteamer far off in the bay; 
perhaps it was merely to test the 
poor convict. Dreyfus as usual 
was caged with his guard—a fel- 
low who sat with a rifle across 
his knees; he heard the roar of 
cannon and asked: ‘What is 
it?’ The guard did not answer; 
only he shifted his rifle so it cov- 
ered the prisoner. Had Dreyfus, 
startled by the cannonade, leaped 
from his bed, he had died then 
and there. Fortunately he lay 
quite still; the incidents which 
passed round him had long ceased 
to interest him; every thought 
and purpose of his being went 
toward one object—the recovery 
of his honor as a man and sol- 
dier. He had never dreamed 
of escape; that had been an ac- 
knowledgment of his guilt; and 
in his soul he knew the day of 


only his wife might let him know that she and 
their children lived and loved him. But so 
powerfully did these letters work upon him that 
his jailers suspected they must contain cryptic 
information of the world’s outcry against his 
unjust condemnation; or, it may be, they im- 
agined a new and subtle mode of torturing this 
soldier who would not confess himself a traitor— 
who would not even die and end their trouble. 
In either case they kept back the original letters 
and gave him mere copies—scrawled in a jailer’s 
hand on prison paper. And Deniel asked, with 
a bad smile, “Did he kiss them?” Even the 
copies were botched and mutilated; very many 
of her letters were simply destroyed and he never 
heard of them. It was the same with the letters 
he wrote to his wife; many of them never 
reached her—or came, misspelled and inaccu- 
rate, in the careless copy of a turnkey. And to 
them it seemed as though some fgul hand had 
been thrust into that secret and sacred shrine 
where wife and husband meet; surely this man 





***T want everyone to know that, if either the razor of Henry or the rope of Lemercier- 
Picard is found in my cell, murder will have been done—I am not the man to kill myself 
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of ten; sentinels were stationed round his hut; 
Hotchkiss guns were mounted to defend the 
island; it was as though a wind of apprehension 
and terror had blown over the Devil’s Rock, even 
as it blew over the War Office in the Rue Saint 
Dominique, yonder in Paris. More and more 
Dreyfus felt that the end of his martyrdom was 
drawing near; he read the signs of terror and 
knew that something had happened. But the 
sad year 1898 was nearly at an end, before he 
was informed that his demand for a revision had 
been granted; and months were to pass (while 
Dreyfusards and anti-Dreyfusards battled in the 
dirty arena of politics) before Deniel came into 
his hut one day in June, 1899—and told him his 
conviction was annulled and he was to be tried 
again at Rennes, by soldier judges. The official 
note was given him; it read: “Inform Captain 
Dreyfus ’”’— 

Captain! He could not take his eyes from 
those words—Captain Dreyfus! He was no 
longer the convict. Then he learned that the 
cruiser “Sfax” had been sent to 
bear him back to France—to re- 
habilitation—to honor—to free- 
dom—to those he loved. His joy 
was immense, unspeakable. How 
could he know that this was but 
the beginning of a new martyr- 
dom—that hate for the Jew was 
to devise a new conviction for a 
crime he was as guiltless of as lit- 
tle Pierre, his son? He could not 
know. He telegraphed his wife: 
“Heart and soul with you, chil- 
dren, all. Await with immense 
joy the supreme moment when | 
shall clasp you inmy arms. Thou- 
sand kisses. Alfred.” 

His guards stood away from 
him. The doors were opened. It 
seemed to him that he woke 
from a bad dream. Seaward he 
saw a plume of smoke, which 
signaled the ship of his deliver- 
ance. Of the guards who had 
watched him day and night not 
one believed in his guilt. 


The Return to France 


They wished him well and asked 
forsouvenirs of him—he gave them 
his books; only Deniel, the chief 
of the prison, did not come near 
him. The Mayor of Cayenne, 
long ago convinced of his inno- 
cence, sent him garments and 
linen for the journey home. Fi- 
nally, June 9, 1898, he quitted 
»» forever the cursed isle where he 
had so greatly suffered. He was 





justice must come. He waited. 

Year after year he waited in that vermin-haunted 
cage; in the rainy season the water lay inches 
deep on the pestilent floor; in the dry season the 
heat stifled him day and night; and always—a 
torture more refined and atrocious—watchful 
eyes were fastened on him, every instant, in all 
circumstances, without respite. And he did not 
go mad; and he would not kill himself. 

One thing the guards noticed. This was that 
Dreyfus seemed to find a new source of strength 
in the letters he was permitted to receive by the 
monthly post from his wife; sometimes there 
was a postscript in a baby’s hand; the prisoner 
read and reread these letters—he kissed the pages 
upon which dear hands had left a little of the un- 
speakable tenderness they could not put in 
words. Each letter seemed to bring him a new 
hope, new confidence, new strength to suffer 
and endure. Every line written to him was of 
course scanned by the authorities in Paris and 
on Devil’s Island; Madame Dreyfus was permit- 
ted to write only commonplace words—no hint 
of what was being done to raise him from the 
hell wherein he suffered was allowed to come 
to him; he was held as one dead to the world; 


and this woman drank the cup of sorrow to the 
dregs. 

Innumerable letters Dreyfus wrote to those in 
authority—to Presidents of France, to Ministers 
of War, to Generals he had known, demand- 
ing a revision of his case; none answered; for 
nearly five years the silence round him was com- 
plete; only his own stout heart kept him from 
despair. Late in 1897—you know how the 
world rang then with the certainty of his inno- 
cence—-a phrase occurred in one of his wife’s 
letters, which gave him sudden hope. 

“The future is not so dark,” she wrote. 

What could that mean? For nights the man 
did not sleep at all, so ceaselessly the question 
sang in his fevered brain. Not so dark—the 
future is not so dark? No other news reached 
him. With the coming of the new year, how- 
ever, his guards redoubled their vigilance; Deniel 
redoubled his vexations—woke him, often, from 
sleep with sudden demands: “Admit your 
guilt!”’ or “ You have admitted the truth in your 
sleep—traitor!’”” And the poor wretch could 
only say: “I am innocent!” Then in Febru- 
ary his guards were increased—thirteen instead 


still a prisoner. There were bars 
on his cabin door; and a sentinel watched with- 
out; but he was treated as an officer under 
arrest—no longer as a convicted traitor. He pic- 
tured his return as a triumphal /éte of justice; his 
judges would be proud to repair the awful error of 
the first court-martial; the army would open its 
arms to him; and the nation would thank him 
for never having doubted the ultimate justice 
of France. So he dreamed, while in France the 
tide of hate had risen with the years and his an- 
cient chiefs were busy conspiring to send him 
again to the Devil’s Rock; the anti-Dreyfusard 
press, ferocious and insane, declared that “even 
if he is innocent, his innocence is a crime against 
the country,” and, “if seven officers base enough 
to acquit him are found, the duty of every patriot 
will be to kill him;’’ and one great lady, a social 
leader, announced that she was practicing with 
the pistol in order to fulfill this duty. To be 
sure the friends of Dreyfus burned with a flame 
as intense. It was toward a land torn with dis- 
sension, passion shaken, mad with political fury, 
that the poor dreamer took his way. The thir- 
tieth of June he sighted the shores of France. 

[Concluded on pages 209 and 210] 
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The Home-Coming 





“*Sally Bates who 
use to was’”” 


“WW ual ise 


“If you please, Mr. Norton, the gentleman 





says he must see you right away. He said to 
tell you he was third vice president of the Omaha 
and Chicago, and that it was something about 
contracts for grading 

“Yes, | know, Jimmy. Tell him ‘to-morrow 
at ten.’” The clerk silently vanished. ‘‘ Yes— 
Yes picking up the desk ’phone. “Yes. 

This is Mr. Norton.—Yes.—Oh, yes—You,® 


fom ?—Yes —u-m-m-m—thirty-two, you say? 
suy all you can up to thirty-three to a million— 
Hold the market between those figures—thirty- 





two and thirty-three—and draw on the First 
National for all the money you. want.—Yes.— 
No.—Down the bay on the ‘ Feather’ to-morrow ? 
Can't do it old man—going home for a month— 
have n't seen them for fifteen years—up country, 
you know. Bon voyage—Good-by.” 

jimmy.” 

Yes, sir.” ’ 

Get Mr. Clark or President Harrington at 
the First, will you, please P”’ 

Yes, sir.’ Jimmy turned to the ’phone. 


Norton swung languidly back from his desk 
and looked longingly out of a west window of 


the Flatiron Building, far out over the stifling 
murky roar of New York, far to the west beyond 
the cool clear Hudson with its interweaving 


still on to the Eagle Rock in the Oranges, 
dim miles away. A faint green pitture 
small silent lake in the twilight, a canoe— 
rhe ’phone buzzed slightly: 
You, Mr. Harrington? This is Mr. Norton. 
Yes.—Please let Armstrong and Company 
have anything up to five million on New York 
and Pacific. A little tendency to cave in the 
it looks like. I ’ll send over the papers 
at once. Thank you. See you at dinner, of 
course Yes. Good-by.”’ 
Jimmy, I’m not in to anybody for half an 
till two-fifteen. Don’t disturb me your- 


ships 
twelve 


ol a 


market 


nour 


self unless absolutely necessary. By the way, 
write’’—glancing at a memorandum—“ write 
Carson in Chicago that I’ve raised his salary to 
twelve thousand, dating three months back, 


because of his showing on the last balance sheets 
due to his reorganization of the K. and C. shops. 
[hat is all, I believe.” 

The clerk nodded silently and withdrew. 


Norton turned once more to the window. He 
was tired: not in body and hardly in mind, but 
with that soul-weariness that only those who 
have long felt the pressure of huge crowds come 
to understand. 

“What does all this strife amount to, any- 
way?” he mused. “Am | any happier as the 
practical master of five hundred million dollars 
not my.own, and as the man on whose word, 
whim almost, rests the bread and butter of a 
larger army of men, women, and children than 
Grant ever led? Fifteen years ago? I was 
hoeing corn then—fifteen years ago this very 
hour. 
want of greater things—i came here to New 
York—I succeeded—And is it all worth while? 
This fierce merciless fight, fight, fight ? Oh, for 
the old swimming hole—and Hank—he is a man 
now—How odd that seems !—as are all the rest 
and ‘Bill Simpson—and Tom—and Jack—Jack ? 
—Jack Fraser! 1 ’ll see ‘em all again soon— 
Where’er we roam, there’s no place like home 
—the old home of one’s boyhood. I’m sick of 
all this—I’ve had enough—I’m young yet— 
barely thirty-five—” 

Meanwhile the door had softly opened and, 
first with the sly peek of a rogue, a cool, fresh, 
dainty little beauty slipped into the office. 
Norton stood staring out of the window, his back 
turned, but he caught her presence in the room 
half-unconsciously and turned with a tired smile 
that he tried to brighten. Jimmie’s wise disobe- 
dience was condoned. 

“You dear, bad boy! Brooding again—and 
in business hours, too. I'll tell Daddie. Yes, 
1 will—and then he'll discha-a-a-r-r-ge you.” 

“In which case | suppose we ’ll starve to death, 
Margo,” he smiled, pinching the little ear lobes 
with either hand as he lifted her face for the 
expected kiss. 

“Where ’s Daddie ?”’ 

“On the water, dear. 
‘Kaiser Will’ docks at 
ten to-morrow morning. 
But he comes up on 
the government tug—to 





a_ wireless. 


Here’s 


dodge the reporters, 
likely. I’ve arranged 
for that. And then—’ 


“Then you're going 
home— you poor tired 
man, you—” 

“Yes, Margo, 
home—”’ 

“To get a good long 
rest and lots of fresh air 
and sunshine, and to get 
acquainted with your 
good mother and father 
and the boys. How you 
must love to go—fifteen 
years—Why! I was only 
five then—I’m jealous. 
Yes, | am—Go ‘’way!” 
Seating herself in his 
office chair and looking 
very stern, she added, in 
a baby bass: “Mr. Nor- 
ton—Mr. Paul Lovely 
Norton! As_ president 
of the president of 
this New York and 
Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany I inform you that, 


going 


“*Hallo, Skinny! 


But I felt the Lure Of The Crowd—the 
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arrival of said president in person, your services 
will be dispensed with for one month—But,”— 
hurriedly—‘ you must write to me every day—” 

“Never fear, Little One. You came in the 
electric? Now I|’ll make a bargain with you: 
you vacate that chair and amuse yourself over 
here by the window for ten minutes while I sign 
the letters Jimmy is no doubt breaking Com- 
mandments over with his usual silent politeness 
—then we ’ll run around to the bank for another 
five—then for a whirl through the park. Of 
course, there’re roses on Fifth Avenue—and 
candy—and tickets—Melba ?—and then I'll go 
home with you to dinner. Mr. Harrington will be 
there. Your father sent him a wireless, too,— 
then you, your mother, and I will see what ’s to be 
done while those two plot some beds of violets 
for the Exchange to-morrow. They don’t expect 
him till next day—and are raiding us this after- 
noon. -What say you?” 

““My!’’—with a long breath—“ please say that 
all over again—” 

“You littl—” 

“No, sir! One’s quite enough. Now, if 
you ‘ll hurry—hurry—hurry—well, 1’ll_ wait. 
There! Quick! You can have just one u-m-m- 
more—You robber! You!  T-t-t-oo-Stop!— 
There ’s Jimmie—” 

* * * * * ~ * 

For the first time in the history of the road the 
Limited stopped at Lumberville. 

“ Hallo-o-o, Skinny!” 

Paul Norton stepped from the private car 
“Margo” to the wayside platform of his native 
village, the first time in fifteen years. 

“Hallo, Skinny! Hey you, Skinny ! 
chew know me?—ME!—Why, you 
egged face of a young one, you! I ’ve swatted 
that mug of your’n lots of times. Don’t chew 
know your old miggle pard ?—Shake ?” 

Annoyed, Paul Norton turned to see who was 
the object of the greeting, when a blow, rather 

than a slap, on the back 
- knocked the breath out 
of him and the realiza- 
tion into him that he, 
Paul L. Norton, private 
secretary, and general 
manager for the presi- 
dent of the largest rail- 
road system in the world, 
member of four of the 
oldest and strictest clubs 
in New York City, direc- 
tor of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, he, this Paul 
Norton, was “Skinny,” 
the breath out of his 
body, an ache between 
his shoulders, and _ his 
hand squeezed to knuc- 
kle-ground agony by 
the grinning hackman 
before him. 
“Y-Y-Yes,” 
Norton, “ I-l-pardon me, 
my dear fellow—And 
can | ask you to kindly 
let go my hand ?—you 
are hurting me. Pardon 
me, you are rather 
sudden—but really | 
don’t recall you. You 
are not Tim Hines, are 


Don’t 
turkey- 
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“Tim Nothin’! See here, Skinny Norton,— 
] don’t give a d— if you do come back here 
to Lumberville—we ’re just as good as you are 
an’ a whole heap better, I ’m thinkin’,—and here 
you ‘ve got stuck up an’ tryin’ fust thing to put 
on airs as if you didn’t know me. ME! Why 
everybody knows ME! Why, dang you! | 
licked you lots of times when you was a little 
sniv ler; and | can do it again. Want to fight? 
You coward, you—Just as you always was!” 

“Yes, | remember you now—but I can’t 
quite recall yourname. You really must pardon 
me, you took me by surprise.’”’ Norton smiled 
whimsically and rubbed his rescued hand. 
“You ’ve changed some—Come, let us be friends 
—| want the friendship of every man, woman, 
and child in Lumberville—I was born here, you 
know, and have come home to see you all. Can 
you tell me where | can get a carriage?” 
‘ “Carriage! Carriage nothin’! Whew, what 
airs! See here, Skinny Norton! I’m just as 
good as you are, and a whole heap better, | ’m 
thinkin’. Seer And that’s my hack there, but 
no stuck-up dude that per- 
tends he don’t know his old 
school kid friends kin ride in 
it. That’s me.  Indipen- 
dent American citizen, | am. 
You walk. Now see how 
you like it.” The hackman 
flung himself onto the box 
and snatched up the lines. 

“But hold on 

An oath—a gross insult— 
was flung down and back 
at Norton—more bewildered 
than if the whole Exchange 
had raided the New York 
and Pacific in a body. The 
rickety hack swung down 
the muddy road in the dusk 
and disappeared around the 
birch grove. Norton turned 
to the station agent: 

“Pardon me, | am Mr. 
Norton of the N. Y. and P. 
Can you tell me how I can 
get to my father’s place? 
You know where it is? Any- 
thing on wheels to be had?” 

“1d like to help you, Mr. 
Norton, but that hack is the 
only thing to be had: unless 
you walk up to town and get 
a rig somewheres to take 
you out. Reddy, there, as 
you saw, is half red pepper, 
half gunpowder, and the rest 
plain hot-tempered fool. 
Flared up ’cause you didn’t 
know him first thing. He’s 
been blowin’ for a week since Ss 
your mother said you were a- 
comin’’’ — Norton frowned 
ever so slightly —“ He ’s been 





half of the dollar Havana disappear into the 
agent’s beard, the other half into his hip pocket. 
And Norton was a connoisseur of cigars. 

The quarter of a mile from the then dark 
station to the village was muddy. The agent, 
in his rubber boots, splashed ahead, tramping 
holes in the gluey muck into which Norton’s kid 
shoes sank over their silk tops. Wet to the knees, 
holding his heavy suit case first in one hand, then 
in the other—the strain on the aching right soon 
becoming unbearable—Mr. Paul L. Norton of 
the New York and Pacific arrived at the grocery 
store. Reddy had arrived before him; and for 
Lumberville a vast crowd had gathered. 

“Glad to see ye to hum agin, Len, me boy,” 
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knew him as of yesterday, but his fifteen years 
among thousands had clouded many a school 
memory that until this instant Norton had not 
realized. And it cut him to the quick to see how 
this hurt the honest, sincere eager men and 
women whose world began and ended in Lum- 
berville. There was but one hostile note: Reddy, 
leering from his seat on the cracker’barrel, bawled 
out: 

“So you don’t care to know your old miggle 
partner,.do ye! Who used to help you steal 
into Bate’s backyard nights ‘cause you was 
afear’d of the old woman? You,’ Skinny, you 
always was a ninny—” 

From the corner of his eye Norton saw Hender- 
son choke Red off. “He’s drunk,” 
the crowd assured him apologetically. 

“Can I arrange for a horse and 


in?” Norton-at last managed to ask. 
“Sure thing!” came the universal 
voice of Lumberville.. “Make it a 
dance! Hoo-raw for the dance at 
Norton’s to-night!” And 
dance it was. Just how he 
made those two miles of mud 
voyage in a jolting hay-rack, 
packed among nearly all 
those he had the day before, 
and for years before that, 
looked back upon so fondly, 
as the world of his boyhood, 
Paul Norton never told.’ He 
was the helpless target for 
the rain of personal questions 
and comment that is the life 
of all rustic conversations. 
“What do a overcoat like 
that there one cost in the 
city, if ye don’t mind me 
askin’ ?P—Gee whiz! That’s 
more i mine cost all me life. 
This one | got on cost nine- 
forty-nine at a fire sale—un 
I’ve worn it nigh to twenty 
years. Bully horse blanket 
linin’, too—Got your’n lined 
with horse blanket ?—Wear 
a biled shirt every day, 
Len?—’Member the time 
you was catched kissin’ 
Peter’s wife over there in the 
grove—’fore she was spliced 
to him, of course? Pete’s 
dead, now, goin’ on four 
years comin’ fall. She’s a 
widdy, now,—chance for ye 
yet, Len !—Is that there real 
silk year tie is a: make out 
of, Len?—Who’s year best 
gal, now, Len—” Dazed, 
angry, amused, annoyed, 
Norton dodged questions 
here, tried to ignore them 
there, only to have them 





blowin’ how you and he 
was old friends—And_ to 
be turned down so ’fore me—’’the agent laughed 

“to resent it was the only way he could save 
his face, as the Chinks say,—seein’ that | took 
in the whole show! But how comes it you come 
to-night P Your folks were n’t expectin’ you till 
to-morrow on the way freight. First time the 
Limited has stopped in three years, since I ’ve 
been here. She don’t stop for nobody—” 

“It did this time,’’ Norton said coldly, where- 
at the agent instantly recalled himself from his 
village environment, that bred personal questions 
to the railroad man of iron discipline. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Norton. | forgot. If you'll 
wait here I ’ll be only too glad to walk up there 
for you and send down a rig just as soon as | 
can—” 

“No, thank you. 1I’ll walk with you, if you 
don’t mind,” Then, relaxing, ‘Have a cigar?” 

“Thank you. I don’t smoke, but’’—break- 
ing the cigar in two—‘‘| chaw.’”’ Norton watched 





quavered Old Man Smith, the shoemaker. Then, 
in a confused chorus: ‘“‘Here too, Len—Mr. 
Len Norton, allow me the honor of makin’ you 
acquainted with my wife, Sue—Sue, shake hands 
with Len—Shake !—Howdy do?—Home agin’, 
air ye?—Hear’d you’un was a-comin’—Golly! 
your feet is wet, why didn’t yous wear your 
rubber boots ?—Had anythin’ to eat yit? Come 
right in—jist had to see the old town, eh, Len? 
Good old place, after all, hey? Old lady and 
gent ‘ull be corkin’ glad to see ye: 1 hear’d ’im 
tellin’ bout it—he says,-says he—New-fashioned 
way ye ve got of shakin’ hands, have ye >—Old 
way good ’nough for us’uns—” 

Deluged with whole-souled welcome, the man 
shook hands right and left at once, shielding his 
aching hand as much as possible, trying to match 
faces to names but getting them wrong half the 
time, which mistakes caused many an honest 
face to flush with wounded vanity. They all 


asked again and again. Sud- 
denly he realized where he 
was—the old home farm, with his mother stand- 
ing in the door. 

“My Len! Why, Len Norton, where did you 
come from? Come right in—and all of you,” 
cried the motherly old Mrs. Norton, as she folded 
Norton in the arms that had rocked him to child- 
hood slumber. 

“Wal! Wal, me boy! Glad to see ye to 
hum,” said a hearty voice. Paul Norton turned 
with astart. His father! He hardly recognized 
the bent shoulders, the bald head, the chin 
whiskers with their unshaven cheeks and lip, as 
the hale and rugged lumberman, in the prime of 


* physical manhood, whom all these years he had 


carried in his memory as his father. So he had 
looked the day Paul Norton, his all in a canvas 
grain sack, had left home on the way freight to 
become a mill hand fifteen years ago. A great 
wave of tenderness and of bitter-shame and 
self-reproach swept over Paul Norton’s soul, 


buggy to get out to the old place - 
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he knew not why. These people, his people, 
nothing could surpass their welcome, yet it 
grated on him, tore at his nature in a way that 
flooded him with shame. The old man ejected 
a flood of amber juice over the chin whiskers 
into the ashes of the open fire and announced: 

“Injii yeself, neighbors. Dance till ye wear 
ye gol darned legs off to ya knees. Eat till ye 
bust. Our boy’s come hum, and | giss he’s 
money enough to buy more if the old man hain’t. 
The house is your’n and his’n, God bless ’im. 
Have a chaw, Len?” 

‘“‘Thank you, fa—” 

Paul Norton was grabbed over both eyes from 
behind, a pair of fat arms smelling of soft soap 
suds having closed round his neck and crossed 
firmly over his face. 

‘Guess! Guess who it is—you ought to know 
her, Len!’’—at which the room broke into a 
roar. Norton flushed, angry to the core: not 
for fifteen years had anyone offered him such a 
familiarity. A philosopher who will look calmly 
on the dead can not endure either a mosquito or 
a tight shoe: yet greater is he who conquers 
himself than he who takes a city. A hazy idea 
of this flashed over Norton’s mind and held him 
rigid under the blinding embrace that revolted 
him. To the gathered welcomers Norton’s 
vague guesses were uproariously funny: twice 
silence fell over the room as he named two that 
were dead and sleeping in the graveyard on the 
hill. 

“Give up! Give up, do ye, Len? Sally 
O’Hara—Sally Bates who use to was—your old 
sweetheart, Len. Kiss him, Sallie! Kiss him 
good and plenty, Sallie. We'll hold him.” Use- 
less to struggle in those Amazon arms, made 
mighty over the washtub for one of his own 
section gangs, Paul Norton’s lips cringed under 
the hearty smacks that fifteen years before he 
had lingered over so lovingly with many a vow 
of constancy as he whispered his last 
farewell. 

“Can a man be born again? Is this I? 
Was | that— ?” and then the returning flood 
of shame for himself, he knew not why. 
‘Here is more sincerity than in all Newport 

Margo!” The thought pierced him like 
a harpoon. Paul Norton wrenched himself 
loose; Sallie was satisfied and stood beam- 
ing, forty and robust, arms akimbo before 
him. He, Paul Norton, master of men, 
admired of women, honored by Margo, was 
sick at soul. With a forced smile he turned 
silently, he could not trust himself to speak, 
turned from the crowded room and followed 
his father’s bent back—that back that had 
labored over logs for him through his 
childhood, that back covered with a blue 
jean shirt and crossed with leather suspen- 
ders—followed that back into another room 

his room !—Norton stopped as if struck 

his old room. Then, with a choked sob, 
he seated himself in his old chair and bent 
down to change his wet foot gear. And for 
company came all the men the little room 
would hold. Seated there in the chair of his 
childhood, Paul Norton, confidant and future 
son-in-law of America’s greatest financier, 
bared and dried his feet while his shoes were 
passed from hand to hand; then out into 
the rural ballroom as objects of mingled 
general admiration and good-natured con- 
tempt. 

“Wouldn’t last a mile on the old Rock 

Road,” commented his mother: “Say, Len! 
Oh, Len! What might sich clodhoppers 
cost in Neuw York?” The high nasal voice, 
kind as it was, rasped his ear, tuned to finer 
accents. And he hated himself for this. 

“| ’ve forgotten, mother,” he called cheer- 
ily back. 

“The idee! Buying sich expensive things 
an’ not knowin’ what they cost. That ain’t 
no way to save money, you extravagant 
boy, you,” she answered. 

“| hear’d tell once that sich shoes come to 


eight-e-e-n-n dollars apiece—te he—” giggled 
the freckled-faced schoolmarm. 

“No. No! My Len wouldn't be sich a fool,” 
he heard his mother say. “An’ it ‘ud be wicked 
to pay sich sums for shoes good only to last a 
day, when so many folks is needin’ stout shoes. 
I know,my Len! He ain’t that kind. I raised 
im.” There was a motherly pride and con- 
fidence in her voice that burned him to the core: 
both her protest and the schoolmarm’s giggled 
guess had been right. 

Paul Norton had once lit a cigar as a million- 
aire and, as the tape unwound its falling fate, 
and as the cigar steadily and slowly burned short, 
his million—His? He had not earned it !— 
the million vanished in the Northern Pacific 
comer as did the silent smoke. He had not 
quailed—yet he, that same—yet was he the 


same ?—Paul Norton sat there in his old chair — 


holding one bare damp foot in his aching hand 
and stared into what seemed to be a blank sheet 
dancing with flashing question marks. And 
these were the people he had in his heart and 
memory called “the salt of the earth;” from 
the lecture platform and at the banquet table 
glittering with silver, gold, and crystal, he had 
time and again eulogized them as “the hope of 
the nation;” these people before whom he now 
shrunk helpless, yet hated himself for the only 
term that, fight as he would, burned into his 
brain—“ east side.” They were the hope of the 
nation—and the raw uncouth east side, both in 
one, somehow, to his bewilderment. 

“Hurry up, Len,” called his mother. “ We’uns 
all awaitin’ for Sallie an’ you to open up the 
dance,” Soon, clad in gray frock coat, flaming 
red carpet slippers tied on with binding twine, 
and a pair of blue overalls, Paul Norton, social 
favorite of Gotham, led the Lumberville dance 
in honor of his home-coming. The humor and 
the romp of it all caught him, and he was a boy 











TO-DAY 
By EDITH MINITER 


Other suns will shine as golden, 
Other skies be just as blue, 
Other south winds blow as softly, 
Gently drinking up the dew: 
Other goldenrod and asters 
With the sun and sky agree, 
These for other men and women— 
Just to-day for you and me. 


Other fruit of winey flavor 
Wanderers will pluck and eat, 

Other birds with winsome voices 
Other songs will sing—as sweet: 

O’er the dappled brook will midges 
Dance an hour, then cease to be, 

All the world may have to-morrow— 
But to-day ’s for you and me. 


Other gardens will be planted 
Fair as this which we call ours, 
Other blooms will put to shaming 
These benign, old-fashioned flowers; 
All the glories of the sunset 
In. the sunrise one may see, 
That which others call the dawning 
Is the night for you and me. 
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again—with a sickening, haunting fear that at 
heart he was a cad. His soul ached as did his 
swollen hand. Sallie’s soapy love squeezes in 
“money musk”’ were sicklied o’er by the thought 
of that loving farewell by moonlight fifteen years 
ago. 

“Supper all !”’ bellowed his father’s voice above 
the screeching of the fiddles and the tinny piano, 
Seized suddenly from behind, Paul Norton, Etc., 
was hoisted into the air and ridden heartily 
into the supper room. One of the shoulders 
on which he rode in regal state was the broad 
muscular shoulder of Sallie. It was soft and 
warm and dimpled fifteen years ago. 


“Help yourself, all of you. Len must eat a . 


bite of every cake on the table, and pie, too,— 
here, Len! You jist got to eat some of this ’ere 
fried rooster | cooked in the way you used to like 
so, fore you up and gone away,—here ’s the very 
kind of persarves you liked—un jell—un apple 
butter. Don’t | know—” Ah, for the stomach 
of Len the Boy! sighed Paul Norton, forbidden 
to taste even, limited by a five-thousand-dollar- 
a-year expert to food these rugged people would 
—did !—scoff at. He felt, he knew himself to 
be their superior—but in what? Not in body: 
not in morals—in mind? Whose personality 
ruled here to-night? His?—or theirs? Blind 
angry with himself—yet ashamed—Paul Norton, 
master spirit of half a million men—fool or hero 
as you please—tasted this—ate that—rather than 
cause heartburning to a score of uncouth house- 
wives who had remembered his schoolboy tastes 
for fifteen years. 

“Len,” roared Jeb Turner, the blacksmith, 
above the clatter, with a broad wink at all but 
Sallie, “Len, | hear’d ye air ingaged to git spliced 
down in York. How ’bout it?” Norton’s hot 
flush of anger was taken for embarrassment. 
“Don’t be bashful, Len—tell us "bout her— 
pritty is she ?>—got the money ?—’t ain’t a grass 

widdy, is she, Len?—or sod, eh, Len,— 
when ’s it to ber—we’re all comin’—” 
rained at him till he sat speechless. Biting 
into a doughnut and munching it, his mother 
remarked with her mouthful: 

“|-hope-she ’s-a-good-girl ?”’ 

“Indeed she is, mother, the very best in 
the world—” 

“Can’t beat my Sallie any, can she?” 
bristled old Mrs. Bates. Norton smiled wanly 
at the contrast, when Mrs. Bates added: 
“Remember, Len, Sallie was your first love. 
And it’s a whole lots of times I says to 
Mrs. Paine next door, an’ jist last week, 
too, | says, says | to her at the sewing cir- 
cle, | says to her, ‘My Sallie was once in- 
gaged to Lennie Norton, un he’s a herdin’ 
with the Rockerfellers un Morguns now—jist 
beats all | hear’d tell of; un | says to her, 
says |, ‘And I refused my consint when he 
come to ax me for her—un Len cried un got 
down on his knees un that’s why he went 
away from here, ’cause he could n’t git my 
Sallie.’ Sallie ’s married now—or was, Len 
—Joe O’Hara—an’ he was foreman of the 
brickyards down our way ‘fore the engine 
run over and killed him. But she’s to ume 
agin, Len—un is willin’ to let bygones be 
bygones. Un me un her is comin’ to call 
on your new gal down in York next fall 
when we comes down, seein’ we’s never 
been ’way from Lumberville in all our born 
days—un her name’s Maggie just like my 
mother’s wus—”’ Anger, mortification, but 
mostly a hurt bewilderment left Paul Nor- 
ton silent. Margo, his future wife ; daughter 
of— “Un I was a-sayin’—” went on Mrs. 
Bates. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Bates,” broke in Nor- 
ton in desperation, “‘Is-is-er-is your potato 
crop doing well now? | noticed it as | 
came by to-night ?”’ : 

“Len,” interrupted his mother, severely 
but kindly, “it ain’t polite to suddenly in- 
terrupt no one when they ’re a speakin’— 

[Concluded on pages 211 and 212} 
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hat We Owe to Dreamers 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


ncE When Emerson was in the company of men of affairs, who had been 
discussing railroads, stocks, and other business matters for some time, 
he said, “Gentlemen, now let us discuss real things for a while.”’ 

Emerson was called “the dreamer of dreamers,” because he had the 
prophetic vision that saw the world that would be, the higher civilization to 
come. Tens of thousands of men and women to-day 
stand where he stood almost alone 

Edison is a dreamer, because he sees people half 
a century hence using and enjoying inventions, dis- 
coveries, and facilities which make the most ad- 
vanced utilities of to-day seem very antiquated. 
His mind’s eye sees, as curiosities in museums, fifty 
years hence, mechanisms and devices which now seem marveldus to us. 
He is a dreamer, but he lives in a world more real than mést people. 
Dreamers in this sense are true prophets. They see the civilization that 
will be, long before it arrives. : 

As it was the dreamers of ’49 who built the old San Francisco and 
made it the greatest port on the Western coast, so, when San Francisco 
lay in ashes, a few months ago, and 300,000 people were homeless, it was 
the dreamers of to-day who saw the new city in the ashes of the old, 
where others saw only desolation, and who, with indomitable grit, that 
unconquerable American will that characterized the pioneers of a half- 
century before, began to plan a new city greater and grander than the old. 


Dreamers Are 
Often the True 
Prophets 


a a 


It was in dreams that the projectors of the great transcontinental rail- 
roads first saw teeming cities and vast business enterprises where the more 
“ practical ” men, without imagination, saw only the great American desert, 
vast alkali plains, sage grass, and impassable mountains. The dreams of 
men like Huntington and Stanford bound together the East and the West 
with bands of steel, made the two oceans neighbors, reclaimed the desert, 
and built cities where before only desolation reigned. 

It was the persistency and grit of dreamers that triumphed over the 
congressmen without imagination who advised importing dromedaries to 
carry the mails across the great American desert, 
because they said it was ridiculous, a foolish waste of 
money, to build a railroad to the Pacific Ocean, as 
there was nothing there to support a population. 

It was such dreamers, who saw the great metrop- 
olis of Chicago in a straggling Indian village, the Omahas, the Kansas 
Cities, the Denvers, the Salt Lake Cities, the Los Angeleses, and the San 
Franciscos many years before they arrived, that made their existence 
possible. 

It was such dreamers as Marshall Field, Joseph Leiter, and Potter 
Palmer, who saw in the ashes of the burned Chicago a new and glorified 
city, infinitely greater and grander than the old. 

Take the dreamers out of the world’s history, and who would care to 
read it P 

The most of the things which make life worth living, which have eman- 
cipated man from drudgery and lifted him above commonness and ugliness 
—the great amenities of life—we owe to our dreamers. 


The Dreams That 
Have Come True 


a e 


The present is but the sum total of the dreaming of the ages that 
have gone before,—the dream of the past made real,—the conveniences, 
facilities, luxuries, the improvements, which have emancipated us from 
much of the drudgery and the slavery of the past. Our great ocean 
liners, our marvelous tunnels, our magnificent bridges, our schools, our 
universities, our héspitals, our libraries, our cosmopolitan cities, with 
their vast facilities and comforts and beauties of art, are all the result of 
somebody’s dreams. 

We hear a great deal of talk about the impracticality of dreamers, of 
people whose heads are among the stars while their feet are on the earth; 
but where would civilization be to-day but for the 
dreamers? We should still be riding in the stage- 
coach or tramping across continents. Weshould still 
cross the ocean in sailing ships, and our letters would 
be carried across continents by the pony express. 

“Tt can not be done,” cries the man without imagination. “It can be 
done, it can be done,” cries the dreamer, and he persists in his dreams 
through all sorts of privations even to the point of starvation, if necessary, 
until his visions, his inventions, his discoveries, his ideas for the better- 
ment of the race, are accomplished. 

What a picture the dreamer Columbus presented as he went about 
exposed to continual scoffs and indignities, characterized as an adventurer, 
the very children taught to regard him as a madman and pointing to their 
foreheads as he passed! He dreamed of a world beyond the seas, and, 
in spite of unspeakable obstacles, his visions became a glorious reality. 

Hedied a neglected beggar, although his dreams had enriched the world, 
while a pickle dealer of Seville gave his name to the mighty continent 


To Be Great Is To 
Bé Misunderstood 


Columbus had discovered. But was this Genoese dreamer a failure? Ask 
more than a hundred million people who inhabit the vast wilderness, the 
greatest continent the sun ever shown upon, if this dreamer was a 
failure! 

It was the men who saw the marvelous Hoe press in the hand-press a 
quarter of a century ahead of their contemporaries that made modern 
journalism possible. Without these dreamers our printing would still be 
done by hand. It was men who were denounced as visionaries who practi- 
cally annihilated space and enabled us to converse and transact business 
with people thousands of miles away as though they were in the same 
building with us. 

How many matter-of-fact, unimaginative men, who see only through 
practical eyes, would it take to replace in civilization an Edison, a Bell, or 
a Marconi? 

The very practical people tell us that the imagination is all well enough 
in artists, musicians, and poets, but that it has little place in the great world 
of realities. Yet all leaders of men have been dreamers. Our great cap- 

tains of industry, our merchant princes, have had 


The Achievers powerful, prophetic imaginations. They had faith 
in the vast commercial possibilities of our people. 
of the Impossible If it had not been for our dreamers, the American 


population would still be hugging the Atlantic coast. 

The most practical people in the world are those who can look far into 

the future and see the civilization yet to be, who can see the coming man 

emancipated from the present-day narrowing, hampering fetters and 

limitations, superstitions, men who have the ability to foresee things to 

come with the power to make them realities. The dreamers have ever been 
those who have achieved the seemingly impossible. 


. _ 


Our public parks, our art galleries, our great institutions are dotted with 
monuments and statues which the world has built to its dreamers,—men 
and women who dreamed of better things, better days for the human race, 

What horrible experiences men and women have gone through in 
prisons and dungeons for their dreams, dreams which were destined 
to lift the world from savagery and emancipate man from drudgery. 

The very dreams for which Galileo and other great scientists were im- 


prisoned and persecuted were recognized science only a few generations ~ 


later. Galileo’s dream gave us anew heaven and anewearth. The dreams 
of Confucius, of Buddha, of Socrates, have become realities in millions of 
human lives. 

Christ Himself was denounced as a dreamer, but His whole life was a 
prophesy, a dream of the coming man, the coming civilization. He saw 
beyond the burlesque of the man God intended, beyond the deformed, 
weak, deficient, imperfect man heredity had made, to the perfect man, 
the ideal man, the image of divinity. 

Our visions do not mock us. They are evidences of what is to be, the 
foreglimpses of possible realities. The castle in the air always precedes 
the castle on the earth. 

George Stephenson, the poor miner, dreamed of a locomotive engine 
that would revolutionize the traffic of the world. While working in the 
coal pits, for sixpence a day, or patching the clothes 
and mending the boots of his fellow-workmen to earn 
a little money to attend a night school, and at the 
same time supporting his blind father, he continued 
todream. People called him crazy. “His roaring en- 
gine will set the houses on fire with its sparks,” every- 
body cried. “Smoke will pollute the air;” “carriage 
makers and coachmen will starve for want of work.” See this dreamer in 
the House of Commons, when members of Parliament were cross-questioning 
him. “What,” said one member, “can be more palpably absurd and 
ridiculous than the prospect held out of locomotives traveling twice as 
fast as horses? We should as soon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer 
themselves to be fired off upon one of Congreve’s rockets, as to trust them- 
selves to the mercy of such a machine, going at such arate. We trust that 
Parliament will, in all the railways it may grant, limit-the speed to eight or 
nine miles an hour, which we agree with Mr. Sylvester is as great as can be 
ventured upon.” But, in spite of calumny, ridicule, and opposition, this 
“crazy visionary” toiled on for fifteen years for the realization of his vision. 
On the fourth of August, 1907, New York is to celebrate the centennial 
of the dream of Robert Fulton. See the crowd of curious scoffers at the 
wharves of the Hudson River at noon on Friday, August 4, 1807, to witness 
the results of what they thought the most ridiculous idea which ever en- 
tered a human brain, to witness what they believed would be a most 
humiliating failure of the dreams of a “crank” who proposed to take a 
party of people up the river to Albany in a steam vessel named the “ Cler- 
mont!” “Did anybody ever hear of such an absurd idea as navigating 
against the current of the Hudson River without sail ?”’ scornfully said the 
scoffing wiseacres. Many of them thought that the man who had fooled 

[Concluded on pages 2137 and 214) 
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ffairs At one time he 
worked in the fields 
e peasants, but in July of 
i not share any of their 
At least I, personally, did 
at work among them.” 





Josiah Flynt (Willard) died in Chicago on 
January 2!. He succumbed to pneumonia 
after fighting the disease with all the vigor of his 

nderful nature. We wonder how many of 
eaders realize just what Josiah Flynt did in 
writing this autobiography. We wonder, too, 
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“‘He was a very much shriv- 
eled-up looking individual, and, 
when sitting down, looked very 
diminutive. He wore immense 
eyeglasses, which gave his eyes 
an owlish appearance. He was 
the proud father of twelve chil- 
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VIRCHOW 

“The diminutive and modest 
Virchow could reconstruct our no- 
tions about pathology and medi- 
cine, and, at the same time, be a 
great Liberal, but he could not tol- 
erate Bismarck. The monstrous 
chancellor could hold his own in 
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«* From his manner and curtness 
of speech, he might have been 
taken for a doctor during calling 
hours. He was friendly, after a 
fashion, but the fashion was asifhe 
had finished making intimate ac- 
quaintances, and henceforth meant 
to hold the world at a distance.” 





to-day, and no one can read Mr. Flynt’s narra- 
tive of his life without giving it serious thought. 
Mr. Flynt was able to work the problem out for 
himself, we are glad to say. Out of a rather 
grim wrestle with the world, he evolved a 
philosophy of his own. But most of the other 





how many realize what we are about in pub- dren, more or less, and no Berlin 
lishing *t. One discriminating reader writes, “It landlord would rent hima flat.” 





but I didn’t know that any editor had 
the nerve to print such a story.” As a human 


on” there has been nothing quite like it since man first learned to write. Mr. 
lynt has unrolled his life story before you with merciless truth. 
\n offhand reader, here and there, perhaps looks on ‘t My Life—So Far” as galloping 
romance. It is romance—of an astonishingly picturesque sort. But it is more than romance- 
t Strikes deeper than any mere romance could. The really astonishing thing about it is that 
Mr. Flynt should have written it ct all. Men ordinarily do not tell these things, and editors 
dinarily do not print them. Why did he write it, and why are we printing it ? 
\s to the firs question we can only surmise. As to the second, we are printing this 
narrative because it introduces to our readers the biggest problem in the world—the boy 


t 


and out of Parliament, 
could not associate with Virchow.”” 


Rar be odd, hard-to-understand boys of thirty years ago 


headed wrong and stayed wrong. The parents of 





to-day study their children more, but the problem 
is not yet solved. When it is solved our other 


great problems of citizenship and right living will cease to be problems. 


Never before has any magazine had the opportunity to present such a searching human 


document as this of Mr. Flynt’s. 


but, we think, wholesome. 


eamest prayer and wish.” 


Without apologies or excuses, he has here laid bare the 
mind of the misunderstood boy, and of the man that the boy grew to be. It is strong meat, 
Unhappy at home, the boy Josiah Flynt went away to find 
happiness abroad. He never found it. And in setting down what is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable autobiography of modern times, he said, simply and with feeling, ‘‘ That my 
fellow dupes in the fruitless chase may all become sweet philosophers in the end is my 
Josiah Flynt left onelegacy,—the most wonderful life Story of the 


problem. Few people understood this problem a generation ago. We pay more attention to it times. It is a great confession, a great literary document, a great lesson.— The Editors. 


[| BEGAN my career in Berlin in a very “Dutch” 
ready-made suit of clothes, high-heeled shoes 
ut could be pulled on at one tug like the 


1eo”’ slipper, a ready-made fly-necktie, 
i hat the style of which may be seen at 
t in this country in the neighborhood 
Ellis Island; it was local color hatified, 
1. While | lay asleep on the sofa in 
yther’s library, making up for the loss 
eep at sea, my mother went out and 
made these purchases. Washed, 
i, and fed, I may have looked 
tch,” but I was clean at least, and 
was no dusky fireman about to order 
to hurry ‘“‘furder mit de coals.” 

lt is a far cry from the stoke room of 
1) ocean liner to a refined home and un- 
d educational opportunities. _No one 
who had seen me _ passing coal on the 
Elbe’’ would have expected to meet me 
in the lecture rooms of the Berlin Univer- 
few months later, a full-fledged 
in the “philosophical faculty.” 
And no one was more surprised at such a 

rphosis than the student himself. 
me about in this way. For a fort- 
so after reaching Berlin there was 
iat | felt equal to beyond sitting in 
tther’s library, resting and reading. 
tle “Dutch” outfit made me present- 
t least, and | was welcome to spend 
much time as I liked browsing among 
books. It seemed strange for awhile 
it there in comfort. and ease after the 
long tramp trip and the voyage on- the 
Elbe,’ but | soon found myself fitting into 
the new arrangement without. much diffi- 
ulty. The coal passing experience had 
xhausted my physical resources more than 
| had at first imagined, and for days lying 


on a lounge was about as much as | felt up to. 
It was during this period, | recall, that | 
Livingstone’s “Travels in Africa,” 





“The Norwegian sprang at him with an oath” 


George Eliot’s 





“Daniel Deronda,” some of John Stuart Mill’s 
“Political Economy,” and chapters in German 
history. I seemed to take as naturally to this 


selection in my reading as I had formerly 
taken to tramp trips—testimony, it seems 
to me, that two sets of forces were always 
at work Within me. While poring over these 
books, the Road, Die Ferne, and my former 
companionships seemed as foreign to my 
nature as they could possibly be; indeed, | 
frequently caught myself looking about the 
library with its pleasant appointments, and 
wondering whether my wanderings were not, 
after all, simply a nightmare. 

Friendly care and good food soon re- 
stored me to my usual good health, and 
then came walks, visits in and about the 
city, experiments in the language on long- 
suffering cabbies and tramway conductors, 
and a pleasant round of excursions in the 
environs. But nothing as yet had been 
said or decided about my status in the new 
home, my mother apparently wanting me to 
recuperate first and then suggest something 
myself. My twenty-first birthday was near 
at hand. I was no longer a boy with no 
responsibilities. My own sense of the fitness 
of things told me that it was high time for 
me to be up and doing, if | was going to 
be of any use to myself and the family. 
Yet, for the life of ‘me, I could think of 
nothing more remunerative and honorable 
as a calling than a woodchopper’s life in the 
Black Forest. One of the coal trimmers on 
the “Elbe,” a “bankrupp” whose acquaint- 
ance | had made in the Hoboken cellar, 
had told me about this work in South Ger- 
many, and | had made up my mind to go 
there, in case Berlin proved inhospitable. 
At best, it was a makeshift job, but, for 
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the time being, it was the best outlook that 
| had—at least so | thought. My mother, how- 
ever, had no good opinion of this plan, and rec- 
ommended that I consider the whole matter 
more fully. 

I finally decided that another fair test of sea 
life should be made, not in the bunkers or stoke 
room, but on deck, or wherever my services 
might be in demand. For some strange reason 
| had Egypt as an objective, perhaps on account 
of reading Livingstone’s book. There was no- 
thing particular that 1 can remember now to 
thake Egypt any more attractive than Italy. 
But the name seemed to fascinate me, and | told 
my mother that if she would help me get to 
Liverpool, I believed that my rightful calling 
would come to light there. A number of days 
were taken up in discussing this new project, 


regretted to-day, but it seemed to accomplish 
very little at the time. I lodged in the Sailor’s 
Home and tried to act and talk like a master of 
a ship, as long as my money lasted, but this was 
as far as | got toward becoming an admiral or 
in the direction of Egypt. The only “berth” 
offered me was in a Norwegian schooner as 
“cook’s mate” or something like that, whatever 
“that” may mean. Liverpool itself, however, 
or rather those sections of it near the Sailor’s 
Home and Lime Street, was faithfully explored 
and studied. But no opportunity was offered 
me to become an admiral on a coal-passer’s 
experience. 

The upshot of the trip to England was a hasty 
return to Germany to try something else—and 
to celebrate my coming of age. | meant that 
that event should mark a distinct change in my 
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were ordinarily accepted on their face value. 

I can hardly suppress a smile now when | 
think of my entrance into this famous univer- 
sity. To be sure, I had the necessary amount of 
money and had long since passed the required 
age limit, but I am afraid that a stock-taking 
of my other qualifications would have left me 
woefully in the lurch, had the other qualifications 
not been taken for granted. There were two 
years at an American college to my credit, it is 
true, and I had perhaps done more general reading 
than even the average German student. But 
what else was there to entitle me to matricula- 
tion? Nothing, I fear, unless it was my mother’s 
earnest wish ‘that this take place. 

On my return from England I was determined 
to let her suggest what was best for me to do, 
having made such a fiasco of the English venture, 








but I persisted in thinking that Liverpool and 
Egypt had something wonderful in store for me. 
The good housing and nourishment had very 
probably awakened my Wanderlust again, but I 
know that the projected trip was not meant as a 
mere wandering in the dark, | honestly believed 
that something worth while would come of it. 

It was eventually decided that I should at least 
try my hand in Liverpool, and more than suffi- 
cient money for the trip was given tome. I left 
Berlin thinking that | ought to go back at 
least an admiral of a fleet, my mother feeling 
quite hopeful about me, yet regretting that I was 
not then willing to sound Berlin a little more, 
and see whether | could not fit in there. 

As no particular harm came to me from the 
Liverpool experiment perhaps it is not to be 


manner and habits of life, and in many ways it did. 
* * * * * * 

In the early nineties it was easier for foreigners 
to get into Berlin University than it is now. 
To-day, | am told, certificates and diplomas from 
other institutions must be shown before the stu- 
dent can matriculate. In 1890, my matricu- 
lating year, all that was necessary to become 
enrolled as a student in good standing was to 
have a twenty-mark piece in one’s pocket to pay 
the matriculation fee, and perhaps fifty marks 
more to pay for one’s first semester’s lectures. 
Nothing was asked about one’s former studies 
or academic training. The university was open 
to all male foreigners over seventeen years of 
age. Germans had to show a Gymnasium, or 
preparatory school, certificate, but foreigners 


a suggestion and enterprise of my own. The 
university and its professors loomed up large in 
my mother’s eyes. If she could only see me once 
started on such a career, she said, she thought 
that her cup of happiness would be full, indeed. 
She was set on having at least one academic 
child in the family, and my presence in Berlin 
and my willingness to behave, renewed her hopes 
that this ambition was to be realized. Fortu- 
nate it was for her ambition and my sensibilities 
that the matriculation ceremonies were so simple. 
My German at the time had been selected prin- 
cipally from the coal-passers’ vocabulary, but | 
was quick in overhauling it, and, when ready 
to matriculate, probably knew as much of the 
language as does the average American student 
on first entering the university. On receiving 
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worked in the fields 
asants, but in July of 
not share any of their 
At least I, personally, did 
at work among them.” 





Josiah Flynt (Willard) died in Chicago on 


January 2!. He succumbed to pneumonia 
fighting the disease with all the vigor of his 
wonderful nature. We wonder how many of 
eaders realize just what Josiah Flynt did in 
writing this autobiography. We wonder, too, 


how many realize what we are about in pub- 
lishing *t. One discriminating reader writes, “It 
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MOMMSEN 


“He was a very much shriv- 
eled-up looking individual, and, 
when sitting down, looked very 
diminutive. He wore immense 
eyeglasses, which gave his eyes 
an owlish appearance. He was 
the proud father of twelve chil- 
dren, more or less, and no Berlin 
landlord would rent hima flat.” 





COMMUNING WITH GREAT MINDS 





VIRCHOW 


“The diminutive and modest 
Virchow could reconstruct our no- 
tions about pathology and medi- 
cine, and, at the same time, be a 
great Liberal, but he could not tol- 
erate Bismarck. The monstrous 
chancellor could hold his own in 
and out of Parliament, but he 
could not associate with Virchow.”’ 
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« From his manner and curtness 
of speech, he might have been 
taken for a doctor during calling 
hours. He was friendly, after a 
fashion, but the fashion was as if he 
had finished making intimate ac- 
quaintances, and henceforth meant 
to hold the world at a distance.” 





to-day, and no one can read Mr. Flynt’s narra- 
tive of his life without giving it serious thought. 
Mr. Flynt was able to work the problem out for 
himself, we are glad to say. Out of a rather 
grim wrestle with the world, he evolved a 
philosophy of his own. But most of the other 
odd, hard-to-understand boys of thirty years ago 
headed wrong and stayed wrong. The parents of 


is great—but | didn’t know that any editor had 
the nerve to print such a story.” As a human 


ion” there has been nothing quite like it since man first learned to write. Mr. 


Flynt has unrolled his life story before you with merciless truth. 
\n offhand reader, here and there, perhaps looks on ‘t My Life—So Far” as galloping document as this of Mr. Flynt’s. 
romance. It is romance—of an astonishingly picturesque sort. But it is more than romance. 


[trikes deeper than any mere romance could. The really astonishing thing about it is that 
Mr. Flynt should have written it at all. Men ordinarily do not tell these things, and editors 
dinarily do not print them. Why did he write it, and why are we printing it ? 

\s to the first question we can only surmise. As to the second, we are printing this 


to-day study their children more, but the problem 
is not yet solved. When it is solved our other 


great problems of citizenship and right living will cease to be problems. 


Never before has any magazine had the opportunity to present such a searching human 


but, we think, wholesome. 


Without apologies or excuses, he has here laid bare the 
mind of the misunderstood boy, and of the man that the boy grew to be. It is strong meat, 
Unhappy at home, the boy Josiah Flynt went away to find 
happiness abroad. He never found it. And in setting down what is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable autobiography of modern times, he said, simply and with feeling, “‘ That my 
fellow dupes in the fruitless chase may all become sweet philosophers in the end is my 


narrative because it introduces to our readers the biggest problem in the world—the boy earnest prayer and wish.” Josiah Flynt left onelegacy,—the most wonderful life Story of the 
problem. Few people understood this problem a generation ago. We pay more attention to it times. It is a great confession, a great literary document, a great lesson.— The Editors. 
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hat could be pulled on at one tug like the 
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t in this country in the neighborhood 
Island; it was local color hatified, 
1. While | lay asleep on the sofa in 
nother’s library, making up for the loss 
eep at sea, my mother went out and 
made these purchases. Washed, 
and fed, | may have looked 
Dutch,” but I was clean at least, and 
is no dusky fireman about to order 
hurry ‘“furder mit de coals.” 
1 far cry from the stoke room of 
) liner to a refined home and un- 
| educational opportunities. _No one 
id seen me _ passing coal on the 
would have expected to meet me 
ecture rooms of the Berlin Univer- 
i few months later, a full-fledged 
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ther’s library, resting and reading. 
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least, and I was welcome to spend 
ich time as I liked browsing among 
books. It seemed strange for awhile 
there in comfort and ease after the 
tramp trip: and the voyage on: the 
Elbe,” but | soon found myself fitting into 
new arrangement without. much diffi- 
ity. The coal passing experience had 
exhausted my physical resources more than 
| had at first imagined, and for days lying 


It was during this period, | recall, that I read 
Livingstone’s ‘Travels in Africa,’’ George Eliot’s 
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“Political Economy,” and chapters in German 
history. I seemed to take as naturally to this 


selection in my reading as | had formerly 
taken to tramp trips—testimony, it seems 
to me, that two sets of forces were always 
at work Within me. While poring over these 
books, the Road, Die Ferne, and my former 
companionships seemed as foreign to my 
nature as they could possibly be; indeed, | 
frequently caught myself looking about the 
library with its pleasant appointments, and 
wondering whether my wanderings were not, 
after all, simply a nightmare. 

Friendly care and good food soon re- 
stored me to my usual good health, and 
then came walks, visits in and about the 
city, experiments in the language on long- 
suffering cabbies and tramway conductors, 
and a pleasant round of excursions in the 
environs. But nothing as yet had been 
said or decided about my status in the new 
home, my mother apparently wanting me to 
recuperate first and then suggest something 
myself. My twenty-first birthday was near 
at hand. I was no longer a boy with no 
responsibilities. My own sense of the fitness 
of things told me that it was high time for 
me to be up and doing, if | was going to 
be of any use to myself and the family. 
Yet, for the life of me, I could think of 
nothing more remunerative and honorable 
as a calling than a woodchopper’s life in the 
Black Forest. One of the coal trimmers on 
the “Elbe,” a “bankrupp” whose acquaint- 
ance | had made in the Hoboken cellar, 
had told me about this work in South Ger- 
many, and I had made up my mind to go 
there, in case Berlin proved inhospitable. 
At best, it was a makeshift job, but, for 
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the time being, it was the best outlook that 
| had—at least so I thought. My mother, how- 
ever, had no good opinion of this plan, and rec- 
ommended that I consider the whole matter 
more fully. 

I finally decided that another fair test of sea 
life should be made, not in the bunkers or stoke 
room, but on deck, or wherever my services 
might be in demand. For some strange reason 
| had Egypt as an objective, perhaps on account 
of reading Livingstone’s book. There was no- 
thing particular that | can remember now to 
thake Egypt any more attractive than Italy. 
But the name seemed to fascinate me, and I told 
my mother that if she would help me get to 
Liverpool, I believed that my rightful calling 
would come to light there. A number of days 
were taken up in discussing this new project, 


regretted to-day, but it seemed to accomplish 
very little at the time. I lodged in the Sailor’s 
Home and tried to act and talk like a master of 
a ship, as long as my money lasted, but this was 
as far as 1 got toward becoming an admiral or 
in the direction of Egypt. The only “berth” 
offered me was in a Norwegian schooner as 
“cook’s mate” or something like that, whatever 
“that” may mean. Liverpool itself, however, 
or rather those sections of it near the Sailor’s 
Home and Lime Street, was faithfully explored 
and studied. But no opportunity was offered 
me to become an admiral on a coal-passer’s 
experience. 

The upshot of the trip to England was a hasty 
return to Germany to try something else—and 
to celebrate my coming of age. I meant that 
that event should mark a distinct change in my 
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were ordinarily accepted on their face value. 

I can hardly suppress a smile now when | 
think of my entrance into this famous univer- 
sity. To be sure, | had the necessary amount of 
money and had long since passed the required 
age limit, but | am afraid that a stock-taking 
of my other qualifications would have left me 
woefully in the lurch, had the other qualifications 
not been taken for granted. There were two 
years at an American college to my credit, it is 
true, and I had perhaps done more general reading 
than even the average German student. But 
what else was there to entitle me to matricula- 
tion? Nothing, I fear, unless it was my mother’s 
earnest wish that this take place. 

On my return from England I was determined 
to let her suggest what was best for me to do, 
having made such a fiasco of the English venture, 





but I persisted in thinking that Liverpool and 
Egypt had something wonderful in store for me. 
The good housing and nourishment had very 
probably awakened my Wanderlust again, but | 
know that the projected trip was not meant as a 
mere wandering in the dark, | honestly believed 
that something worth while would come of it. 

It was eventually decided that I should at least 
try my hand in Liverpool, and more than suffi- 
cient money for the trip was given tome. | left 
Berlin thinking that I ought to go back at 
least an admiral of a fleet, my mother feeling 
quite hopeful about me, yet regretting that I was 
not then willing to sound Berlin a little more, 
and see whether | could not fit in there. 

As no particular harm came to me from the 
Liverpool experiment perhaps it is not to be 


manner and habits of life, and in many ways it did. 
* * * * * * 

In the early nineties it was easier for foreigners 
to get into Berlin University than it is now. 
To-day, I am told, certificates and diplomas from 
other institutions must be shown before the stu- 
dent can matriculate. In 1890, my matricu- 
lating year, all that was necessary to become 
enrolled as a student in good standing was to 
have a twenty-mark piece in one’s pocket to pay 
the matriculation fee, and perhaps fifty marks 
more to pay for one’s first semester’s lectures. 
Nothing was asked about one’s former studies 
or academic training. The university was open 
to all male foreigners over seventeen years of 
age. Germans had to show a Gymnasium, or 
preparatory school, certificate, but foreigners 


a Suggestion and enterprise of my own. The 
university and its professors loomed up large in 
my mother’s eyes. If she could only see me once 
started on such a career, she said, she thought 
that her cup of happiness would be full, indeed. 
She was set on having at least one academic 
child in the family, and my presence in Berlin 
and my willingness to behave, renewed her hopes 
that this ambition was to be realized. Fortu- 
nate it was for her ambition and my sensibilities 
that the matriculation ceremonies were so simple. 
My German at the time had been selected prin- 
cipally from the coal-passers’ vocabulary, but | 
was quick in overhauling it, and, when ready 
to matriculate, probably knew as much of the 
language as does the average American student 
on first entering the university. On receiving 
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my matriculation certificate from the rector—a 
very formidable document it was, written in Latin, 
which | had long since forgotten—shaking hands 
with him, and receiving the faculty’s welcome 
into the institution, | asked that my faulty Ger- 
man be pardoned. 

“Certainly, Herr Studiosus, certainly,’”’ the 
rector assured me. ‘You are here to learn, we 
all are. So excuses are not necessary.” 

This was all the formality that was attached to 
the entrance ceremony. In five minutes, thanks 
to the rector, | had changed from a quondam 
coal passer to a would-be doctor of philosophy 
in the great Friedrich Wilhelm Universitit, a 
royal institution. 

To take a Ph.D. at Berlin, in my day, at least 
one major study was required, and also two 
minors. Six semesters was the time necessary 


for preparation before one could promoviren, 


and an acceptable “thesis” was absolutely nec- 
essary before examination was permissible. 
As a rule, a man with a well-written thesis and 
a fair mastery of his major subject, succeeded in 
getting a degree. There were no examinations 
until the candidates for degrees were ready to 
promoviren, to try for their Doctor’s degree. At 
the end of the three years, six semesters, such 


candidates were called before their professors, 
and made to tell what they knew both in their 
major and minor studies. The examination 
was oral and alleged to be pretty minute, but I 
have been told by a Japanese, with a Ph.D. de- 
gree from Johns Hopkins University and pre- 
liminary study in German institutions, that, in 
his case, he would have preferred to take his 
chances in a bout with the Berlin examiners. 

The significance of the title was by no means 
clear to me on matriculating in Berlin. In an 
indefinite sort of way I knew that it stood for 
certain learned acquirements, but what these 
amounted to, puzzled me much of the time, and 
it does yet. Occasionally, some visiting clergy- 
man would preach for our local pastor in the 
American Church, and I| noticed that when a 
Ph.D. was a part of his title, it was thought ex- 
tra good form to pay extra attention to his dis- 
course 

| think this extra attention was partly due to 
the significance which our pastor gave to such 
decorations. He put much stress on learned 
institutions, their doctrines and teaching, and 
his discourses—many of them at least—might 
have been delivered in the university so far as 
they patched up the spiritual wear and tear of 
his hearers. 

He very kindly took an interest in my selec- 
tion of lectures at the university. For the life 
of me | can not recall now why he or | chose politi- 
cal economy for my major study. It may have 
been because my father had been much interested 
in this subject and had possessed a fine library 
on economic questions. It may also be account- 
ed for by my cursory look into John Stuart 
Mill’s book previous to leaving for Liverpool. 
Still again, it may have been one of those hap- 
hazard selections which are resorted to in cases 
like mine; the subject was safe at least and per- 
haps the good doctor thought that studying 
inight inculcate good principles in me about per- 
sonal economy. Whatever the cause may 
have been, | was enrolled in the Philosopbische 
Facultat, as an earnest delver into Theoretische 
und praktische National-Oekonomie. | took two 
privatum, twenty mark, lectures in my major, 
each semester | was in the university. Pro- 
fessors Wagner and Schmoller were my instruc- 


tors in these courses. With Professor Wagner 
I never became well acquainted, but an interview 
that | once had with Professor Schmoller has al- 


ways remained memorable. I had spent twenty 
marks semester after semester on his lectures, and 
it did not seem to me that | was getting on very 
fast in my subject. Being a near neighbor of ours, 
| resolved, one day, to call on him in his villa, 
and find out whether the trouble was on his side 
or mine. | had other uses for the semester twenty 
marks, unless he absolutely needed them. He 


asked me point blank what my preparation for 
university work had been previous to matricu- 
lating at Berlin, and how it had come about that 
political economy had been selected as my major. 
I told him the truth, even resorting to anecdotes 
about riding freight cars to make myself clear. 
He laughed. 

“And what have you in mind as a topic for a 
thesis ?’”’ he asked me. I had been four semes- 
ters in the university, and it was time for me to 
begin to think seriously about a thesis if | in- 
tended to promoviren. My thoughts were very 
scattered on this point, but | finally managed to 
tell the professor that vagrancy and geography 
seemed to have considerable in common, and 
that | contemplated a thesis which would con- 
solidate my learning on these subjects. Again 
the professor laughed. He finally delivered 
himself of this dictum: ‘‘Vagrancy and geogra- 
phy don’t combine in the way you infer at any 
German university. Geography and _ political 
economy, however, make excellent mates, and are 
well worth studying together. Perhaps, you 
might find it easier to get your degree at one of 
the South German universities.’”” The insinuat- 
ing suggestion at the last piqued me somewhat, 
but I continued to listen to Professor Schmoller 
for another long semester. 

But in spite of all this confusion and flounder- 
ing about, | was busy, after all, on my own pri- 
vate ends. I may not have got much from the 
lectures, but | came in contact with such men 
as Virchow, the pathologist; Kiepert, the geog- 
rapher; Curtius, the Greek historian; Pfleiderer, 
the theologian; Helmholtz, the chemist, and | 
got glimpses of Mommsen. He was not reading 
in the university during my stay in Berlin, but 
he lived not far from my mother’s home, and | 
used to see him in the street cars. He was a very 
much shriveled-up looking individual, and, when 
sitting down, looked very diminutive. He wore 
immense glasses which gave his eyes.an owlish 
appearance; I saw him to the best advantage 
one afternoon when we were riding alone in a 
street car through the Thiergarten. He had a 
corner in the front, and | had taken one in the 
rear. | hardly noticed him at first, and had 
opened a book to read, when suddenly the old 
gentleman began to mumble ‘to himself and ges- 
ture. “Ja, ja, so istes,” | could hear him say. 
“So muss es sein,” and he flourished his right 
hand about as if he were speaking to a collection 
of Roman senators. What it was that was 
“so,” and why it had to be “so,” | could not 
find out. Perhaps he was arguing a deep polem- 
ical point with an imaginary adversary, and 
perhaps he was merely .having a little tiff with 
the police. He was the proud father of twelve 
children, more or less, and no Berlin landlord, 
so the story runs, would rent him a flat. He 
consequently lived in Charlottenburg, where, 
I have heard that he told the police what he 
thought of them and their regulations. 

The most interesting interview that | had 
with any of my professors was with Virchow. 
At the time of the interview | was corresponding 
for a New York newspaper intermittently, 
and, one day, word came from the editor that 
a “chat” with Virchow on the political situation 
would be “‘available.”” Virchow kindly granted 
me an interview, and told me some interesting 
things about his fight for Liberal ideas. But 
he was most entertaining when talking “‘science.”’ 
Our political chat finished, he asked me whether 
I was interested in anthropology, advising me 
that a local anthropological society was to have 
a meeting that same evening, and that | would 
be welcome. | told him that | was interested 
in anthropology in so far as it threw light on 
criminology. The old gentleman must have 
mistaken my meaning, or | did not know myself 
what I was trying to say, for my reply startled 
him into what seemed to me unwonted nervous 
activity. During the political chat he had been 
very quiet and calm, talking even about Bis- 
marck in a rather subdued voice. But when 
I ventured to connect anthropology and crim- 
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inology, barely mentioning; Lombroso’s name 
it was as if someone had thrown a stone through 
the window. Virchow jumped up from his chair, 
and cried: “There you are on false ground, 
Let me give you a pamphlet of mine that will 
put you right,” and he rushed into his adjoining 
study for a paper that had something to do with 
cells, etc. I might understand it to-day, but 
it read like Sanskrit at the time. “There,” said 
the little man, handing me the brochure, “That 
will give you my ideas on that subject.” In 
other men this proceeding might have indicated 
conceit. With Virchow, it was merely a friendly 
desire to set me right on a matter which he had 
thought a million times more about than | pos- 
sibly could have. He seemed literally to feel 
aggrieved that any one should be in the dark 
about a matter on which he had tried to shed 
light. 

Later, when showing him a written copy of 
our political interview, | had to look him up in 
his famous den, in the Pathological Institute, 
1 think it was. The room was so full of skulls, 
bones, and “pickled” things that it was all one 
could do not to knock something over when 
moving about. I had to leave the manuscript 
with him for correction. He sent it to me a 
few days afterwards with neatly written mar- 
ginal notes in his own handwriting. Of all the 
men | met at the university he was distinctly 
the most famous and affable. 

His famous political antagonist, Bismarck, 
a man that Virchow seemed to hate, judging 
by his manner when discussing him, | saw but 
once. It was not long before his dismissal from 
office, and he was returning from the Emperor's 
palace, where he had gone to give him birthday 
congratulations. I was standing in front of 
the Caté Bauer on the Unter den Linden just 
as Bismarck’s carriage came by. | shall always 
remember his strong face and remarkable big 
eyes, but this was about-all that | saw. A 
woman recognized Bismarck just as | did, and ran 
toward his carriage, crying: ‘Oh, Prince Bis- 
marck! Prince Bismarck!” There was some- 
thing in her manner which made one think that 
she wanted to ask some favor of the great man, 
and had been waiting for his appearance. The 
mournful note in her voice might have meant 
anything—a son in prison, a dying soldier hus- 
band, a mere request for bread. The driver of 
the horses was taking no chances, however, and 
the great Chancellor was whisked away toward 
the Wilhelmstrasse. 

The diminutive and modest Virchow could re- 
construct our notions about pathology and med- 
icine, and at the same time, be a great Liberal, 
but he could not tolerate Bismarck. The mon- 
strous Chancellor could reunite Germany, dictate 
her foreign policy for years, and hold his’ own, 
in and out of Parliament, as a master mind, but 
he could not associate with Virchow. The two 
great Germans were both iconoclasts and build- 
ers, were both dwellers in the same city, and 
both much admired and criticized—but they 
needed separate sides of the street when abroad 
—a fact, by the way, which goes much to help 
out the other fact demonstrating German 
Kletnlichkett—smallness. 

When all is said and done about my university 
career, | think that the good it did me was ac- 
complished mainly in the Royal Library and 
in the Thiergarten—a natural park in the center 
of the city, where I could invite my soul com- 
fortably in winter, say at 10° above zero, and in 
summer, at about 70° of heat—all this—d la 
Fahrenheit, by the way, who has no followng 
in Germany, either zero-wards or otherwise. The 
library advanced me ten books at a draw in any 
language | felt equal to, and the Thiergarten 
helped me to ponder over what | had read and did 
not understand. Certainly no professor ever felt 
more learned than I did when | tramped through 
the park to my home, with the ten books slung 
over my shoulder. My mother used to love to see 
me come into the house after this fashion, and 
even my fox terrier, Spicer, put on a learned look 
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peculiarly her own, when she deigned to observe 
my studious tendencies. 
What it was, in the library or the Thiergarten, 


that switched me, when reading, from political 
economy to Africa, Livingstone, Burton, Speke, 
and Stanley, it is a little difficult to explain. 
In the final analysis | suppose it was mere tem- 
perament. By my third semester | knew ten 
times more about Africa than | knew about my 
own country, and an uncountable number of 
times more than | ever will know about Political 
Economy. Burton was the man | particularly 
took to, and to this day, he remains on a very 
high pinnacle in my estimation of men. 

This kind of reading naturally did not bring 
me any nearer my Ph.D. But it taught me to 
keep quiet, dodge Die Ferne, and to take an in- 
terest in what other men had done,—to remem- 
ber that all the traveling in the world was never 
intended to be done by me. Of course, I had 
dreams of becoming an explorer, but they were 
harmless armchair efforts that gave my mother 








“The old gentleman began to mumble” 





The unfortunate exception was probably the 
most strenuous student in the company. He 
took his degree with all sails set for a promised 
professorship at home, went home, was disap- 
pointed in what he had been led to think he 
was to teach, became discouraged and de- 
spondent, and finally tossed himself in front of a 
train. Poor “Zink!” He had studied history 
and wanted to give lectures about it. The west- 
ern college trustees, who had promised him a 
chair in history, insisted on his teaching gram- 
mar also, or some other subject that he had paid 
no attention to since college days, and his sense 
of the fitness of things revolted. He had special- 
ized honestly and fearlessly, and he desired 
to continue as a specialist. The college trustees 
wanted a complete faculty in one or two men, 
and “Zink” would not submit. If any man 
deserved fairer treatment, this old university 
friend did. 

* * * * * * * 

Years and years ago, when Luther was giving 
us, or rather demanding of us, two strong 
legs and an obstinate “‘No” when it was 
our duty to say “No,” there were thou- 
sands of young men in Germany who had 
wheelbarrows and, I| trust, the two strong 
legs. They were called Handwerksburschen, 
traveling apprentices, aname that remains 
intact with their counterpart of our day. 
The apprentices in honorably quitting their 
master—I fear, sometimes before honor had 
become a definite part of their moral bag- 
gage—would put their bits of tools into 
the wheelbarrows, the masters would give 
them aGodspeed, and away the young men 
would go over Europe, studying their trades 
in different countries, and getting acquainted 
with life in towns, villages, and fields. In 
the main, they were earnest inquirers of 
their kind, seeking comparative wisdom 
and a friendly acquaintance with The High 
Road. 

Luther has long since gone, and with 
him the Handwerksbursch of his time. The 
High Road has given way to the fourth 
class railway car, and the wheelbarrow and 
kit of tools to astingy knapsack. The 
Handwerksbursch still has two legs as a 
rule, but he hates to use them. 

Such good nature and fellowship as must 
have prevailed among Luther’s traveling 
apprentices could also be found among the 
students of the time. They took to The 
High Road, saw men, cities, and things, 
and, their vacation over, returned to their 
lectures and books. Like the Handwerks- 
burschen, however, they have found their 
accounting with the present, and to-day 
are quite as much at home in the fourth 
class car as were their predecessors on The 
High Road. 

In course of time it came my turn to make 
one of the students’ tours of Germany. The 





no anxiety, and were profitable in so far as I se- 
riously studied geography. Possibly, had a 
berth in an exploring expedition been offered 
me, I should have been tempted to take it; but 
no such opportunity came to hand. 

My companions in the university were nearly 
all Streber, young men who were determined 
to obtain degrees. A more mixed collection 
of friends I have never had. My most intimate 
“pal” was a Japanese, the others next intimate 
were a Greek, a German-American, a British- 
American, some bona fide Teutons, and my dog 
Spicer—the latter being in the university by 
proxy, so to speak. In the early semesters we 
did pretty much what all students at German 
universities do. Here in the United States, 
there are minute observers of college morals, 
who would have said that we were all bound devil- 
wards. We attended Kneipen, spent our Sun- 
days in the Grunewald, and would schwaénzen— 
omit attendance at lectures—when convenient. 
But all of my friends, except one, have done well. 


semester was over, a friendly companion was 
at hand, and, for a Rundreise excursion, we had 
sufficient money in our pockets. It may or may 
not have been a sop to Die Ferne that I undertook 
this jaunt, but I think now that it was merely a 
well-timed outing in order that Die Ferne should 
not be consciously considered. Here again, 
as so often before and since, credit must be 
given to my mother. She seemed to know, to the 
hour almost, the time when it was necessary 
for me to jump out of harness and take to the 
open again. 

My companion on this first exploration of 
Germany was a gentleman considerably older 
than myself. He was a stalwart Norwegian, 
perhaps forty years of age, with a burly blond 
beard, a great ‘“‘bundle of hair,” as the tramps 
say, and a pugnacious belief in the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. 

He was a tall, blond man, from “ Minnesoty,” 
and he talked in the most interesting way about 
the university, philosophy, religion, Norway—and 

[Concluded on pages 199 to 203} 
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The Golden Thread 


Does a Child or Youth Ever Give a Credible Foreshadowing of His Maturity ? 


By PATTERSON DuBOIS 


Illustrated by B. CORY KILVERT 


[N FRONT of a large, old-fashioned mansion, overlook- 

- ing a spacious lawn, stood four boys, ranging in age 
from perhaps ten to fourteen. This was the summer 
vacation. It was more than a generation ago, when 
splendid profitable farms lay less than a half-dozen 
miles beyond the paved ways of a great Eastern city. 

The suburban commuter was then a comparative 
rarity. A jog trot of an hour could carry holiday-free 
schoolboys out to country places, where they could 
follow the plowman, fetch the 
cows, tumble in the haymow, 
carry sheaves, climb trees, fly 
kites, chase butterflies, hide 
and seek in the woodlands, or 
go fishing for miniature game. 

In every one of such em- 
past masters. Three contig- 
were open to them. There 
were at least two other lads of 
kin who were sometimes with 
them, and two farm boys, who, 


joined them. 

At the present moment, the 
boys were off duty and waiting 
for the “next thing.” A mid- 
dle-aged man, the lord of the 
establishment, passing along, 
stopped to have a pleasant 
word with his young guests, 
and in a quizzical mood asked 
each lad individually what he 
expected to be when he grew 
to manhood. He began with 
the oldest and went on in turn 
to the youngest. 

The boys needed no time to 
cogitate the matter. One might 
suppose that each had long ago 
decided his elective, after seri- 
ous deliberation—or, at least, 
with as weighty reasons as our 
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“He used to draw on the 


margins of his books” 


to be useful to him and in making him a useful and 
worthy member of society. 

The trouble is that we are too superficial and too 
restricted. We want to be more definite than is 
possible. Then, too, we mistake the bearings of ore 
thing on another, and attribute effects to unreal causes. 
We are not expert in knowing clues or in following 
them. The father thrashes his boy for losing his rub- 
bers, and if the next pair is not lost the thrashing gets 
the credit of making a better boy, whereas, it may have 
saved a pair of rubbers and made a worse boy. 

The truth is, we mistake a symptom of one thing for 
the symptom of another. The desire of the boys to be 
farmers was not a symptom of future farming, nor the 
desire to be a druggist a symptom of a coming apothe- 
cary. Of what then were these desires symptomatic, 
or did they indicate anything at all ? 


The Case of General Grant 


Whimsical, unstable, planless, as childhood charac- 
teristically is, we must believe that it is not without 
indications of the future man, if we only know how to 
read the signs. Will the boy who plays with lizards 
and toads and steals birds’ eggs be a naturalist or a 
grafter, or both? Will the girl who presses flowers 
tastefully be a botanist or an artist, or neither? Will 
the child who shows facility with pen or pencil be a 
literary worker, a designer, or a machinist? Will the 
reticent, bashful boy make an orator or a promoter? 
Will the sententious youth be clever in speech, in 
argument, in journalism, or in banking? Will the 
boy who steals rides and “swipes” fruit be a thief or a 
worker in organized charity? Will the mimic be an 
actor, the juvenile schemer a politician ? 

You know, when any man comes to the top and is 
called great, how the associates of his school life turn 
up with stories of his early ways. They become proph- 
ets at the wrong end, and show the indications that 
the child was father of the man. Is it an artist, he 
used to draw on the margins of his books; a 
general, he was devoted to regalia and a 
drum; a merchant prince, he sold trinkets for 
pins; a surgeon, he cleaned and kept in a cab- 
inet the skull of a rat, and could. skin a 
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young men in college turn the 
scale of their decisions! The 
first boy answered, with no uncertainty, that he wanted 
to be a farmer. The proprietary lord smiled at this 
compliment to his own interests, and repeated the ques- 
tion to the second. “ Farmer,” said number two; “ Farm- 
er,” added the third, encouraged by the progressing 
smile of the lord inquisitor. Then from the fourth and 
youngest, burst the word, “ Druggist!” 

Skipping the years, now what do we find? Not one 
farmer, not one druggist; but a business man—a 
financier—a journalist, a scientific Government officer, 
and a bookkeeper. Of the other four boys, two, with 
mechanical ingenuity, became, respectively, a sales- 
man, and a real estate expert, and the other two, who 
showed no decided bent, became, respectively, a physi- 
cian and an industrial designer. 


To Diagnose Child Nature 


All this is quite commonplace. Any adult reader 


| can extend the story in the same general vein. Just 


here lies its first value. Out of this common experience 
arises an inevitable question—Does a child or youth 
ever give a credible foreshadowing of bis maturity? We 
may apply this to the trend of tastes, to occupation, to 
intellectual and moral powers, to achievement or to 
failure in any human activity or interest. 

If there is, in education, anything in the attempt to 
train and direct the young, we must first acquire the 
fine art of diagnosis or interpretation of the child’s 
symptoms of his individuality. This, in some degree, 
acquired, we may begin to talk about what the physi- 
cians call prognosis or prediction. The interpretation 
of the child, then, is the first consideration, in our effort 


squirrel dexterously; and so forth. Or, if it be 
not thus, there is the opposite extreme—the 
genius of to-day was the dunce of childhood. 

After all, if we wish to develop our powers in the 
profitable forecasting of the future of our children, we 
must do this very thing—look back in many typical 
cases, and compare the child with the man or the man 
with the child, without prejudice. A difficult feat it is, 
sure enough—most difficult of all, no doubt, but natur- 
ally most interesting, when the subject is oneself. 

What, for in- 
stance, will you 
do with General 
U. S. Grant? 
He said that in- 
dolence was his 
besetting sin 
through life. He 
was very back- 
ward as a 
schoolboy. He 
found West 
Point weari- 
some and unin- 
teresting; he 
studied little, 
but he spent 
much'time read- 
ing good novels. 
He was a failure 











as a_ business f i 
man, and al- ‘As he enters his gate flushed 
ways impecu- from a quarrel” 

nious. One of 
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his neighbors said he had not intellect enough 
to be a credit to the district. Yet we know his 
military success and his literary achievement under 
painful circumstances. Do you see any controlling 
motive or characteristics running through his life 
from childhood to the end? That is the first ques- 
tion. If you can see it now, could you have divined 
it in any degree, had you been his father, his neighbor, 
or his classmate? That is the second question. 

| believe that through every normal life runs a 
continuous, potential gold- 
en thread, a nerve of effi- 
ciency. However com- 
plex, interrupted, and 
awry the weave, this 
golden thread — perhaps 
there is more than one— 
runs on. Sometimes it is 
wholly enveloped and hid- 
den from view, but it is 
none the less present. It 
may show itself here and 
there as intellect, as feel- 
ing, as morality, as spirit- 
uality—one way or all. 


Two Boys 


Take a matured life; 
can you trate the golden 
thread of efficiency back- 
ward? Take achild; can 
you catch the glister of it 
and guess which way it is 
coursing? It may be 
many -stranded, some- 
times frayed and ragged, 
almost broken; at other 
times it is a close twist, 
smooth and taut. 

I know of nothing that 
will take you more ab- 
sorbingly, more usefully, 
and more joyously into 
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and attainments. I do not doubt that the teacher was 
partly right in each case, seeing further in one direction 
than I did; but I still feel that, in another direction, 
I, as a child, saw further than she, and knew the boys 
equally as well as she. Neither one of us had an all- 
round knowledge. What | saw as “goodness” in one, 
she saw as mental dullness. His moral deportment 
was agreeable to me, and so impressed itself upon me. 
| have not the slightest recollection of his qualities as a 
scholar, although that seemed to be her chief impres- 


sion of him. What I saw | 


as a terror in the other, 
she saw not as evil, but 
as the affliction of temper 
which the boy had not 
learned to control. 

As, in my matured man- 
hood, I stood before my 
erstwhile and now quite 
elderly teacher, she did 
not seem any older to me 
than she did forty years 
before. Neither had our 


particular cases changed 
a whit. She was intellec- 
tually critical, while | still 
jelt. She, as teacher, set 
store by the first boy’s 
scholarship, while his qual- 
lifications as a student 
never entered my childish 
mind. She seemed to dis- 
count his gentleness and 
agreéableness to me as a 


most strongly influenced 
her judgment, while his 
e companionable amiability 
most strongly affected 








the heart of life than this. 
If it does no more it will 


“Will the reticent, bashful boy make an orator?” 


mine. 
The second boy had 





open the way to a surer 
knowledge of our chil- 
dren’s individuality and an interpretation more respon- 
sible and better worth following. 

Our estimate of any child’s characteristics and 
possibilities may be correct, as far as they go, and yet 
be so incomplete as to render our estimate in effect 
false or valueless. The opinions and feelings of young 
companions often include a line of judgment quite out 
of our calculation. Let me illustrate by a bit of per- 
sonal experience: 

Some time ago, I visited a school, where, nearly forty 
years before, I was a pupil, seven or eight years of age. 
The same faithful teacher was still teaching in the same 
room. In looking over the roll book, | saw the names 
of a number of boys whom I recollected very easily. 
I made comments upon the character of several of 
them, and was interested to see how the teacher both 
agreed and differed with me in my estimates. She 
was no ordinary teacher, for, notwithstanding the 


thousands that had been under her care in a half-cen- 


tury, she remembered every boy to whom I alluded. 


I was, however, still the child estimating his ciild- 


companions. The teacher was the adult, professionally 
viewing the child. I characterized one boy as a very 
good, well-behaved boy. The teacher assented, but 
with the qualification that he was heavy, dull, and 
sluggish. Another boy I characterized as a terrible, 
bad fellow, and the teacher demurred to that, saying 
that he had a good heart, but was afflicted with a fiery 
temper. 

These two cases illustrate the different kinds of 
emphasis which may be put upon a boy’s character, 


too great a reputation as 
a menace and a street 


points of view in these | 


schoolfellow, explaining it | 
away as dullness and slug- | 
gishness. (Was she right?) | 
His mentality as student | 


pugilist to permit of her altogether overlooking | 


the feeling or impulse side of his case. He was 
probably a much better student than the other, 
which fact made it the more easy for her to condone his 
irate and dangerous disposition. I have not the slight- 


est recollection of him as a scholar, but I have an in- | 


delible picture of him on my mind as he enters his gate 
flushed from a quarrel, and perhaps a mean victory. 

While my childish estimate of the two boys has pro- 
jected itself into my present life, I am different from 
my past self in that I can set it apart and look at its 
attitudes and judgments objectively and critically, 
as though they were not my own; and vice versa I can 
view my teacher’s attitude as objectively and critically, 
and so compare the teacher’s view with the child’s view, 
quite disinterestedly, for there is nothing to be gained 
now by a prejudiced opinion either way. 


Judged by His Fellows 


It was certainly to the teacher’s credit that she saw, 
or thought she saw, a good heart in the boy whose very 
name among us boys was a synonym for bullying and 
wrath. As it comes to me out of the long past, a feel- 
ing comes with it,—a feeling generated out of the 
school atmosphere, rather than out of any personal 
antagonism or difference, for I have no recollection of 
ever having had any quarrel with him. 

A good heart? Why did the teacher think so? It 
might be to the credit of her heart that she so judged 
him, and yet it might not be to the credit of her in- 
tellectual discrimination. The consensus of opinion 
of the boys is worth much as evidence, and 
yet there may have been, and doubtless were, 
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some boys not in this consensus of condemna- 
tion. Nevertheless, she may have been right, 
fundamentally, for it is not inconceivable that 
a boy, whose temper is always bringing him 
into trouble, may grow worse, through being 
misunderstood and avoided, instead of better, 
through being sympathized with. But boys 
of eight or ten do not philosophize to the ex- 
tent of looking for a good heart under a devilish 
exterior. 

Again, was the first boy’s decency and dura- 
bility merely a mental dullness, physical inert- 
ness, or temperamental heaviness? It may be 
so, but I can hardly think it. Heaviness and 
sluggishness are no more popular traits with 
boys than they are with adults. I would not 
take “issue with a teacher as ‘to his scholar- 
ship. That has left no impression on me—as 
might be expected. Attachments are not 
usually rooted in brains. That he was an 
agreeable and companionable, clean-mouthed 
seat-mate, I know. There can be no mistake 
on this point. As to his dullness, it is certain 
. that many children and men are so stig- 
matized, who are simply shy reticent, sensi- 








“Will the boy who steals a ride be a thief >” 
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Vje— Convalescent 
At no time during a severe sickness 
Y] is the patient's vitality at so low an ebb 
/ asin ing conval It is 
Y then the system must be repaired by 
| building up the wasted tissues and sending 
rich, red blood through the veins. The crisis 
is over, but there is still danger of a 
relapse. Nothing will do more to prevent 
sinking back into disease and fever than 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


combining as it does the nutritive and 
digestive elements of pure rich barley malt 
with the quieting and tonic effects of the 
choicest hops. e system easily and 
thoroughly assimilates the nourishment 
offered in this predigested form. The 
patient is assured peaceful rest, and re- 
freshing sleep. At the same time the 
appetite is stimulated, causing a desire 
for, and making possible the digestion | 
of heavier foods, after which the road || 
to recovery is short. | 
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tive and perhaps secretive. Such characters 
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of this bank for strong, conserva- 
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The ELGIN 
for All 


The name ELGIN embraces many grades 
of watch movements—all of superior 
time-keeping qualities. 

The grades differ in price according to 
the cost of construction—each grade being 
the best watch value for the money. 

The man who wants an accurate watch, 
at a popular price, should buy the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade ELGIN— 


“The Watch that’s made 
for the Majority”’ 

17 jewels: adjusted to temperature; 
micrometric regulator. 

rhis ELGIN Watch can be had in the 
desirable models and sizes suitable for 
men and boys. 

ELGIN Watches of equal 
ladies, at moderate prices. 
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Elgin, I. 
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McCray 
Refrigerators 


For Fine Residences 


are acknowledged yy architects and sanitary experts to be the 
best refrigerators that can be built and they are the cheapest 
in the end, because they use so much less ice than other refriger- 
ators, and soon pay for themselves in saving on ice bi 


Write Today For Our Catalogue 


of Percelain Tile—Opal Glass and Wood Lined 
Refrigerators, and let us tell you why the McCray System 
of Refrigeration is better than any other—why salt and matches 
keep perfectly dry in a MeCray Refrigerator—why it uses less 
ice than others, and why you ought to have one in your home. 


MeCray Refrigerators are made in stock sizes and built to 
order, in all sizes for Residences, Hotels, Clubs, Public Institu- 
tions, Hospitals, Grocers, Markets and Florists. They are en- 
dorsed by physicians, and are used in nearly every prominent 
residence, club, hotel, etc. Every refrigerator is absolutely 
guaranteed. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free 


No. 81 for residences; No. 46 for hotels, restaurants, clubs, public institu- 
N 7 for meat markets; No. 64 for grocers; No. 71 for florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 


588 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
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Concrete Blocks 
Make them yourself. Save half 
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of ‘Many discussions over the problems 





of child-raising” 





Betty had been reared in the old-fashioned ways of 

obedience. Jack had not. In his home, as Betty 
happened to know, the children were allowed to have 
pretty much their own way, and, although they had 
all turned out right, Betty cherished the conviction 
that they must have made things pretty lively for all 
concerned while they were growing up. 

The young father and mother had many discussions 
over the problems of child-raising, while the little one 
was so young that, to some persons, it would have 
seemed that the period of training was yet far ahead. 
But Betty had not read the law and the prophets of 
child-culture for nothing. She did not agree with 
all they taught, but their rather fanciful theories were 
corrected in her case by her recollection of her own 
mother’s methods, in the raising of a large family. 
Certain maxims which Mrs. Melton had often quoted 
as having been.received from her own mother, herself 
a noted disciplinarian, Betty had very clearly fixed 
in her mind. 

“It is not so much the severity as the certainty of 
a punishment that impresses a child,” Betty repeated 
to Jack. ‘That was one of my grandmother’s sayings. 
Another was, ‘Avoid raising an issue with a child, but 
when it is raised, do not yield.’ But the one that | 
think appeals to me most is some- 
thing I myself have heard her say 
again and again, ‘I never had the 
patience to have a disobedient 
child.” That is the way I feel,” 
finished Betty. 

“You know, that strikes me as 
rather contradictory,” said Jack. 
“TI should think, speaking from 
the standpoint of a mere man, 
that it would need more patience 
to teach a child obedience than 
to stand his disobedience.” 

“It might at first,’ said Betty. 
“T suppose it is pretty hard to 
be patient enough in teaching a 
child to mind. But, vou see, if 
once she learns obedience you 
never have any more bother.” 

Jack looked a little skeptical, 
but said no more. 

Betty had gained a long step 
by having the child’s early habits 
well formed. A friend df hers, 
whose baby had been born about 
the same time as Elizabeth, had 
fallen into the hands of a nurse, 
whose one idea was to keep the 



















“To prevent the limbs becoming cramped” 


baby had found out the delight of pulling at her father’s 
hair, and Jack, whose short locks were easily re- 
arranged, rather encouraged the youngster in this 
mode of amusing herself. One day, it suddenly oc- 
curred to the baby mind that her mother, too, had 
hair, which might be pulled. Betty was bending 
over her, when, with a shriek of glee, Elizabeth clutched 
the mass of hair on the maternal head, and gave it a 
pull that brought it tumbling about Betty’s face. 

On that occasion, it happened that there was no 
reason why Betty should not comb her hair and put 
it up again, but she knew well that there would be 
many times when this could not be done. So she 
straightened herself up, disentangled the baby fingers 
from the flowing tresses, took the child’s hands in her 
own, and looking steadily into the baby eyes said, 
quietly and firmly, “No! Baby must n’t touch.” 

Elizabeth looked uncertain for a moment, and then 
made another grab at the hair. Betty caught the 
hands again. “No!” she said once more. The baby 
looked uncertain. “No!’’ repeated Betty. The firm 
tone apparently startled the child a little, and the baby 
lip quivered. Betty caught her to her, and petted 
and kissed her and played with her, until the child 
was laughing again. But when she put out her hand 
once more toward her mother’s hair, this time 
with an unmistakable look of inquiry, Betty again 
repeated her “No!” ; 

There could be no doubt that the child under- 
stood. Always, after that, when she tried to pull 
down Betty’s hair,—and she made the attempt 
more than once,—Betty pursued the same treat- 
ment, and it was not long before she could see for 
herself that the child knew and obeyed the pro- 
hibitive word, not only in this, but in other 
instances. 

When Elizabeth was about twenty months 
old, there came one dreadful day of battle. 
Up to this time, the child had displayed no 
symptoms of real rebelliousness, but had 
obeyed sweetly and promptly all the 
smal] prohibitions and trifling commands 
that had been laid upon her. 
She had been taught that there 
were certain things she should 
not touch, and the word “No,” 
was usually enough to check her 
in any attempts to meddle. But, 
on this day, while playing about 
the room where Betty sat sewing, 
she had come to her motherwith a 
little china toy dog in her hand, 
and had begun pounding it on the 





baby quiet, and who rushed to take 
it up whenever it uttered a cry. 

“She began to call to him the moment she left my 
room to go to him,” the mother told Betty afterwards. 
“She would cry out, ‘There, my lamb, my baby, my 
darling, nursey ’s coming,’ and go swooping down the 
hall like an old hen after her chick. As a result, | 
have never been able to get him into good habits of 
sleeping, or even of eating, and | am worn out with 
taking care of him.” 

Betty had no such trials, and she found other ad- 
vantages besides those of regular hours for food and 
sleep, as the child grew older. Betty was naturally 
methodical, and it was not hard for her to conform 
to times and seasons, or to train her baby to do the 
same. The baby had a fixed hour for going out, as 
for taking her bath, her meals, or her nap. Becoming 
accustomed to this from the first, it was easier for Betty 
to make the little creature come into other settled ways. 

Betty never forgot the first time she succeeded in 
teaching the child what was meant by “No.” The 


polished top of her mother’s work 
table. Betty glanced up. 

‘No, Baby,” she said; “Don’t do that, Baby dear.” 

Elizabeth looked at her steadily and continued to 
pound. 

“Mother said, ‘No!’” said Betty, looking her in the 
eyes. 

Elizabeth pounded some more. 

Betty took the dog gently from her hands. 

‘““No!”’ she repeated. 

“No?” asked Elizabeth, gazing at her mother im 
perturbably. 

Sure that the child understood her, and never doubt- 
ing her obedience, Betty gave the dog back to her. 
The little dame immediately resumed the pounding, 
now with an unmistakable air of defiance. 

Betty arose, took the dog gently from the baby, put 
it on the shelf, and sat down again to her sewing. 
Whereupon, Elizabeth, after an astounded moment, 
flung herself upon the floor ar” ifted up her voice in a 
yell of rage. 
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There was nothing to do but 
to go through with it. Betty picked the child up, and 
set her down on a small chair beside her. Then she 
took the little hands in hers again. “Baby,” she said, 
“No! Stop crying.” 

Baby continued to wail, and also tugged her hands 
to get them away, stiffening herself out in an endeavor 
to slide from the seat to the floor. 

“Baby, be good!” said Betty, and, as the child con- 
tinued her struggles and screams, she tapped the little 
fingers sharply with a piece of whalebone from her 
workbaskeét. 

This was a surprise to Elizabeth. The cries changed 
in an instant from rage to pain, and the temper vanished. 
The stiffened body relaxed, the little hands ceased to 
fight, and the little creature threw herself into her 
mother’s arms Betty gathered her up and comforted 
her, and it is safe to say that the mother shed as many 
tears as the child. 

When calm was restored, Betty gave the dog back 
to the baby. The child held it poised above the table 
for a moment, and Betty’s heart sank.. Had her dis- 
cipline failed? But Elizabeth looked at her wisely 
and shook her head. 

“No,” she said firmly. “ Baby good girl.” 

It was the only fight Betty ever had with her in the 
cause of obedience. 

“1 suppose a lot of these child-culture people would 
say I had ‘broken her spirit,’’”’ she remarked to Jack, 
when telling him of the struggle. ‘But I don’t think 
it will do her a bit of harm.” 

“| don’t think so, either,” said Jack, thoughtfully. 
“You know | wasn’t brought up like that. None of 
us was. But, since | have been grown, I have come 
to the conclusion, that it would have made life easier 
for us if we had been. You see, everyone has to mind 
some one sooner or later. In school, a boy has his 
masters, and, at work, he has his boss, from whom he 
has to take orders. Then, he has to mind himself, 
if he is going to be a decent 
sort and lead a straight kind of 
a life. So, if he learns to ‘obey 
while he is small, it saves him a 
lot of hard knocks afterwards 
Perhaps it is n’t so with women, 
but it is with men, and I don’t 
believe it will do the baby any 
harm to learn to do asshe ’s bid. 
Go ahead, young woman! | 
reckon your discipline goes.” 

The habit of obedience stood 
Jack and Betty in good stead 
when Elizabeth began to come 
to the table. Like all parents 
with a first child, they were very 
eager to get their first-born to 
the family board, and, while 
they waited until she was about 
a year old, before they had her 
there regularly, she was younger 
than that when she received her 
high chair and was brought in 
upon special occasions. From 
the first, Betty determined that 
the child should not make ‘a 
nuisance of herself in the way of 
interfering with the conversation 
of older people. When shecame 
only now and then, Jack ad- 


The issue had come! 





“The issue had come” 





“*This is your first child’” 





girls,” was the unfailing formula. “When Elizabeth 
is a big girl, she can have some of it.” 

“It would do no harm to give her a taste,” said an 
injudicious guest one day. “She would like it, and it 
would n’t hurt her.” 

“But then she would know what she was being re- 
fused, even if there were no other harm done,” said 
Betty. ‘‘Now she takes it for granted that she is not 
to have this or that, and she suffers nothing by having 
certain dishes kept from her. But, besides that, | 
do feel that it upsets a child’s stomach to let her have 
a taste of things which are not good for her.” 

“This is your first child,”’ said the visitor patron- 
izingly. “When you have had half a dozen, you will 
change your views. I gave every one of my five 
something of everything we had, from the time 
they were six months old.” 

And Betty, recalling the pasty 
complexions .and delicate frames 
of the guest’s children, feltjthat 
she could well believe it. 

“Why should n’t she have a 
little coffee in her milk ?’’ asked 
another visitor one morning. 

“Why should she have it?” 
returned Betty. “She likes her 


wish her to drink tea or coffee 
until she is grown, I see no 
reason why I should give her a 
taste for it at an early age.” 

It was after such occasions as 
this that Betty confided to Jack 
that it was more trouble to 
“‘stand off’’ her friends, than it 
was to raise her child. 


had come the question of outings, 


should be taken. As it was 
summer, she was allowed to 
go out while she was still a wee 
baby, but this was in the nurse’s 
arms. Not while she was very 
tiny was she permitted to be 
taken out in a baby carriage, 





dressed most of his conversations 
to her, -and Betty made no 
comment. But, after the high chair became a daily 
event, Betty felt that a change must be made. She 
knew that, if the child were allowed to chatter, and 
encouraged to play when the father and mother alone 
were there, she would expect to have the same liberty 
when guests were present. So, one day, she had a 
serious talk with Jack on the subject. It took a good 
deal of -persuasion, but, finally, he was brought to see 
that it was hardly fair to the child to make her the 
monologuist of the feast when they were alone, and 
expect her to remain mute when a friend came to a 
meal. After that, he put some restraint upon him- 
self, and, when the first novelty of her presence had 
worn off, he found that it was a con- 
venience to be able to carry on a 
sustained conversation with his wife, 
unvexed by infantile prattle. 

Because Elizabeth came to the 
table, she was by no means allowed 
liberties of diet. She had [too good 
a digestion to be spoiled, 
her mother said, when ill- 
advised visitors begged that 
she might have a taste of 
this or that. She had her 
own food, cereals, potatoes, 
sweet and white, simply 
cooked, a little rare beef or 
mutton, a bit of white meat 
of chicken or turkey, a few 
ex vegetables, plain sweets in 
great moderation, and milk 
to drink. From the first, 
she was accustomed to see- 
ing older persons eat articles 
of food refused to her. 

“ That is not good for little 








** The moment she left 
the room” 





and when she was put into one 

of these, it was a regulation 
carriage,—not a go-cart, in which the child was obliged 
to sit up almost straight. In the baby carriage she 
could lie down, and she kept this position, until her 
spine was strong. 

The child was kept as much out of doors as possible. 
Two outings a day were the rule, and often, as she 
grew older, she took her “2 in the open air, her eyes 
always carefully shaded. This care of the eyes was 
a point on which Betty was most particular. Her 
child was never rolled about the streets with the sun 
glaring in her face. If the rays fell upon her, it was 
through a parasol or shade of some kind. 

From the beginning, Elizabeth was a sunny natured 
baby, and Betty took care not to spoil her. The child 
had her full share of petting and cuddling, but she was 
early taught to amuse herself. She had a good supply 
of toys, and she herself was enthroned in a lined and 
wadded clothes basket, where she was protected from 
the drafts close to the floor, and could keep her play- 
things within reach. She would amuse herself thus 
by the hour. Every now and then, Betty would pick 
her up, give her a toss, and have a frolic with her, to 
prevent the little limbs from becoming cramped. 

“If all children are as little trouble as this one,” 
declared Betty, “I agree with President Roosevelt that 
there is no excuse for race suicide.” 





OPPORTUNITY 


By Nixon Waterman 


And, come to think it over, 
There is truth in what they say, 
That when we ’re ‘‘right in clover’’ 
Is our time for ‘‘ making hay.’’ 














milk as it is, and, as I don’t | 


Very early inElizabeth’s career | 


and the way in which they | 
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DEFECTIVE? 
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dence to the men in its Board of Trustees, 
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(U. S. Supreme Court) Judge Martin A, 
Knapp, (Chairman Interstate Commerce 
Commission) and Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
Secondly, this University is the only one in this 
country which gives a complete school, high 
school, or coliege education by mail from text 
matter specially prepared for its use. It also 
has finely equipped departments of Law, Ora- 
tory, Enginezring, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Navigation, Consular Service, Library Science, 
Journalism, Stenography, Short Story Writing, 
Bible Study and Pedagogy. Send for 1907 
Catalogue. 14th and L Streets. 
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A FREE TRIAL! 
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which has the endorsement of thou- 
sands of doctors, who have success- 
fully used it in their practice. 





Hydrozone is absolutely 
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In order to convince you that 
Hydrozone is a remarkably efficient 
remedy, which gives the most gratify- 
ing results, I will send 


A 25c. BOTTLE FREE 
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have not used Hydrozone. 
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Are you interested in a SAFE investment of 
your idle dollars? 

You have read about gold mines, oil wells and 

. various forms of industrial invest- 

ments, butdo youknow about LUM- 
BER —the greatest, safest and most 
profitable investment of them all? 
‘There are ENORMOUS PROF- 
; ITS in the marketing of lumber. Itis 
| safe because yourproduct is above ground—in plain 
sight, The cost of production is uniform and easily 
determined. The market price can never decrease 
but on the contrary, it is constantly advancing. 
If youcan invest $10 or more a month, you should 
know all about the profits in lumber and how you 
can share in them. 

Our free booklet, ‘Fortunes in the Forest,” will tell you 
about this industry, and how people are regularly 
making 40 per cent. and more on small investments in 
the business, and it gives good substantial reasons why 
the business is a safe one in which to invest your sav- 
ings. There is not a statement in the booklet which 
cannot easily be verified. 

The booklet will be gladly mailed to you and sending 

for it imposes no obligation on you. e will — 
| suppose that you are interested and will send you 

pa lculars of one of the best investments ever put be- 

ore the public. Never before has the moderate inves- 
» tor had an opportunity to invest in a big lumber deal. 
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VERYWHERE | hear the 

same plaint from women: 
“Oh dear! I wish I could 
earn a little money.” It 
does not come from the 
women who are foot-loose, 
who can go out into the 
world and make merchan- 
dise of any talent or capa- 
bility they possess... They 
are women who are tied 
to homes, happily enough 
with children and _house- 
keeping and oe social 
duties to fill their lives. 
Still, they have the am- 
bition and longing, not 
exactly to become wage 
winners, but in some way 
to earn a little money for 
the small needs or luxuries. 

It is exactly this sort of 
woman that I want to in- 
terest in our page of Pin 
Money Papers. Not only 
will she find small helps 
and economies here that 
will aid her with her own 
housekeeping, but she can 
help others with ideas of 
her own, as well, for these 
ideas are marketable. One 
woman, attracted by the 
motive of this department, 
tells me she sat down for 
“a quiet think,” with a 
notebook at her elbow, and 
in half an hour she had 
jotted down a number of 
little ways of her own for 








“Set them in a sunny window of the attic” 
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grays. Sometimes gourds 
were transformed, by a 
weaving of raffia, into the 
cunningest of bird domiciles. 
The boys lived in a pretty 
town, where nature study 
had been made much of 
in the schools, and the in- 
viting little bird houses sold 
like hot cakes to people who 
wished their yards denizen- 
ed by feathered neighbors. 
—Emily. 
* * * 


“Lickinc Goon.” — In 
March, when the _ first 
rhubarb comes, I make a 
sauce for supper which 
always finds a welcome at 
our table. It consists of 
one third of stewed rhubarb, 
slightly sweetened with 
two thirds of stewed 
prunes. Each fruit is cooked 
separately, then _ lightly 
blended with a fork. The 
sourness of the rhubarb 
seems to be just what is 
needed by the _ cloying 
sweetness of the prunes to 
make a perfect dish.—Jane 
Fletcher. 

* * * 





GETTING THE RIGHT 
Tint.—When a bit of wall 
paper gets torn or peels 
off, it can be mended by 
means of a new piece, 
a rub of paste, and careful 





doing things; one was an 

original method of tying 

her child’s shoe laces, so that they will not come 
untied; another, a way for transforming a cheap 
cut of beef into a most savory dish; then she told how 
to make ice-cream freezing an easier job. Everything 
she set down was a valuable way to economize time, 
labor, or money. That “half hour of a think” earned 
her five dollars, and her ideas are worth much more 
than five dollars to the thousands of women who will 
read her paragraphs. 

So, you see, it is a page of help to others 
as to yourself. Don’t imagine that this 
sort of contribution requires skill in writing. Set 
down your ideas as you would tell them, simply and 
intelligently, to an interested friend. If they require 
any “dressing up” or “dressing down,” an editor can 
do that quickly enough. It is your interest, your 
sympathy, your ideas that we want, to make Pin Money 
Papers the best, the most practical and most interest- 
ing of any page of its kind in the country. Let what- 
ever you have to send us this month be hints that would 
be valuable for May, helps about spring house cleaning, 
sewing, putting winter clothes safely away, gardening, 
May entertainments, planning for the work or enjoy- 
ment of a summer, or any excellent way you have for 
using the fresh fruit and vegetables of spring. 


For the Housekeeper in March 

A Frost BLEAcH.—Last March, when I did my spring 
sewing, | made up several lots of bed and table linen. 
A large part of it was unbleached, for that wears bet- 
ter than the cotton which a chemical bleaching has 
whitened. When everything was hemmed, it was 
washed and hung out on the line, that the sun might 
get in its work. Instead, there came a severe frost, 
which for days pinned the linen to the ropes. When | 
did take it down, it was as white as snow, much better 
bleached than by sunshine. My old Irish washwoman 
tells me that in her country all the beautiful homespun 
linen is bleached by frost when possible, rather than 
by sun.—Elinor Gates. 

* * * 

Unusuat Wares FoR SALE.—Two small boys, who 
were saving every cent, 
last year, for a summer 


measuring; but the new 
paper shows so vividly fresh 
against the old that I lay it outdoors, till the sun fades 
it to the desired shade.—Grace R. T. 
* * * 

Don’t Let Skates Rust.—When I put away the 
children’s skates for the summer, | rub them liberally 
with kerosene, so they will not rust before they are 
wanted again.—C. C. 

* * * 

Wuen Frocks NeEep LENGTHENING.—My little girls 
are just at the age when they lengthen rapidly of limb, 
and it means a constant letting down of frocks. In- 
stead of putting tucks on the outside of their frocks as 
I used to do, I put them inside, just above the hem. 
If there is trimming of any sort on the skirt, the tucks 
do not interfere with it, as they are so close to the hem 
that a seam does not show.—Mrs. L. K. 

* * * 


Makinc Over Winpow Suapes.—When I cleaned 
house last spring, it seemed at if new window shades 
were a stern necessity, but so many other things were 
required that I hesitated. | remembered one econom- 
ical friend, who turned her shades upside down after 
the lower part was worn. I tried it, but almost gave 
up the job. When I tried to make a new hem, the 
good end, which had been wound about the roller, 
would insist on curling up in the most refractory 
fashion. I conquered, however, by laying each shade 
on the ironing board with the curled-up side down, 
and pressing it with a hot iron. After that, it was an 
easy task to turn a neat hem and run it through the 
machine. I found I had to let out the stitch as far as 
it would go, or the thick fabric would have puckered. 
—Mrs. Parmalee. 

* * * 

Lone Lire For THE Hot-waTeR BottLe.—I never 
knew how to care for a hot-water bottle until a trained 
nurse showed me. She emptied it, dried it, blew 
it up, corked it, and hung it away until it was needed 
again.—P. R. T. 


* * * 
Easter Biossoms.—I had the prettiest surprise last 
Easter, when a little 


girl, who lives next door, 





vacation, made twenty- 
seven dollars at Easter 
by a “sale” they held. 
heir wares were a fine 
assortment of birds’ 
nests that they had 
made during the winter, 
having learned basketry 
in a summer school. 
The nests cost them al- 
most nothing, being 
made from raffia, rushes, 
willow twigs, and.native - 
grasses in dull shades 
of greens, browns, and 
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brought me one of the 
simple gifts she was car- 
rying about the neigh- 
borhood. About theend 
of February, she had 
cut a bundle of twigs 
from the trees and 
shrubs in their yard and 
set them in bottles of 
water in a sunny win- 
dow of the attic. They 
burst into blossom just 
before Easter, and she 
had fairy-like bunches 
of lilacs, bridal wreath, 
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March 


or J iponica, as well as blossoms of peach, pear, apple, 
and cherry to brighten dull days when the spring still 
seemed far away. at M. 

* * * 

Home-DYED CurTAIns.—I had three pairs of fine 
madras curtains in the parlor which were not worn out, 
but their delicate coloring of pink, green, and blue had 
faded to a dirty gray. | washed them carefully, but 
they were uglier than ever. I tried an experiment by 
making a dye of just the color | wanted. 1 squeezed 
into a gallon of gasolene one tube of vermilion oil paint 
and half a tube of crimson lake, and stirred each curtain 
in it for about ten minutes, moving them constantly, 
to keep them from being streaky. The result was 
three pairs of curtains of a warm crimson tone. For 
two years they have hung at the dining-room windows, 
and there.is not a faded streak in them.—R. pg 

* * 


Easy CHoppinc.—Some recipes call for a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley or chives, as flavoring for a soup, 
sauce, or meat dish. I never bother with chopping 
such fine vegetables; instead, | gather a bunch of them 
tightly between my fingers and ‘shred them finely with 
a pair of scissors. —G. K. 

* * 

To START THE Ren wii —Long before it is time to 
begin gardening, I start everything which can be set in 
the open ground as a seedling. This is how I do it: 
all the eggshells used in the house are saved for weeks; 
] fill each half with good dirt, drop in a seed or two, 
smooth the surface, and then set the shells into paste- 
board egg boxes, which I have been hoarding for a year. 
They are kept in sunny windows and watered carefully 
every day. It is only a week or two before the little 
sprouts begin to appear, and I have good lusty plants 
when it is time to set them outoors. The eggshells 
ought to be gently broken before they are put in the 
ground.—A. J. ! 

* * * 

EcoNOMICAL TRIMMINGS.—I have been making spring 
frocks for my little girls of solid-colored ginghams and 
chambrays, “which seemed to demand something in 
the way of a trimming, but I searched in vain for any 
braids that would harmonize with the material. At 
length, | bought for each frock half a yard of pretty 
gingham, with tiny figures between decided stripes. 1 
cut the stuff into bands, and when stitched on yokes, 
skirts, and sleeves, it made a pretty, as well as a very 
inexpensive, trimming.—Ellen Forrester, 

* * * 

CoNnSIDER Your Vis-A-vis.—When I| am setting a table 
for a company affair that demands candles or candela- 
bra as decorations, | spend a little time in making sure 
my guests can see each other. This can be done by 
two people seating themselves opposite each other, 
here and there along the table, and moving the can- 
delabra, sometimes inch by inch, till they are placed so 
that they do not form a barrier anywhere.—ANnnIE J. 

* * * 


FixinGc A “LeFT-over.”—lIf there is a small bit of 
cauliflower left from dinner, | heat it in the double 
boiler, break it into flowerets, dish it, cover it with 
white sauce, then sprinkle with Parmesan cheese. 
Cauliflower au gratin is never suspected of being what 
my family despise—a “left-over.”—Mrs. F, 

* # * 

SKIM OFF THE FAT.—Sometimes it is almost impossible 
to remove fat from a gravy or soup, when it has not 
had time to cool first. I learned one day, however, 
from a little French cook, how to do it nicely. She 
added to the boiling gravy a few tablespoonfuls of ice- 
cold water, drew the saucepan to the side of the stove, 
and then quickly skimmed off the fat, which had floated 
to one side of the pan.—L. B. 

* * * 


For Rippinc Purposes.—A neighbor of mine, who 
supports herself by making clothes for children, pur- 
chased in a second-hand store an old-fashioned chain- 
stitch machine. It cost so littlo, that she could afford 
to have it thoroughly overhauled. Now it works as 
well as it did in its youth. She uses it for running up 
the seams on little skirts and sleeves that have to be 
constantly lengthened as children grow. Those por- 
tions of the small garments on which there is any 
strain are ~~ more securely with the lock-stitch 
machine.—L. K. F. 

* * * 

SEWING BEFORE CLEANING.—I try to have the spring 
sewing completely fin'shed before we begin house 
cleaning. One year, | did not succeed in carrying out 
this plan, for the hot weather came early, and in April 
there were actually two spells of house cleaning to be 
done, so much dirt and muss had been created 4 rip- 
ping old garments - making new ones.—Mrs. L. K. 

* # 

FASTING NO Was .—Being good Catholics, we keep 
Lent rigidly in our household, but during the last few 
years I have made a study of how tomake Lenten dishes 
as tempting as possible. Hung in my kitchen are four 
menu suggesters, from which I can always glean an 
idea for the day’s meals. One card is devoted to egg 
dishes, another to fish, the third to shell fish, and the 
fourth to an array of vegetables and fish soups which 
are so satisfying that there is no need of a second course 
before the dessert. There are more than a hundred 
excellent. dishes on these cards, and they are all so 
savory and nutritious that we never hanker for meat 
days to come.—Elinor G. Young. 
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Annual Special Sale 
Ostermoor Mattress 


Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
sofiness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 
6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 


These mattresses are in every way as great, if not greater bargains than the 


- gerd Mattresses we sold last 
year at the same price. If you wave fortunate enough to secure one, you will full 


appreciate the present sale. 


Special Price 


*18* 






Regular Price 


$ 


The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts, 
with round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by hand 
sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 Ibs. more than regular, and are the very softest we can make and 
much more luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both 
plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old- 
fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in 
the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price 


| Price, $18.59 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only While they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer 
Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, gost 


$15.50 
each. They have four-inch border, weigh 45 Ibs., and are covered with Ch 
Ticking. These French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches —— 
weigh 15 lbs, more, have round corners—soft Rollea Edges—close diamond tufts— 
and beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 
egy Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about 
the “Ostermoor”’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and economy. 
your name on a postal for our free descriptive book; “The Test of Time, er 
table work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


134 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency; The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice . 
of color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, as there feg.v.s. 
will be no time for correspondence. ening 


poe: 








SUBSTANTIAL, ornamental house lam 
A made of brass, finished in finel rede Lara cn 
and burning ACETYLENE GAS, generated 
WITHIN ITSELF. Without wick, odor or smoke, 
turning on and off like city gas, but more than 
TWICE as much light, and a SOFT, HITE LIGHT 
that never tires the eyes. 


Costs no more than other good lamps and burns at 
less expense. 
Let us send ze complete description of this newest 


=~ gf and best house light. Write for Booklet No. 28. 
~ ACETYLENE LAMP COMPANY 


University tongs New 


<< —ath... or | 
86 Notre Dame St. West, ontreal, i Ceneda 


“DAYLIGHT AT 











We are now building both speed and 











adh cruising boats up to 50 ft. ri at E ROCHESTER ere WINS 
Power. Because we have solved ¢ the pr problem of maximum power 


and minimum waste; that is also the reason for its great 
economy. Exhausts under water. without back-pressure or 
noise, Speed control slow enough for fishing—fast enough 
for racing. Perhaps it’s the best engine made. At least in- 
vestigate before you decide. Catalogue on request. 


ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE CO., 724 Driving Park Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bowler Bros., 123 Liberty St., New York, Agents 
AND 


BE AN ACTOR | AN ACTRESS| LADY AGENTS 438 


dep shen OR ORATOR | fase out oP our high-class Fis We Surelely topo comuiete eae 
Red. Write to 


nighe-ctane tyaavens, Tecings, Pi 
its secured when vi ccess di 
auatihe for Free Booklet 6 on ae and dramatic art | ce A e to our 
CN mena meee CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, | 














Soa 
write’ for catalog bp - oe r — 
129 Chicage Opera House Building, Chicago. T. H. Snyder & Co., 8-10 North St,, Cincinnati, O. 
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TRI. Maty 6 Co's Attractions Are Their Low Pricer, 
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Bway at 6th Av Hb 35h Sv 
$ 7 4 For “The New York” 
. Advance Spring Model 
Made to Y our Measure 
Y' )U write us for samples of materials 




























you give us your ineasure on our 


perfected measure chart and we will 

ma ke to your own measure this New Write 
Spring Model, ‘The New York,” the for 
Spring Season's most stylish model, for free 
only $11.74. We Guarantee that 550- 
the suit we make for you will fit page 
you perfectly, will please you in Cata- 
every way or we will promptly 

give your money back. MACY’S logue 


is the largest Department Store 
under one roof in the world, situ- 
ated in New York, the Great 
Fashion Centre of America, and 
thissuit comes to you with MACY’S 
name sewn in it. Made in this season’s 
most stylish mixtures, pretty grays, tans, 
and black and white effects. Suits are 
offered for less money but they are 
not such as we would make. No 
suit like the New York Model, of reli- 
able material, well made, and proper! 
cut, can be sold for less money, and. 
no other house does make 
such a suit for less than 25% 
to 33 more. Our FREK 
CATALOGUE, 6550 pages, ex- 
plains the great saving in your 
dealing with MACY’S by mail 
and lists all the new Spring 
Styles and every kind of mer- 
chandise. This big free book 
gives you all the pleasure 
and satisfaction and saving 
of shopping in New York 
and explainskhow MACY’S ~ 
pays cost of sending poor to \ 


you. Write for this Free 650 
Page Fashion and Household 
Catalogue. Writenow. Address 


——_H. MACY & CO., Room 506 Broadway, New York-— 





On 30 Days’ Trial 


If it were not for the notion some people have that “a 


safety razor could never shave my beard, it’s too stiff and 
ny face is too tender” — about every adult male in this 
country would be using a Gillette each morning. 

You, whose beard is stiff — 

Y ou, whose face is tender — 


it is to you, this message. Just because of these shaving 
lifficulties you are destined to become a Captain in the 
rst rank of Gillette Enthusiasts. 
Gilletters whose faces are easy to shave can never 
uppreciate the goodness of this perfect. little | 
istrument as you can—for, after a fashion, they coul 
shave with nearly any kind of a razor. 
lhe fair thing is not to be prejudiced until you’ve tried 
we offer you a 30 days’ opportunity to prove to yourself 
e telling youonly what is so. 
fake advantage of it to-day — order a ee dealer, 
preferably. Most dealers make this 30 day offer —if yours 
loesn’t, we will. Simply send us $5.00 for standard silver 
uted set with 12 double-edged blades in morocco case. If 
you can think of doing without it, at the end of a month’s 
ise — we will send your money back. 
nd for copy of ** Science of Shaving ’’ mailed free on 


we ar 









No Stropping 


No Honing Just 


Lather— 
and Shave! 





Safety 
Razor 


(esas 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 233 Times Bidg., New York 














A Juliet isa 
comfortable, service- 
able house shoe as long as its 
elastic sides hold their life. 
That often goes before the rest of 
the shoe is half worn out. Most 
dealers order their Juliets made up 
with Hub Gore Elastic Fabric use 


itisguaranteed to outwearthe shoe. J 
When purchasing 


Juliets or Congress 
Shoes insist on 
getting this Fab- 

ric. Its durabil- 
ity will satisfy 
you. 








MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
_STEREOPTICONS You Gan Make 







BIG MONEY 
Entertaining the Public. 


; E ete Nothing affords better oppor- 
> } ema) small 
as : = = ? Pe) 

Og 


tunities for men wi! 
capital. We start you, furnish- 
= ing complete outfits and explicit 
instractions at a surprisingly 
THE FLELD I8 SARGE 
comprising the regulg, @heatre and lecture circuit, alsolocal fields in Churches, 
F Schools, Lodgeg @nd General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalegue and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free. 


low cost. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearbora Street, Dept. 232 Chicago. 
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The NewYork Shopper 


Conducted by MRS. CHARLOTTE BIRDSALL WILLIAMS 





Rules of this Service 


[All articles mentioned below, or any other merchandise that 
is offered for sale in New York City, can be obtained by for- 
warding price to ‘“‘ The NewYork Shopper,” care of this magazine. 
This department is in charge of Mrs. Charlotte Birdsall Williams, 
manager of the Woman’s Domestic Guild of America, an in- 
stitution devoted to solving all shopping, catering, furnishing, 
and purchasing problems of the home, and much patronized by 
fashionable New York women for these purposes. Mrs. Williams, 
herself, is well known socially, and possesses rare taste, 
judgment, and intuition. Her services are freely placed at the 
disposal of our readers, and her advice, artistic taste, and eco- 
nomical judgment may be had without charge. All articles 
(except bedding and combs) will be sent on approval, and a 
cheerful refund of the purchase price made on demand, 


Price Quotations, Samples, and Information Wanted 


Letters requesting information, price quotations, and samples, 
should state concisely all essential particulars, as age, height, 


Mrs. S.. New Haven, Conn.—Can you buy me a 
chair guard, to keep babies from sliding out of, or standing 
up in ther chairs? ; 

I can send you an oak high-chair guard, postpaid, 
not registered, at 35 cents. It is a very serviceable 
article, that mothers will appreciate. 

eS 


N. P., Detroit, Micu.—For what price can I get a 
medium-sized man’s watch, with open face and 17 jewels, 
in a neat, thin, gold-filled case? I can spend $30; or, 
if I could get something very much better, | do not mind 
paying five or ten dollars more. 

A gold-filled watch, with Waltham works, (but not 
17 jewels,) costs $15. A solid gold watch, 12 size, 
engine turned, 17 jewels, Waltham works and 1 4-carat 
case, costs $38, in a plain case suitable for a monogram. 
I can send you a watch in a gold-filled case, plain or 
engine turned, guaranteed for a with 17 jewels 
and Waltham works, for $28. These are the watches 
from which I would make a choice. 
Send the money for the one you wish, 
and I feel positive you will be satis- 
fied with it. 

: * 

Mrs. E. R., ADEN, N. Y.—There are 
some new waists, trimmed with ruffles, 
that are very pretty. Please tell me 
about them, and bow much they cost. 


The new waist called “Marie An- 
toinette” is what you mean. The center 
front is in box-plait effect, with a 
plaited ruffle down each side. The 
waist has turn-back collar and cuffs, 
trimmed with plaited ruffles. They cost 
from $2 up. You can give an old 
waist the appearance of the Marie Antoinette, by 


| using an adjustable collar and front, which costs 75 





cents. 
* * * 


J. L., Granvitte, N. Y.—What should one wear 
about the throat, with a dress suit, to protect the <ollar 
and shirt bosom? 

Full-dress protectors, of, baratliea silk, self figured, 
or of peau de soie, are generally used, although some 
men prefer an ordinary silk muffler. Protectors come 
in the new plaited model, lined with silk or satin, at 
$3 or, unlined, for $1.50. 

ae 

Mrs. S., Katamazoo, Micu.—Please help me_ te 
select a wedding gift for one of my fellow employees. We 
have clubbed together, and have $18. 

A clock would be serviceable and ornamental, per- 
haps an eight-day clock, with half-hour gong strike, 
fifteen and one-half inches high. The case is of bevel 
glass and polished brass, with art decorations. The 
price is $16.50. Or you might prefer a sterling silver 
fruit bowl. One with a fluted edge, and bright finish, 
ten inches in diameter, would cost $18.25. 


* * * 


Mrs. W. T., Devit’s Lake, N. D.—At? present 1 can 
not afford a good sewing machine. Are the miniature 
machines, run by hand, worth buying? I want it to 
make baby clothes. 

There is a small hand machine, especially adapted 
for making baby clothes; it costs $4, and is guaranteed. 
A good machine costs $20, and one of the best known 
makes costs $40; but your idea of buying the little 





weight, and complexion, when dress goods are wanted, or size of 
room and kind of wall paper when ordering rugs or hangings, 
If reply by mail is desired, a stamped and; self-addressed en- 
velope must be included. The amount the purchaser desires to 
pay should always be stated. 


Ordering and Remitting 
Orders must be written on a piece'of paper separate from the 
letter of transmittal. 
Drafts, checks, and money orders must be made payable to 
Charlotte Birdsall Williams. 


Shipping and Forwarding 

Remittances must include sufficient postage, or goods must be 
sent by express, charges collect. Postage on merchandise is 
one cent an ounce. Mail packages are at customer’s risk, un- 
less registered, which costs eight cents additional. Larger ship- 
ments will be sent by freight or express as directed. Within 100 
miles of New York, an order of $5 or over can usually be sent 
expressage free. Tue Eprrors.] 


machine is good. This weighs only 39 ounces, and can 
be attached to the arm of a chair or the edge of a table. 
It has an automatic tension and: stitch, arid a feed 
regulator. 

* * * 


Miss L., BARNESVILLE, O.—I/ am a dressmaker, and 
want a good pinking machine—not the expensive kind 
you use a hammer with, but one that does quick work? 

There is a good notching and pinking machine that 
costs $5. It consists of a substantial frame, support- 
ing bearings for a circular steel cutter and disc, which 
revolve against each other. It is operated by a crank, 
runs easily and without noise, and can be readily 
clamped to the table edge. 


* * * 

Miss N. B., WayNEsBoro, Pa.—/ would like a book 
of practical chafing dish recipes. Please state price. 

There are “Salads, Sandwiches, and Chafing Dish 
Dainties,” by Janet M. Hill, at $1.10 and $1.50; 
“What One Can Do with the Chafing Dish,” 
by H. L. Sawtelle, at 75 cents and $1; “Good 
Chafing Dish Possibfities,” by Fannie M. 
Farmer, 75 cents and $1; and “How to Use 
the Chafing Dish,” by M. P. Rorer, 20 and 
25 cents. Kindly inclose money for postage; 
otherwise, books will be sent by express. 

a a 

Miss E, M. L., Patcnocue, L. 1.—The dust 
sifts into my clothes closet, no matter what I do, 
and collects on gowns that I do not wear. Can 
you tell me of anything I can use to prevent it? 

Never hang garments in a closet, without 
thoroughly shaking and brushing them. A 
simple protective device is made of cheese 
cloth. Cut the material 36 inches square, and make 
an open cut inthe center four inches long; finish in 
buttonhole stitch, in some contrasting color, and hem 
neatly around the edge. Place this over the garments 
(the opening permitting the hook to come through) 
after they have been hung on a skirt or coat hanger. 

* + 

C. E. R., Littte Rock, Arxk.—What is now proper 
neckwear for a man, and what does it cost? 

Ties, this winter, are narrow and subdued in tint. 
Four-in-hands from two to two and a quarter inches in 
width are considered smart. They cost from 75 cents up. 
The silk knit tie is greatly in demand by well-dressed 
men, but it is expensive; even the narrow ones cost 
$2.50. The Ascot tie is again popular, but it must be 
tied to lie flat, and have no semblance of a puff. It is 
made of satin, in dark colors, with a light pattern, 
and costs $2. Ties for evening dress are one and one- 
half inches broad at the end, 
and vary a little in width. 
There is a rumor that yellow 
is to be a smart color for spring 
wear, with pongee and crépe as 
popular fabrics. 

* * * 


MissC. B., Yonkers, N. Y.— 
As I am wakeful at night, 1 
have an array of glasses, dishes, 
etc., on a table beside my bed, 
but am anxious to 
get some pretty ar- 
ticles, including a 
candlestick in place 
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of these. Please advise me as to what | can purchase. 

Dainty “night sets” come from $3.75 up. They 
consist of a Limoges tray, with pitcher, candlestick, 
glass, and match box, in rose and green border design. 

ee, eee 

Miss T. P., FarRHAVEN, N. J.—/ once saw a bat 
made of paper, that bad the appearance oj braid. Are 
these hard to make? 

Paper hats are easily made, and are very pretty. 
Purchase a wire frame, the style you 
prefer, and select crépe paper the col- 
or you wish; then cut each roll into 
three full-length strands, and braid 
as you would hair. This makes the 
braid wide, and gives a coarse ef- 
fect. Ifthe rolls are cut into nar- 
rower strands, the braid will be 
daintier. Cut the strands without 
unrolling the paper, using a scissors 
sharp enough to cut through the 
whole roll. Sew the braid around the 
hat, on top and underneath, until it 
is completely covered. Trim with 
flowers, or ribbon anc feathers. A 
white hat with pink roses, green 
leaves, and a touch of black velvet is quite effective. 

* * * 


Mrs. R. S., Covincton, Va.—/ would like to know of 
some practicable, labor-saving kitchen utensils. Please 
poe | some you would consider a housekeeper wise in 
purchasing. 

The food chopper is absolutely necessary in a house- 
hold. It does the work of the chopping knife and 
bowl, in one-tenth the time. It is self sharpening, 
and will last a lifetime. It chops all kinds of meat, 
raw or cooked, fruit and vegetables, fine or coarse, as 
wanted. It costs from 75 cents up, according to size. 

The bread maker is another invaluable device. It 
does the mixing and kneading of the dough in three 
minutes, without using the hands. The size, with 
capacity, from two to six loaves, costs $2, or, four to 
ten loaves, $2.50. 

The cake maker also insures good results. 





It beats 


ay: there are five revolutions of the mixing fliers 
at each t 


urn of the handle. It is simple in construction, 
and easily cleaned. The capacity 
is one gallon. It costs $1.75. 
Coffee retains all its aroma, when 
made in a percolator. This comes 
in aluminum with ebonized han- 
dle: 14 pint size, $3.50; 3 pints, 
$4; 4 pints, $4.50; © pints $5. 
Cae 


Mrs. F, J. L., Cuicaco, Iit.—/ 
wish to buy eighteen teaspoons, one 
dozen forks and knives, and one 
| dozen large spoons. Please tell me 
the best size for the silverware, and 
what pattern you think preferable. 
/ bave $70 to use on the silver, and 
also wish to spend $30 jor a clock. 
Also give me suggestions on the purchase of a set of 
china. What decoration is now in vogue? 

For $22.50 you can buy a handsome clock, with bevel 
glass case and brass trimmings. For $77.50 you can 
not purchase the amount of silver, of weight worth 
while, that you mention; so | would advise buying 
less, of good weight and pattern, and adding occasion- 
ally to the collection. Suppose you get, in an artistic 
pattern in the gray finish, of splendid weight: 12 tea- 
spoons, $15.50; 6 large knives, $17; 6 large forks, 
$17.50; 6 small forks, $13; 6 dessert spoons, $13; 
all of these amounting to $75. 

The small forks you could use for pie, and the dessert 
spoons for soup. Then, when you can afford it, add 
six small knives, at $13, and four tablespoons at $12. 
Ali I have mentioned are heavy weight. Sets of china 
may be found for $15, and less, but, from $30 up, you 
can buy an excellent set of a good pattern, without 
cheap gilt. Too iarge a floral pattern is in poor taste. 


¥ w 


Faith 
By Lillian Bennet Thompson 


LL the world seems dark and dreary; 
Clouds have dimmed the sunlight’s glow; 
Just a year, dear, since we parted, 
Yet it seems so long ago‘ 











But I know the time is coming, 

When the summer wind blows sweet; 
I shall find you in the sunset, 

Where the gold and crimson meet. 











We postpone and postpone until smiling possi- 
bilities are dead. 

Whatever we really are, that let us be in all 
fearlessness. Whatever we are not, that let us 
cease sttiving to seem to be.—Anna Robertson 
Brotwwn. 
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Nowadays the winning athlete and the successful thinker 








know that strength, energy, alertness, endurance and brain 
power are bound up in the familiar little yellow packages. 


This food prepared from field grains—Nature’s labo- 


ratory—by a food expert, contains proteids, carbohydrates 
and the valuable Phosphate of Potash (which combines 
with albumen in the blood to form the soft gray substance 
which fills brain and nerve cells) and builds up Modern 
Men to the highest degree of efficiency and power. , 


It’s a matter of choice whether you will be strong, 


well and brainy. 


“There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 




















O MATTER where you live, we will build or buy 
you a home, and you can pay for it in monthly 
payments, which will average about the 

you now pay for rent. 
Among our contract holders we have Lawyers, Doc- 
8, Men, Mechanics and men_ in 
every walk of life. Many of our members are now liv- 
ing in homes which we have built or bought for them— 
leased to send you names and addresses 





Our system of Home Building is simple, conservative 
and safe. The Company is com of reliable and re- 
sponsible Business men of ester, and a positive 
os secured by first-class improved real estate 

given to every member. 

Since our plan has been in operation it has proved a 
splendid success. os wei 

Our plan is full: lained in our free klet, which 
every Rent Payer Should send for. 

SECURITY BUILDING CO., 
The Originators 


1009 Insurance Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


We desire a first-class man to 
us in each community. 


| 











“THOUGHTS THAT PAY!" 


Free book; gives list of inventions wanted and 
tells how to protect them. Write for it. 

Your ideas may bring you a fortune! 
> $1,000,000 offered for one invention. No 

charge for as to patentability; or 
mode Patent obtained or fee returned. 
Patents ad for sale free. 


CHANDLEE & WOODWARD, Patent Attorneys 
947 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


[Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by mail 
and guarantee success. Only field not over- 
crowded. My anodes isu peeps Seaaaee 
ractical, a) Easy terms. 
Write for Farge catalogue. 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
Dep. A, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind.” 

















New Rose of Extraordinary Beauty 


Snow Queen 


(also called Frau Karl Druschki) 
Hardy Pespetee! Flowering White Rose. It should be in ev 
rden. e offer strong field-grown plants. For description 
and many other novelties send for booklet with beautiful 
colored plate of the New Rose; also illustrated descriptive catalog 
(4% pages) free, 
ELLWANGER 8&8 BARRY 





Men and women of 
rng age are making 


7. 
Salaries b salaries with us. 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Work honorable, easy ond agreeable at home. 
hood. 


E 
ty We want some one in your neighbor! 


Arean old established firm. Write to-day. Big money for you. 
ROYAL MANUPACTURING CO., Box 1853, Detroit, Mich. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO. “SUCCESS” READERS 


The Value 
of 


_Life-Insurance 
Stock 


as an 


Investment 


In these days, when many people are pouring 
their money into doubtful enterprises, it will be 
well for Success readers to carefully consider 
a form of investment which has during many 
years proved itself one of the very best for the 
man or woman of moderate means. 

Readers of Success who thus investigate will 
find that there is at least one form of invest- 
ment which is better than most propositions now 
presented, We refer to life-insurance stock and 
especially to the opportunity presented in the 
organization of the 


POSTAL 
LIFEANSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The POSTAL LIFE is anew, legal-reserve In- 
6titution organized under the strict laws of the 
State of New York. It issues all the standard 
and approved forms of policies just like other 
companies, but differs from all others in at least 
one important particular, namely, it reaches the 
people by advertising, correspondence, and 
through the good words of its policyholders and 
stockholders, thus cutting out the big commis- 
sions paid to agents and the expense of main- 
taining branch offices, thereby effecting most 
important economies, resulting in savings. on 
policies and increased profits on stock. 

[t isn’t very often that the average investor is 
able to secure any stock at all in a legal-reserve 
life-insurance company, because the shares are 
generally monopolized by a few capitalists who 
know what’s what— who know what big divi- 
dends life-insurance stock pays, how valuable 
it becomes and how closely it is held. 

lhe value of life-insurance stock as an invest- 
ment is not a question of unsupported statement 
but a matter of statistics which we shall be 
giad to lay before you. 

All the available stock of the POSTAL LIFE 
could have been placed at the outset among a 
few professional investors, but the Trustees 








thoroughly appreciated the benefit of having 
shareholders throughout the country, and the 
stock is therefore being placed with a view to 
having it widely distribute » and in moderate 
holdings, thus creating active friends for the 
Company in many localities. 


For the reasons stated, and others, the Postal 


will quickly prove to be one of the most 
successful companies ever organized. 


The POSTAL has complied with every legal 
requirement of the State of New York; it has, 
in common with other companies, a large sum 
on deposit with the State authorities, and it 
also maintains the full legal-reserve as required 
by law, together with a contingency reserve to 
meet every possible demand. The funds of the 
Company are kept on deposit with the Knickers 
bocker Trust Company, Fifth Avenue and 34th 
Street, New York City, to which institution, as 
well as to the Insurance De mt at Albany, 
N. Y., everyone who reads this advertisement 
is referred. 

There are already nearly six hundred POS- 
TAL-LIFE stockholders in the different states, 
and it is desired to promptly increase this num- 
ber to at least one thousand, so as to have, at 
once, the benefit of their good words and co- 
operation. This means much to the Institution. 

We would like to have you know all about the 
opportunity offered—the number of shares still 
available, the present price of the stock, and 


the limit to each individual purchaser—together 
with official statistics as to the great value of 
life-insurance stock. 

Full particulars concerning the Company are 


obtainable at the Home Office only. 


POSTAL LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Fifth Avenue and 38th Street, New York. 

















Att over the land, in country and city, women are 

worrying because they can not give original enter- 
tainments. “Tell me some original way to entertain,” is 
the cry. I do not believe the woman who has the repu- 
tation of being original deserves half as much credit 
as she who possesses the valuable quality of adapta- 
bility. Sifted down, being original is simply giving 
an idea the stamp of your own personality or indi- 
viduality. 

One definition of originality is “marked peculiarity.” 
A hostess with originality dares to try her own ideas 
in decorating, serving, and entertaining her friends. 
The hostess with adaptability uses the means at her 
command with charming grace. She attunes her enter- 
tainments to her income and her home surroundings. 
Charming and long remembered are those social enter- 
tainments wherein we sense this harmony, where, if our 
hostess possesses limited means, the decorations are 
in keeping with the unpretentious home, nor does she 

ursue strange gastronomic gods, serving her guests 
‘pinky-dinky” indigestibles. She keeps her menu 


| simple, perfectly cooked, and tempting to the palate. 





Her guests do not feel that this year’s new rug and the 
hostess’s Easter gown have been sacrificed to pay 
florists, caterer, and musician. 
. + 
Strange to say, it is generally the woman in the mod- 
est home who frets and makes herself unhappy because 
she can not entertain ona grand scale. Big, splendid, 
formal parties appeal to her. She misses many oppor- 
tunities to have a happy time, waiting for that shadowy 
after-a-while, “when we can afford to entertain our 
friends in style.” If this is your situation, pray drop at 
once and for all time the idea that you can not give jolly, 
happy parties in perfect taste in your own simple home. 
It is only necessary to spend a little time and thought 
on harmonizing your surroundings with the means at 
our command. You will soon learn to feel real joy 
in making your decorations, games, and menu fit the 
occasion. Have you not, when suddenly confronted 
with unexpected company, taken odds and ends of 
cake, fruit, and fruit juices left in the jars and 
concocted a delicious “new” dessert ? 
You have been so proud of this, that 
you have told your friends what Fe 
to do in a similar emergency. 
a a 
Just so in entertaining, 
learn to shift the things 
you have into the places 
of the things you would 
like to have. Suppose 
ou live in a homely old- 
ashioned house, fur- 
nished with the old 
mahogany: and _time- 
faded rugs of your 
randmother’s time. 
our social entertain- 
ments will be harmo- 
nious and perfect if you 
cull flowers from the 
garden or use flowering 
plants in their terra- 
cotta pots or decora- 
tion, and set forth simple, delicate viands on the old- 
fashioned china. You will make a mistake if you 
strive to givean elaborate affair, inviting all your 
friends at once, filling your homelike old house with 
showy exotic plants, the music of a “ hired ” orchestra, 
and serving fancy creations of the caterer. 
+ + 
Above all, never allow your family to look upon you 
as the sole entertainer. Place some of the responsi- 
bility of looking after the guests on your husband and 
your sons and daughters, young and old.- To accom- 
lish this, do not make a guest or a party a rare and 
oreign element in the home, scolding and coaching 
everyone into a display of “company manners” for the 
occasion. I have very happy recollections of a simple 
home, where the mother is a very busy literary woman, 


The old songs 





By Laura A. Smith ) 


Illustrated by HARRIET ADAIR NEWCOMB 
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with many demands on her time. If you drop into this 
home on any Sunday evening for tea, you will be warm- 
ly welcomed, and the tea will be served by the sons, 
hey bring on the courses, remove the dishes, treating 
the father and mother almost as guests. The future 
wives of these boys will not have to train them to “be 
nice” before company. Happy the home where this 
good-fellowship exists between children and parents. 


a a 

If you have been remiss or shy about enlivening your 
home with the presen-e of guests, begin this very month, 
and invite some congenial! friends “in a bunch” to 
visit you for a few days. You will find much that is 
attractive for your March house party. Not even 
good Saint Valentine’s feast day is more enerally 
observed, nor in a jollier manner, than that of lrelniad s 
patron, Saint Patrick. Unfortunately, Saint Patrick’s 
Day, March 17, falls “on a Sunday” this year. If, how- 
ever, you wish to entertain your party for this occasion, 
make it a week-end party for March 15 and 16, cele- 
brating Saint Patrick’s Day on Saturday. Begin, 
early in the month, to accumulate green paper and 
ribbons. Set the children to work cutting out sham- 
rocks, using the leaf of the oxalis, or three-leaf clover, 
for a pattern. If your husband is a merchant in a 
small city, levy on his old pasteboard boxes and wall 
advertising cards. Out of these you can cut and cover 
with green paper big shamrocks, to decorate walls or 
small tables. Secure pots of oxalis to use for center- 
pieces on the tables. 

a * 

When your guests arrive, on Friday, let them find 
baskets of green plants and trailing vines swinging 
from chandeliers, and the walls hung with Irish flags 
and shamrocks. Place in a conspicuous place the 
words, “Erin go bragh!” (Ireland forever,) and “Ceud 
mille Failthe,’’ (a hundred thousand welcomes.) Saint 
Patrick’s Day always brings out the same favors in the 
shops — clay pipes, black hats, imitation potatoes 
and cabbages, (as boxes for sweets and salads,) gilt 
harps, snakes, frogs, and shamrocks. This list will 

give es a suggestion for favors and suitable 

aa s apes in which to mold croquettes, gar- 
! nishings, cakes, and ice cream. On 
each leaf of the shamrocks, used 
for favors, write a wish—“ For 
Health,” “For Valor,” “ For 

Love.” With a bit of mu- 
cilage and diamond dust 
you can make these favor- 
shamrocks sparkle with 
ae “dew.” 

a a 

For the first hour on 
Friday evening have 
bounce euchre, a game 
easily learned. The 
guests can find their 
partners and tables by 
means of green tissue 
caps, on which are 
written the numbers of 
the tables and couples. 
Keep score with large, 
, green glass beads, which 
slip over a wire bracelet. On each table have a 
little green paper case, filled with green candies; or 
you can easily fashion potato candies by molding 
them from fondant and rolling them in ground cinna- 
mon. After supper, have an hour with a different card 
game at each table. 

a . 

Saturday will be a busy day for you, but do not 
leave the children out of a Saint Patrick’s Day party. 
A good plan is to invite the little folks for the morning, 
from about ten to twelve o’clock. If conditions per- 


mit, have the games in the barn or outdoors. Use 
those popular at an Irish fair—races and trials of 
strength. There may be a potato race, in which each 
child carries a big potato on a tiny spoon from floor to 
table; a bag race between boys tied up in big bags; 
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and a three-legged race. For the latter, make clown 
suits, loose and baggy, of gay calico. Make the center 
leg of the pantaloons (as these costumes are called) 
big enough for two legs of two boys standing side by 
side. A paper chase, hide-and-seek, and other romp- 
ing games will keep the little folks warm and happy. 


© 7 


They will then need a hearty midday luncheon. 
A clay pipe, dressed as a doll, in green tissue paper, 
should stand at each plate. The children need not 
linger long at the table, and can assemble in the parlor 
for about fifteen minutes afterwards, to hear “a teacher 
and her very bright pupil.” Place a stand before a 
long curtain ina doorway. The “pupil” stands on this 
table. One young lady arranges her hair like that of a 
schoolgirl, puts shoes and stockings on her hands and 
arms, and wears a child’s school apron. A second 
young lady, concealed by the curtain, stands behind 
the first, and, passing her arms around, supplies the 
“pupil’s” arms and hands. A third, dressed as a 
teacher, examines the “pupil.” The latter, of course, 
is very funny in her answers, sings school songs, goes 
through gymnastics, and makes grimaces at the chil- 
dren. This bit of fun will send the children away 
laughing and happy. 


* e 


For the afternoon, invite the mothers of your ac- 
quaintance to a party prepared fcr them and their 
babies or very small children. Write the invitations 
in the name of your baby daughter, asking other babies 
tocome and bring their mothers. Appoint judges, and 
have the babies “placed on exhibition.” Call for 
votes by ballot for the prettiest, the brightest, and the 
best-natured baby. Announce, after counting the 
votes, that every baby present was voted the prettiest, 
brightest, and best-natured. Award prizes in the shape 
of pretty paper dolls to each mother. Allow twenty 
minutes for “Baby Talk,” suggesting these topics: 
“Baby’s Bright Doings;” “Her Clothes;” “Her 
Food;” and “ How to Discipline Her.” Mothers love to 
exchange ideas about the care of the little ones, and 
this hour will be helpful and enjoyable. Between the 
topics, if you choose, have pretty lullabies sung. Or, 
ask a kindergarten teacher to come and give a talk on 
finger games and plays, and on how to tell simple stories 
to very tiny children. Another good plan is to call on 
each mother for a bedtime story. 


* 4 


Make your evening party, in which yourg and old 
join, an “Everybody’s Birthday Party.” Decorate 
four tables to represent the four seasons, and fill them 
with birthday gifts, wrapped in green paper and sealed 
with little shamrocks. Each guest goes to the table 
representing the season in which his birthday’ occurs. 
He may select a birthday gift from among the packages. 
If his package has a little red card inclosed, he may 
light the candles on a birthday cake and have first 
choice of the game he wishes to play. Winter has first, 
spring second, summer third, and fall fourth choice of 
games. Between the games, ask those who drew white 
cards to tell an Irish story. 


a a 


Carry out the four seasons on the supper tables, 
the center ornament of each being a birthday cake 
with candles. On the spring table have salad, wafers, 
and chocolate; on the summer, ice cream and cake; on 
the autumn, doughnuts, pumpkin pie, and cider; on 
the winter, oysters, sandwiches, and coffee. After 
supper pass around little green bags containing can- 
dies. The guests who draw out pink candies should 
be given the privilege of calling for an Irish song or a 
jig. Some of the best-loved of these songs are: “ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” “Aileen Aroon,” “The Low-backed 
Car,” “The Wearin’ of the Green,” “Come Back to 
Erin,” “The Harp That Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls,” and 
“Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms.” 
The poems of Thomas Moore will supply you with 
many beautiful quotations for an Irish party. 


a o 


Your guests will remain with you all or part of Sun- 
day, but do not allow that to become a day of dread to 
you for the extra work entailed. Instead of spending 
the entire morning over the stove, cooking a big dinner, 
try our New England forefathers’ plan. Serve baked 
beans and cold meats prepared a day or two before. 
If your men folks rebel against a cold dinner, serve 
hot vegetables, easily prepared with the meats. If 
your Sunday nap is a necessity, send your guests off 
for a walk or drive. 


one, young and old, to choose a favorite one. 
wiches, tea, and fresh fruit, served in the sitting room 
informally, will beenough for supper. One of the pleas- 
antest week-end parties I ever attended ended in this 
manner Sunday night—a happy, restful ending. 
This was spent in a perfectly harmonious family circle, 
where the tiniest child was actuated by the same 
lovely, hospitable spirit that characterized the older 
members. The mother had lived in many lands and 
entertained persons of many different nationalities with 
simple, unaffected American hospitality. This is the 
best hospitality extant. 
» al 


You will not find poetry anywhere unless you 
bring some with you. 





On Sunday evening, gather around | 
a cheerful blaze and have sacred songs, allowing each 
Sand- | 
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Beans are “Nuggets 
of Nourishment” 


EW ple understand whz; Beans are so ago ge i 3 
Down among the roots of every Bean stalk there is a 
small army of little Nodules working to enrich the Bean 
beyond all other Vegetables, and all other foods of twice 
the cost. 
These Magicians have the unique power to seize free Nitro- 
gen from the air and fix it (in nitrates) around the roots. 
And, this Nitrogen is then carried up through the stalks, by 
Nature, accumulating in the Beans as Nitrogenous Proteid. 
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Now, the word ‘“‘ Proteid’’ means “‘ pre-en.inent.”” 

And Nitrogenous Proteid is so named because it is the most 
valuable of all food-factors,--that which builds, re-builds, and re- 
pairs, Human Tissue, Muscle, Flesh and Blood. 

Other food-factors merely supply Heat and Energy to the hu- 
man machine which Proteid builds and repairs. 

(Proteid can supply Heat and Energy also, but, being much 
rarer, would do so at a higher cost than through the use of Car- 
bohydrates. 

oe or instance, has only about 6% pounds of Proteid per 
100 poun 

con has only 8 pounds, Cream Cheese 8% pounds, Eggs 
12% pounds, while Beef contains but 20 pounds of this most power- 
ful building material (Proteid), in rs 100 pounds. 

‘But Beans, as grown and selected for ‘‘Snider Process,’’ con- 
tain 24 mpeg of Nitrogenous Proteid in every 100 pounds, with 
practically no Fat. 

Consider what that means for muscular body-building, without 
excessive Fat-building. 
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When these highly nitrogenous Beans are ‘‘ Snider-Processed ’’ 
their digestibility is doubled through their being made very porous, 
so that they freely absorb the digestive juices. 

This ‘‘Snider-Process’’ eliminates, at the same time, the 
bitter flavor natural to all Beans, and reduces to a fraction their 


useless lus of Sulphur. 
That Sul hur, turning into Sulphuretted Hydrogen Gas, is 


what causes Flatulence, Colic, ‘“Wind on the Stomach,’’ you know, 
when ordinary Beans are eaten. 
The ‘‘ Snider-Process ’’ also renders the Beans mellow, 


cheesy, firm to the tooth, though porous and tender, per- 
mitting them to freely absorb the delicious Snider Tomato Catsup 


with which they are ng surrounded. 

This appetizi Snider omato Catsup is made, you’ll note, 
from strictly sound, red-ripe Tomatoes, delightfully seasoned with 
seven fine Spices, instead of with the usual single Cayenne 
Pepper Spicing. , 

Buy your first tin of ready-cooked ‘‘Snider-Process’’ Pork & 
Beans to-da, 


Cut it a before heating, and compare its contents with the 
best brand of Pork & Beans you have ever used before. 

If you do not find ‘‘Snider-Process’’ Pork & Beans more in- 
viting to the eye, finer-flavored, more delicious, and more digestible, 
you can get your money back from the Grocer. 

This advertisement is your authority for the refund. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A, 
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Comb Beauty into Your Hair 


Comb the grayness out of it, comb back its youthful 
gore ; gloss and aK? Or if ‘the natura] colo? of your 
iair displeases you, if it is streaked or fad 

it any desired color with the ideal at 


HAIR DYEINC COMB 


and give ita beauty it may never have had. Yo: 

do it in the privacy of your own room without help 

Srom anyone. Usec se ae coainnry comb. Guaran 

absolutely harmiess. Thousands e i 

not sold in stores. er ee 
>) **'The Rook of the Hair,” 32 of valuable hints 

on the care and dressi: f 
the uses of the Ideal Comb. Write today. pth pene Ae .: 
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Make the Camera Pay 


Don't waste time and money 
** groping in the dark.’’ Our 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
Amateur and Professional Photography 


Save more than their cost while 
studying. After five lessons, stu- 
dents make salablephotos forbook, 

i d lustra- 





ani pap 
tions, post cards, advertising and 
catalog work, photos, groups, por- 
traits, etc. 


Instruction simple end practical. 
and 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
287 Washington Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 





GAIN INDEPENDENCE -LEARN BY MAIL TO BE A 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


| T is a fortunate office man who commands $2000 a year. 
Auditors, Systematizers, Public Accountants, with 
no more natesel ability, secur from two to five times that 
income. Our course of mail instruction, complete, com- 


pact, practical, is prepared and ar by, practicing, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, and AT- 
TORNEYS AT LAW. 


lt is guaranteed to make a ca 
able specialist of any capable office man and put him in the 
well paid class. Our text books on THEORY OF AC- 
COUNTS, PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING, AUDIT- 
ING, COMMERCIAL LAW, also BOOKKEEPIN 
and BUSINESS PRAC TICE, are reinforced by constant 
individual attention to each student, and there are no 
failures. Write us for particulars. 

UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INST., Inc., Dept. C. 

27-20 Kast 224 St., N. ¥. 
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REAL ESTATE 
SLURS ES DRS 


| We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage: } 
and Insurance business and appoint you 
SPECIAL, REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage 
company in America. 

Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to you. 
By our system you can make money in a few weeks without 
interfering with your present oceapation. A thorough Com- 
mercial Law Course free to each Representative. 

Write for 62 page k free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 509 Reaper Bik., CHICAGO 


~ This Book is FREE 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 
It describes in detail th st plete and 
comprehensive course of advertising taught 
by any advertising school in existence. 
The Chicago College of Advertising is a 
real college, with a real mission to - 
form. Our successful students are 
positions in every state of the Union. 
Do notenrollelsewhere until you read what 
we have to offer If you want to realize the 
possibilities of this i sting and money- 
making profession, send for our book today. 
WE HELP OUR CRADUATES 
Ser POSITIONS 


Advertising men earn from $25 a week and up. There is always 
a demand for good men. We arein constant touch with em: 
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changes. She never takes any great pains to look up 
their references, yet she usually gets good, honest people 
and keeps them. 

People who are so fortunate as to have the friendship 
of this charming woman do not wonder that she always 
has good servants. She is so good to them, so kind and 
considerate, that they seldom want to leave her. They 
like the sunshine, and they thrive in, her sunny nature. 
When they are sick, she is always looking after their 
comfort. They all know that she takes a real, motherly 
interest in their welfare, aside from the mere work she 
can get out of them. She enters into their personal 
lives, shares their sorrows and their joys. 

Many women have remarkable ability in making 
good domestic servants of almost anybody who comes 
along. They apparently take little pains in selecting 
them, and yet they rarely find it necessary to make 
a change. 

Sometimes a servant, so disagreeable that her former 
mistress could not live with her, gets along beautifully 
with a new mistress. 

The highest service is built up on a feeling of friend- 
ship. When the cook gives you a particularly nice 
dish, don’t be stingy of your praise, tell her of your 
approval. This will encourage her, and she will never 
forget, and will try all the more to please you in every- 
thing else. 

Expressions of approval and praise for things that 
are well done go a great way. Most house servants 
have little education, and they are hungry for sympathy 
and friendship. Many of them have had sad disap- 
pointments, in the ‘loss of their homes, perhaps, or of 
friends, or loves; there are thousands of reasons why, 
not having a home of their own, they need your loving 
sympathy and your advice. 

There are women who are always having trouble with 
their servants; no matter how well recommended or 
how well trained, they are not satisfactory. These 
women are always looking for servants, asking for 
recommendations, and saying that the servant question 
is the bane of their lives. 

Do you not know women who have ruined the dis- 

sition of nearly every servant they have ever had? 

heir unreasonableness, their nagging, criticising, and 
captious, tactless management have discouraged every- 
body who has worked for them. 

Servants often remain in a vicious environment be- 
cause the people are wealthy and they get good pay; 
but they do so at the cost of their self-respect and 
dignity. 

Many a capable, well-meaning servant has-never been 
able to make a success, because employed by an incap- 
able housewife, who, without tact or sense, has vitiat- 
ed her efforts. Not every well-intentioned person has 
strength of mind and will power enough to dominate 
an unfortunate environment. Many get discour- 
aged and tired of trying to do well, and succumb to 
indifference. 

| believe the great servant question can only be solved 
through the kindness of employers. I believe absolute 
unselfishness will settle everything. All strikes, all 
dissensions and differences will be settled by the applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule. 


Meeting People Who Can Help You 


OUNG men and young women often shrink from meet- 
ing people of prominence, either because they feel 
that they have not had enough experience to converse 
with them, or because they think that they would not 
know how to act in their presence. 

This is a very short-sighted policy. If you would 
make the most of yourself, never miss a chance of meet- 
ing and talking with people who can help you. 

When Lincoln was a boy he had an exaggerated idea 
of the men who were making history in a large way; 
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The Editor’s Chat 


She Always Had Good Servants 


KNOW a very sweet, beautiful old lady, who says she 
has always had good servants, and she does not 
understand all this talk about their deterioration. 
Although she keeps half a dozen, there are seldom any 


but he said that, after meeting and talking with some 
of them, he was surprised to find that they did not differ 
materially from other people he knew, or from himself. 
They did not seem to him to have any particularly 
brilliant talents, and he saw no reason why he could 
not do as much as they had done. 

If you are ambitious to get on, school yourself to 
meet, without fear or embarrassment, every person of 
importance you can, and try always to get something 
from them which will help you,—some inspiration, 
encouragement, or idea. Scrutinize and study these 
great characters very carefully, and try to get at the 
secret of their success. 

There is nothing which will add to one’s culture and 
education, to one’s personal appearance, more than 
the constant effort at self-improvement; and there is a 
good education in meeting people older and more ex- 
perienced than yourself, especially if you approach 
them in a simple, receptive attitude; but, if you close 
up like a clam, and are afraid to say your soul is your 
own; if you show in your very manner that you think 
you are inferior to them, you will not be able to put 
yourself in a position to learn anything of value. 

While you should not be too bold, you must not be 
timid. You must hold your head up and believe in 
yourself. Others will not believe in you if you do not 
believe in yourself. 

No matter if you naturally shrink from meeting 
people, push yourself, at every opportunity, into the 
company of those of a different and wider experience, 
and drink in every bit of knowledge and of helpfulness 
possible. 

I know men in New York whose success is very largely 
due to their early determination to meet people, and 
tolose no opportunity of extending their acquaintance. 
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Could Not Sacrifice His Smaller Ambitions 


HERE are many people who would like to do some 

splendid thing in the world, something which would 
be a real credit to their ability, something worth while, 
but for the terrible price put upon it. 

It makes them sick at-heart to think of all the de- 
lightful things they would like to do which they must 
put aside,—the sacrifices they must make in order to 
do these things. They have the desire, but they 
have n’t the stamina, the grit, or the determination to 
make the necessary sacrifice—to say no to the multitude 
of things which tempt them from their aim. 

“Why is it,” they ask, ‘that such a terrible price is 
put upon all the great prizes of life? Why should it 
be necessary to set aside the thousand and one pleasant 
things that allure us by the way? Why should n’t we 
be able to take them all in,—always play when we feel 
like it, do the pleasantest thing, the most attractive 
thing as we go along, and still be able to achieve some- 
thing worth while ?”’ 

Think what it means to have reached middle life or 
later and to feel that one has constantly sacrificed 
the greater for the less, that which is worth while for 
that which is pleasant and easy! 

The trouble with making a business or a profession 
of following the easy, the pleasant, the desirable things, 
is that we never get anywhere in the process. We do 
not grow except as we do these things for recreation, 
necessary change and rest. When we make a business 
of pleasure the whole man deteriorates, because he was 
made for work, was made to achieve something worth 
while, not to spend his life in pleasure hunting. The 
moment we make a business of pleasure, the pleasure 
loses its zest, its fancied sweetness, and the man begins 
to retrograde. 

We must do the thing that is indicated in the blood, 
that is stamped in our very constitution, or we must 
pay the penalty in going backwards. We can not ad- 
vance unless we obey the laws of growth and advance- 
ment. : 

Many of us let the lesser crowd out the greater. We 
have not the stamina to sacrifice present comforts and 
pleasure and pay the price for the permanent and the 
more enduring. We would rather have the froth of 
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pleasure, as we go along, than the clear wine of that 
which endures. 

The great failure army to-day is full of people who 
wanted to succeed, to do something really worth while, 
but who were victims of the pleasures of the moment. 
They could not forego the comfort, the ease, could not 
make the little sacrifices of their pleasure, as they went 
along, in order to do that which would give them the 
more enduring, the stable achievement. They thought 
they must have their pleasure as they went along. 
They could not make the sacrifices for that which 
endures, for that which is worth while. 
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Familiarity with Dirt and Darkness 


Some employers little realize what they are doing 

when they compel. employees to work in dark, 
dingy factories, rooms, and basements! The mind is 
omnivorous. It feeds upon and is affected by every- 
thing in its environment. If it can not get bright and 
cheerful pictures, it feeds upon the dark and gloomy. 
We are constantly absorbing the qualities of our envi- 
ronment. They affect seriously, though unconsciously, 
the quality of our whole lives. 

In these employers’ homes we find flowers and plants 
in the light, sunny windows, or in conservatories; it 
would be fatal to put them in dark rooms, for they live 
largely upon the sunlight. When human flowers and 
plants are put into dark and dingy rooms, why wonder 
that they are not healthy, vigorous, strong, and bright ? 

It is as impossible for a mind to be absolutely normal 
and healthy in dark, gloomy surroundings as it is to 
raise American Beauty roses in a dungeon. The mind 
is optimistic or pessimistic, according to the brightness 
and cheerfulness, or the darkness and the gloom, in its 
environment. No mind can be normal which is not 
optimistic, and optimism is born of brightness, of beauty 
and joy. 

Did you never contrast the children who were brought 
up in the crowded, sunless tenements, children who, 
perhaps, have never listened to any refined conversa- 
tion or seen any really cultured people, who are famil- 
iar with vulgarity and profanity, who perhaps have 
never gotten a glimpse of the beautiful country, or 
have never seen a beautiful picture, or anything else that 
is really lovely, with children who were brought up in 
an environment of beauty and attractiveness, who have 
lived amidst flowers and beautiful works of art, who 
have heard only refined language and lived with 
cultured people ? 

Employers who have tried the experiment of putting 
their employees into an attractive environment and 
surrounding them with beauty, providing them with 
reading-rooms and pleasant places of meeting, who 
have encouraged them to form self-improvement clubs, 
have been surprised at the improved quality of their 
work. They find that they are very much more accu- 
rate and that they are more self-respecting and more 
ambitious to make something of themselves. Their 
environment is reflected in the quality of their work 
and in their characters. 

All these things point to the fact that the time will 
come when the Golden Rule will be found to be the 
shrewdest business policy. 

Everything you do to make your employees more 
comfortable, to put them in a more harmonious en- 
vironment, to surround them with beauty and sugges- 
tions of refinement and culture, everything which you 
can do to encourage them to better their condition, 
will come back to you in increased efficiency. It is 
human nature for an employee to take an interest in 
your affairs when you take an interest in him. 


How He Lost His Opportunity 

OW LITTLE the average person who is trying to get 

on realizes how many things are occurring in his 
experience which are trying to down him, and which are 
hindering his advance! A poor job, an unkind word, 
a stinging criticism, ingratitude for a favor, failure to 
give assistance when it was in his power, hard problems 
skipped way back in youth, a hasty act, an indiscretion of 
an unguarded moment; all these things are likely to come 
up when he least expects it and bar his progress. Many 
an able man with political ambitions has failed of elec- 
tion to Congress, or of appointment to some coveted 
office, because of some slip he has made, or of some- 
body, perhaps a private secretary, who has put in the 
word that checkmated the move for his advancement. 
Perhaps, it was a sarcastic remark about someone, 
who later was in a position to help him, that lost him 
the opportunity. 

Many a man has lost his opportunity for advance- 
ment under the present administration by opposing 
and criticizing Theodore Roosevelt in his earlier career, 
when he did not dream that the former would everoc- 
cupy his present lofty position. 

You never can tell where a thrust of an unguarded 
moment will land, or what effect a sarcastic remark 
may have on your future. He is a fortunate man who 
guards his tongue, who tempers his acts with prudence 
and good judgment. 


* » 
Great minds have purposes; others have wishes. 
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Young Man- 
WeWant YOU! 





We need several 

more young men 
Wanted at Once to fill vacancies in 
our sales force. These vacancies 
are due to the rapid extension 
of our business into new terri- 
tory, and to the promotions of 
local agents to higher positions in 
the Oliver Organization. They 
must be filled quickly. 


Limitless 


Young Men 


We are the largest 


Possibilities independent type- 
writer manufactur- 


of Our Field ers inthe world. In 


the ten years of this Company’s 
existence we have not only over- 
taken but far exceeded the sales 
of every one of the ‘“‘trust’’ ma- 
chines. Today our main problem 
is to produce Olivers fast enough 
to supply the demand. 

Oliver Typewriter sannaesa me 
Writes in Sight =O). Pe. 


writer is its supreme advantage 
over the old-style machines. But 
we add to this advantage light key 
touch, great manifolding power, 
perfect alignment and adaptabil- 
ity to a very wide range of uses. 


We Want 
Young Bloo 


The manager of our 
d Sales Department is 
a young man. He 


j has surrounded himself with a 


strong force of bright, aggressive, 
resourceful young men. He has 
trained them for success. Under 
his leadership they have made a 
sales record unequaled by any 
other selling organization in 
America. 


Course in After a 
. __ young man 
Salesmanship Free tong. ROT 


Expenses Paid the Oliver 


Organization, he is given a full 
course in the Oliver School of 





The Oliver Typewriter Company 
N. E. Corner Monroe and Wabash, Chicago 






Practical Salesmanship. The 
course opens up the secrets of 
success in selling merchandise. 
It gives him the confidence born 
of conscious power. This course 
is free, but is easily worth hun- 
dreds to any ambitious young man. 


The Critical Period There comes 


: : a time in 
in Your Life ciety. Yobha 


man’s life when he must decide 
as to his future. That time has 
come to you. This opportunity 
is so rich in money-making possi- 
bilities, so unusual in its chances 
for quick promotion, and the ter- 
ritory is so rapidly being assigned, 
that some day you will look back 
upon this hour with regret if you 
let thischance slip from your grasp. 


We Offer You 
the Possibility of a salesmanshi 
Permanent Position -.,i4 ccoue 


tion if competent, exclusive terri- 
tory and reward commensurate 
with your ability. You can step 
right into the typewriter business 
without any previous experience. 
You should easily build up a busi- 
ness worth $3600 a year or more. 
It’s up to you! 


Address at once— 


We give free 
training in 





























The more you study the Electric Automo-- 
bile situation, the more you'll become 
convinced you should buy a 





LECTR 


it is the one automobile that can be 
readily adapted to every use and every 
member of the family. Its operation is 
simplicity itself. No noise, no odor,‘ no. 
jar, jolt orvibration. ‘Always ready,’*: 
absolutely clean‘and safe. eee 

Model 69, shown above, with top, 
price $1,225 ; without top, $1,150, is the 
most popular electric carriage in the world. 


Write for the handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue, which will give you a graphic idea 

of the infifite possibilities of the Pope- : 
Waverley from the standpoint. of both ... 
pleasure and utility.. We make runabouts, s 
Stanhopes, Surreys, Open and Closed , 
Chelseas, Physicians’ Road, Station and 
Delivery Wagons. 


Trucks to specifications. 

































Learn Plumbing 

A steady and profitable trade. 
Plumbers are always in de- 
mand and earn a higher wage 
than any other mechanic. A 
few months at our school under 
the teaching of expert plum- 
bers, will enable you to earn 
regular plumbers’ wages. Po- 
sitions always waiting for our 
graduates. The only school 
in the country that teaches 
plumbing exclusively. Write 
for free catalogue No. 12. 








l.« - sy, Q, 
Louis irade o¢ 
St.Louis.Mo 


Ther 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
no matter where yon live. No need to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to learn—easy 
to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
No ruled lines—no posttions—ne shading, as in other systems. 
No long list of word signs to confase. Only nine characters to 
learn and you have the entire English (or any other) language 

















at your absolute command. The best system for stenogra- 
phers, private secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, 
ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and business folk 
and business men may now learn shorthand for their own use. 
Does not take continual daily practice as with other systems. 
Our graduates hold high-grade positions everywhere. Send 
to-day for booklets, testimonials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
931-40 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
L 
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The People’s Lobby 


President, Marx Suttivan, New York. 

First Vice President, Benjamin I. Wueeter, Berkeley, Cal. 

Second Vice President, Louis D. Branpvets, Boston, Mass. 
OFFICES : 


The Crumpacker Bill 


HE Peopte’s Lossy recently made its first attack 

on vicious legislation. The occasion was a bill intro- 
duced by Representative Crumpacker, of Indiana, and 
if the howls of “the enemy”’ are any criterion, the 
blow struck home. 

As is well known, the Postmaster-General now has 
the power to stop the delivery of mail and the payment 
of money orders to any person or company using the 
mails for the purpose of defrauding the public. The 
decision as to the facts in the case, under the existing 
statutes, is entrusted without restriction to the Post- 
master-General. Unquestionably, this is a very broad 
power, which might be much abused in the hands of an 
unscrupulous chief or unscrupulous assistants in the 
Post Office Department. 

The avowed purpose of the Crumpacker Bill is to give 
the relief of a court review to innocent parties, who 
might, thus arbitrarily, be done injustice. That is well 
enough; but, on a careful reading of the bill, it is found 
that the avowed purpose and the actual provisions do 
not correspond. 

The People’s Lobby secured expert legal advice from 
several different sources, and found that there could 
be but little question that the bill, if enacted into law, 
would throw down the bars for the re-admission to the 
mails of a swarm of swindlers, fakers, quacks, gamb- 
lers, and other schemers that are now prevented from 
preying on the ignorant and the gullible. 

It was also discovered that several notorious concerns 
which had been denied the use of the mails were work- 
ing heart and soul for the bill, and that a certain in- 
genious publisher has been maintaining a well-organized 
corps of lobbyists in Washington to push the bill 
through the House. Many people have unwittingly 
gone into a state of hysterical indignation regarding 
this measure—people who have been taught to regard the 
Crumpacker Bill as second only to the Declaration of 
Independence. Now that they are seeing both sides of 
the question, they are belligerently surprised. The 
People’s Lobby set out to show up the jokers in certain 
bills that are supposed to have been specially drawn 
for the public. It seems to have begun its work in this 
direction very well. Success MaGazine will shortly 
furnish the names of some of the firms who are crying 
because their business has allegedly been menaced by 
this attack. It will surprise the public to know just 
what the business of some of these firms really is. 
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The Situation in Kansas 


The following editorial is from.the Emporia “Gaz- 
ette,” edited by William Allen White: 

The esteemed Hutchinson “News” and the usually 
correct Leavensworth “Times” incline to believe 
that there is no need for a 

eople’s lobby at Topeka. 


Secretary, Henry Beach Neepuam, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, Epwarp B. Atexanper, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman, Executive Committee, James B. ReyNoips, NewYork, 


Monsey Buitpinc, Wasyincton, D. C. 


bought, which is entirely true. Indeed not one in a hun- 
dred can be bought, but here is a copy of a letter of one 
of the keenest men in Topeka, who two years ago was 
employed by Mr. Morgan and the “Gazette” to furnish 
the absolute truth about the Legislature for the “ News” 
and the “Gazette.” He was asked why he did not 
show up a certain railroad boodler in the Senate. He 
replied, “1 knew he was crooked. 1 knew that at every 
turn of the road he was playing into the hands of the 
railroads and that he had his hands in every other job 
in the Senate. But he was my friend. He was cour- 
teous to me, and so polite and obliging that I simply 
could n’t do it.” This newspaper man was n’t bought 
and he was n’t fooled—yet the scoundrel went un- 
branded because this newspaper man was too much of 
a human being, too kind and withal too decent to do 
the necessary branding. It is no pleasant job to skin 
askunk. He is such a fine appearing fellow, so lovely 
looking, and so cute until you stir him up—when he 
becomes a common stinker, and many perfectly honest 
newspaper men take the easy course. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in Mr. Morgan’s contention. The news- 
papers are good so far as they go—but they often stop, 
sometimes are partisan, frequently make mistakes, and 
do not carry the weight with the people that they 
should carry because of’these obvious faults. 

Now as to the claim of “Dan” Anthony, of the 
“Times,” that, because the work of the Legislature is 
marked out for it, it will doit. The work of the Legis- 
lature two years ago was marked out for it, but if it 
had not been for the Federation of Commercial Interests 
at Topeka, no very important railroad legislation would 
have been passed. his year the very core of the 
machine is in danger. Its heart is threatened by an 
anti-pass law and the direct primary law. The machine 
is represented at Topeka by David Mulvane, the 
national committeeman, Morton Albaugh, clerk of the 
Federal Court, Tom Kelly, former State Treasurer, and 
the attorneys of the Santa Fé, the Rock Island, the 
Missouri Pacific, and the Union Pacific. These gentle- 
men have lots of time, and their usefulness in politics 
depends upon their ability to put a joker into the anti- 
pass law and the direct primary law. They won’t try 
bribery, but they will try strategy. Many members of 
the Legislature can be fooled. The business of these 
gentlemen above mentioned will be to fool them. 

What harm can there be in having a volunteer or- 
ganization of business men to go to Topeka, hire from 
volunteer funds the best lawyers in Kansas to pass 
upon the merits of each clause of every important meas- 
ure, and see that the legislators get the truth? That 
is all there is to the proposition to consult with the Leg- 
islature. Railroads send their men to the Legislature. 
Why should not the shippers and the cattlemen and 
the people generally send their men? No honest man 
can object to it. It fills a long-felt want—and it is 

going to be done anyway. 





he Hutchinson “News” 
contends that = news- 
aper reporters form a 
Eatiiciently alert lobby for 
the people, and the 
“Times” maintains there 
is no need of such an or- 
anization as the People’s - 
bby because the work 
of the Legislature is all 
marked out for it. 

Let us consider Mr. 
Morgan’s contention first. 
Two years ago, during the 
boss bastet fight, Mr. Mor- 
gan told the editor of this 


people want. 
This is work. 
and purer legislation. 


” 


of happiness. 


newspaper men at Topeka 
had been put on the sal- 
ary list of a group of politi- 
cians, and it has been 
known since that the rail- 
roads were furnishing the 
money to “underwrite” 
the plans of those politi- 
cians. Perhaps this was 
not true, but Mr. Morgan 
believed it then and acted 
accordingly—so did the 
writer hereof. But he will 
say all the smart news- 
Paper men can not be 


unavoidable expense ? 





Will You Do Your Share? 
The People’s Lobby Is Working for You 


It is watching the men who make the laws of 
your country, and helping them to learn what the 


Its effect will be found in better 


‘¢ Better and purer legislation’ 
chance for you to make a good living. 

It also means a firmer assurance that our children 
will enjoy in truth ‘¢ life, liberty, and the pursuit 


You may think this sounds far off when you 
see dollars right before you that you lose when you 
‘*take your mind off business,’’ but consider this: 

The fallen nations of the past were prosperous 
and powerful as we until their peoples abandoned 
unity of eftort for the scramble of individual grati- 
fication and aggrandizement. 

You are busy !—granted ! 

But here are patriotic men, whom you know you 
can trust, doing your work for you ! 

Now why should n’t you stand part of the 


Mail a contribution, large or small, to this address: 
Tue Propte’s Lossy, Success MaGazing, Wasx- 
INGTON Sguare, New York City. 


4 a 

The People’s Lobby of 
New Jersey was formally 
organized, December 14, 
at Newark. The organi- 
zation is based on the 
plan of the national Peo- 
ple’s Lobby, with certain 
modifications suggested 
by local conditions. The 
following officers were 
. elected: Colonel A. R. 

mnnee a Sete Fordyce, president; Ed- 
mond A. Whittier, secre- 
tary, and Henry H. Daw- 
son, treasurer. Provision 
was made for the forming 
of county organizations, 
for the vesting of the man- 
agement of the Lobby in 
the hands of a general 
committee, and for fthe 
holding of the annual 
meeting the second Thurs- 
day in December. The 
following were chosen for 
the Governing Commit- 
tee: Rev. Adolph Roe- 
der, Simon P. Northrop, 
Herman B.Walker, Edwin 
G. Adams, Henry Hines, 
Harry V. Osborne, and 
Alden Freeman, of Essex 
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County; J. Albert Stowe and job H. Lippincott, of Hud- 
son County ; JamesA. Blauvelt, of Passaic County; Wal- 
ter Limbarger, of Somerset County; Samuel Merwin, R. 
Henry Depew, Thomas W. De Bevoise, William ].Wood, 
Caleb Van H. Whitbeck, and W. F. Groves, of Union 
County, and Alexander A. Fordyce, of Middlesex 
County. Other names are to be added to the Govern- 
ing Committee from time to time, until all the counties 
of the State are represented. 


The Veice of the People 


Oneonta, N. Y. 
Editor, Success MAGAZINE: 

It is evident to me that the People’s Lobby is a thing 
born of necessity. The people’s rights have too long 
been neglected. 

Let me ask you and my fellow countrymen why, 
why, it should take seventeen long years to secure the 
passage through Congress of so necessary and righteous 
a law as the Pure Food Bill ?—a measure that had no 
other aim or object than to prevent the adulteration of 
the food we—eighty millions of people—daily eat and 
drink. I think i know why. But, Mr. Editor, I really 
wish that in your next number, in connection with 
the subject of a People’s Lobby, and the necessity for 
such an innovation, you would tell your readers Why. 

Dr. O. P. Ohlmacher of Detroit tells the exact truth 
when he says, “The people have heretofore had very 
inadequate representatives at Washington. Which is 
a sad commentary on the character and purpose of our 
representatives who are supposedly sent to the Nation’s 
capital for the purpose of enacting good and wholesome 
laws for all the people and not for “Special Interests.’” 

No wonder there is opposition to the work the 
People’s Lobby has mapped out to do, for every wrong- 
doer prefers darkness in which to commit his crime, 
and then he prays for darkness to hide it. 
nothing like publicity to keep men honest. 

Please accept my poor little innocent dollar to help 
in what I consider a good and necessary cause. 

O. HARMON. 

In reply to Mr. Harmon’s question, why it took 
seventeen years to secure the passage of the Pure 
Food Bill, our answer, briefly, is this. 

1.—That there was a very powerful lobby against 
the bill, perhaps the most powerful and strongly or- 
ganized lobby that ever fought a measure. 

2.—This influence affected a large number of 
senators. The leaders of the Senate were all influenced 
more or less. 

3.—The Committee of Manufacturers, which had 
charge of the bill, is an unimportant committee, and its 
chairmanship is generally given to a new senator, 
hence one without much influence. For this reason 
the bill was never in strong hands. 

4-—(And most important of all.) There was no de- 
mand from the people for pure food legislation. _It is 
a safe proposition that the Senate never acts in favor 
of a bill against the “special interests,” unless there 
is a wide popular demand. 

a 


There is 


- 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Editor, Success MAGAZINE: 

Inclosed find my “ plunk.” 

As a constant reader of Success MaGazinE I became 
at first interested and then—convinced. 

May all the powers and success that go hand in hand 
with right be increased a hundredfold in the efforts of 
the People’s Lobby! 

SaM HeErson. 
a os 
MeripIAN, Miss. 
Editor, Success MAGAZINE: 

Inclosed find one dollar, which you will please ap- 
propeiate to the People’s Lobby maintenance fund. 

here is no “string” to this dollar. It was earned 
cutting stove wood on Saturday, after a hard week’s 
work in college. I send it not only for the little material 
benefit it will be to the Lobby, but also for the good it 
will do me to feel that 1 have some part, however small, 
in an organization which has been so fitly styled as 
“the first deliberate step toward bringing Congress 
back to first principles.” Best wishes for the success 
of the People’s Lobby and your admirable magazine! 

HoMER BRELAND. 
a a 
LouisviLLe, Ky. 
Editor, Success MAGAZINE: 

The slogan of the People’s Lobby, Fiat Lux, need 
alarm nor intimidate no honest servant of the people 
at Washington, and should inspire the weak though 
well-intentioned to do his full duty. Publicity in the 
conduct of the public’s political affairs can do no harm, 
but on the contrary may work untold good. Hearty 
wishes for the success of the movement. 

Puiuie S. TuLey. 
a 
Granp Rapips, Micu. 
Editor, Success MAGAZINE: 

Inclosed find $1, amount asked for; if you need 
more let the fact be made known. 
American should unhesitatingly support such an honor- 
able body of fearless men. 

Every clergyman in the United States should be 
apprised of the People’s Lobby and its platform, so 
that he may enlighten any sound-thinking men, who 
may not. read Success Macazine, of your noble 
purpose. Dr. JNo. F. CARDWELL. 








Every honest | 





MATITE 








ROOFING 


A Free Sample to Everyone 


N order that you may be able to prove 
for yourself that all the claims we 
have made for Amatite are true, we wish 
to send you two things—a Sample of 
Amatite Ready Roofing and a Booklet 
about it. 

We believe that if you once see a 
sample you will be convinced that a 
mineral surface roofing, such as Amatite, 
is the only kind to buy. 

The advantage is that the mineral 
surface never needs to be painted or 
coated to keep it tight. 

It resists rain, snow, heat and storms 
of all kinds, and causes the roofing to 
wear indefinitely. 

Ordinarily, roofing has to be painted 
every year or two. This means that 


you practically pay double the money 


that you would have to pay if you 
bought Amatite. You pay not only for 
the original roofing, but also the cost of 
the paint and the work of painting. 


Remember that Amatite never re- 
quires painting or coating. Once on 
your roof troubles are over. 

As compared with Shingles, Tin and 
most Ready Roofings, the price of 
Amatite seems ridiculously low. We 
are able to sell at this low price because 
we are the /argest manufacturers in the 
world and have factories and offices all 
over the country. 

Send for free sample to-day and see 
for yourself how much better Amatite is 


than the “paint me every two years or 
leak” kind. 


The nearest office mentioned below will be glad to 


give your request immediate attention, 


Address, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


New York, 


Cincinnati, 


Chicago, 
Allegheny, 


Kansas City, 
New Orleans, 


St, Louis, 


Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland, 


Boston, 





have exploded the idea that perfect comfort is 
to be had only in wide-toed, clumsy foot-wear. 


Our Spring Catalogue Free 


tells you how Ralstons, unlike all other 
shoes, are made to follow every curve 
of the foot, insuring ‘*foot-print’’ 
fit and comfort for any foot. It 
is a guide for men who desire 
correct and stylish footwear. 

On request we will send 
name of nearest agent, or 
will mail shoes direct at 
$4.00, plus 25c. for carriage. 
Fit guaranteed or money 
refunded. Price in Can- 
ada, $5.00. UNION MADE. 

Ralston Health Shoemakers 

983 Main Street 
Campelio (Brockton), Mass. 
















le 
any [ee WE TEACH YOU. 
BEA WE PUT YOU TO WORK. 
g R You had better be the Broker in your 
ROKE locality. Original — sound — practical — 
— plan. Teach you securities, qual- 
ify and appoint you. If financial men make 
from $2,000 to $5,000 a year—unuided,how much 
can r- earn, assisted, a8 an important man in a 
New York Financial Combination? Get into 
a money making business. 
Write for booklet “ National Brokerage’—SENT FREE 
Association of Corresponding Brokers. 15 William St., NewYork 


EARN TO FINANCE - IT Pays. 


HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Read LUNG and MUSCLE CULTURE, the most 
instructive book ever published on the vital subject of 


BREATHING & EXERCISE 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and incorrect breathing, described by dia- 
grams, etc. Book sent on receipt of 10 Cents. 
P. von BOECKMANN, BR. &., 
889 Bristol Bidg., 500 Sth Ave., New York 


OQURNALISM 


Te t by Mall. The original 
Bh th year. Big demand ivr 
writers. We develop, train, in- 
stract. We get results. gd 

tors. 
























PRAGUE CORRESPO. 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








A NEW MONEY MAKER, Quickest 
seller on earth, 2,000,000 sold. NEW PLAN. $20 PER 
DAY. 110,000 sold in Minneapolis. Costs 6 cents, sells for 
Z5c. Resells to the same people. Agents outfit So. 


DOMESTIC MPG. CO., Desk 2, - - - Minneapolis, Mian. 
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Convertibility 
Seasoned Railroad 


Bonds 


ONDS of this class are secured by 
mortgage on valuable property, the 
intrinsic value of which safeguards 

investors against loss of principal. 

Many of the issues, by legislative enact- 
ment of different States, have been made a 
legal investment for Savings Bank and 
Trust funds. 

Being in negotiable form and representing 
so great a measure of security, such bonds 
are readily loaned upon by financial institu- 
tions. 

So many investors, both individual and in- 
stitutional, own seasoned Railroad Bonds 
that a broad market has been established, 
in Europe as well as this country. 

The bonds are immediately available 
as collateral or convertible into cash— even 
in times of panic. 

We own and offer seasoned railroad bonds 
which we can recommend for their safety 
and convertibility—to yield from 


3% to 4% 


Send for circular “C.” 











| Government, Municipal, Railroad 
and Public Utility Bonds, bought, 
| sold and appraised. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street Real Estate Trust Building 
CHICAGO SAN_ FRANCISCO 


413 Montgomery Street 


For SPRAINS Use | 
\ 


JONDS 


EXTRACT 


The Standard for 60 Years 


Nothing else will so quickly relieve 
a sprain as POND'S EXTRACT. Bind }| 
the injured wrist. arm or anklein acotton }- 
bandage and keep the banda e constantly 
moist with POND’S EXTRACT. 


POND’S EXTRACT is the greatest 
all-round household remedy ever 
produced and should be in every 
home ready for instant use, 


152 Monroe Street 










































trated book- 
let, ** First Aid 
to the Injured,” 
sent free if you write 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agnts 
Dept. 78 Hudson Street, New York, 























| interest in a corporation. 1 4 COrpol 
| Again the law books: “An entity existing in con- 





We especially invite correspon- 
dence in connection with this 
department from investors who 
are in doubt as to the advisa- 
bility of investments they are con- 
templating or as to the value of 
their present holdings. We undertake to make an expert inves- 
tigation of the value of any and all securities inquired about, with- 
out charge to our readers. Inquirers should state the name and 
business address of firms offering securities for sale, the name 
and location of property, and—when possible—the State in which 
the property is incorporated, with all other available particulars. 
Letterheads or circulars of the concern in question should be in- 
closed when possible, and will be returned, on request, if accom- 
panied by return postage. Delay in answering inquiries will 
occur when securities inquired about are not well known in 
local financial circles. We will, in such cases, make investigation 


The Investor's Ignorance 


Henpreps of letters pass, each month, through this 

department. These letters, if classified and bound, 
would form a veritable book of lamentations. Hardly 
any of them ask concerning a safe investment. The 
picture of ignorance and childlike gullibility which the 
correspondence, already enormous, and growing every 
month, reveals, can be described by no milder word 
than appalling. There is a famous phrase with which 
the “‘financiers’’ of the curb market are wont to solace 
themselves in days of dull business. If we might re- 
verse this phrase, we would say that, judging from the 
conditions revealed by our inquiries, a wise man is born 
at least once a week. A procession of tatterdemalions 
is continually passing through the office—mines which 
can not be found in any mining hand book; land 
schemes, of which the industrial departments of the 
railroads which serve the communities in which these 
projects are supposedly located know nothing; patent 
enterprises; lumber companies; rubber companies; air 
line railroads; and so on to the end of a disreputable 
chapter. Of all the branches of manufacturing in- 
dustry which can be recommended for extraordinary 
profits, the security manufacturing business stands at 
the head. Away back at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, two hundred years ago, there was published 
an argument, “fitted to the meanest capacities,” 
showing that the South Sea Company could pay 136 
per cent. Induced by this argument, people lost their 
money in that scheme. To-day, similar prospectuses 
are being published, and the “‘capacities’’ to which they 
are fitted, if we may judge from the demerits of the 
schemes which they describe, are not appreciably 
greater than in the days of Queen Anne. The world 
has progressed in many lines, in science, in invention, 
in popular education; but in its judgment of stock 
and bond values the world has stood still. 

Two explanations may be offered for a condition of 
affairs which has produced over four thousand con- 
fessions of bad judgment in four months from the 
readers of one magazine. One is the persistence of the 
gambling instinct, the desire to get something for noth- 
ing, which scientists trace back to the Aryan shepherds, 
our remotest ancestors, watching their flocks on the 
highlands of Central Asia, and beguiling the tedious 
hours with games of dice. Respectable people do not 
gamble, but, say some writers, the gambling passion is 
universal; it demands satisfaction, and it finds this, 
although it finds nothing else, in the stock market. 
But while this explanation may apply to margin specu- 
lation, it does not apply to the kind of “investment’’ 
which our correspondence describes. The readers of 
Success MaGazINE who write to this department are, 
in their own judgment, as genuine investors as the most 
conservative savings banks. They buy outright. They 
pay their money down, and they expect returns in 
the form of dividends. They want an income, not 
a gambling chance, and the only mistake they make is 
in their choice of places in which to put their savings. 
We can be reasonably sure that, if the small investor 
were in possession of reliable information concerning 
investments, if he were taught to understand the dif- 
ference between a stock and a bond, the rights of the 
corporation stockholder and creditor and the protection 
which the law throws around him, and if he could 
finally be made to understand the conditions of safe 
investment in the leading industries, he would be saved 
a great deal of loss, worry, and disappointment. 


a 
The Corporation in Law 
HAT, then, is a share of stock? What do these 
products of the engravers’ art really represent? A 
share of stock, the law books tell us, is a certificate of 
i But what is a corporation ? 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Hints to Investors 


By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEADE 


through the mails and report to 
the inquirer as soon as possible. 
Readers asking our advice regard- 
ing contemplated investments will 
enable us to give much more help- 
ful suggestions if they will state 
approximately the amount of money they have available 
for investing. All letters will be ded as absolutely confi- 
dential, answers will be sent by mail, and in no case will the 
name of any correspondent or information obtained through the 
letters of any correspondent be published or used to his or her 
detriment. Kindly ber that hundreds of others are taking 
advantage of this offer. We ask your indulgence in the event of 
any delay. We assure you that your inquiry will not be over- 
looked, but will be answered in due course. Inclose a stamped en- 
velope for reply. Address all communications: Investors’ Depart- 
ment, Success MaGazing, Washington Square, New York City. 








templation of law, and authorized to conduct certain 
business, mining, manufacturing, or railroading in the 
same manner as a “natural person.” Difficult to 
comprehend, and yet we own stock in these entities, 
and we want to know what we own. What, then, in 
simple language, is a corporation 

A corporation is an association of individuals, like a 
church, a lodge, a sewing society, or a Chautauqua 
circle, to which the law gives the right, when its mem- 
bers have complied with certain simple formalities, to 
own property, to live forever, to elect officers and to 
conduct certain kinds of business, according to rules 
which the law prescribes. The association owns the 
property, buys, sells, and borrows as an association. 

he association issues stock to represent its ownership , 
in exchange for money or property. This stock event- 
ually finds its way into the hands of those who expect 
to get an income from it. The stockholders, then, are 
the owners of the corporation, as the corporation is the 
owner of the property. The stockholder does not own 
any part of the mine, or the railroad. He merely owns 
a part of a corporation which is the owner of these 
properties. Furthermore, the stockholder does not 
manage his property himself. The law makes him 
elect trustees, or directors, who manage it for him. 
The election of these directors is by ballot, and each 
share of stock has one vote. A corporation capitalized 
at $1,000,000, may have 200,000 shares of stock. You 
may own, for example, 100 shares. You have, there- 
fore, 1-2000th, part of the capitalization, and that 
amount of influence in determining who shall rule over 
you. A majority of the stock elects the board of 
directors, at a meeting, which may be held in New 
Jersey, or Maine, or West Virginia. If you, as a stock- 
holder, wish to take part in this election, in order to 
exercise your rights, you can either journey to the 
annual meeting in person, or you can send to someone 
there your power of attorney, or proxy, which will 
authorize the man who holds it to vote your stock; and 
you may accompany this “proxy with binding instruc- 
tions as to the men for whom your votes are to be cast. 
If you are a large stockholder, some consideration will 
probably be given to your wishes. But if you are the 
owner of only a few shares, it will make no difference 
whether you send in your proxy or not; the officers may 
not take the trouble to solicit your voting power, and 
should you go to the meeting and attempt to discuss 
the policy of the company, you may be treated with 
that exaggerated courtesy sometimes shown to a bright 
ingenious child, or you may be told, in the language of 
a famous street railway magnate at an annual meeting 
in New York, that ‘‘we shall vote first and discuss after- 
ward.” 


+ a 


Rights of Stockholders 


UCH is your position as a stockholder in some of the 
strongest and most conservative companies in the 
country. The small stockholder is nowhere taken 
seriously. His ownership of property is treated as a 
legal fiction, and the officers practically run things to 
suit themselves, dominating the company, because they 
control, if not a majority of the stock, at any rate 
the machinery of election. Some of these companies, 
especially railroads, publish annual reports for the in- 
formation of the stockholder. If you are curious about 
the information which these contain, write to the sec- 
retary of any of the large companies and read the book 
mere fo sends you. _ If you write to the large industrial 
corporations, you will sometimes get a pamphlet, some- 
times a leaflet; usually you will get nothing. Nor can 
you, although you are part owner of its property, unless 
you are a large owner, obtain from the company more 
information concerning its affairs than the officers see 
fit to give you. They will generally give you no in- 
formation whatever. If your stock is dealt in on some 
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5% 
First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds 


Issued by an old established Public 
Service Corporation having Per- 
petual Franchises in a large city. 

Net earnings for long period 
largely in excess of interest charges, 
the estimate for next year being 
over four times the entire 
interest charges. 











We will be pleased to furnish full particu- | 
lars regarding the above choice investment, 


which 
Nets the Investor | 
5% Per Annum 


Redmondaca, 


507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ‘ 
33 Pine St., New York 


WHERE "°° SAFE 

















The most satisfactory investment you can have | 
is an account in a strong Savings Bank— 
This bank pays 


A. Per Gent. Interest 


compounded every six months—It is a strong, 
conservative bank, having depositors in every 
state in the Union and a capital and surplus of 


$1,200,000 


Write for the booklet “* Banking by Mail.’’ 


whe T7NION 


SAVINGS BANK 
Prick Building Pittsburgh. 


Gold Mining in the West 


Are you interested in mining or mining 
stocks? If so, you can’t afford 
to be without 


THE DAILY MINING RECORD 


An unequaled news service. Quotations from 
allexchanges. Free information department. 








Send for free sample copies. 


THE DAILY MINING RECORD, 
1825 Champa Street, <- - Denver, Colo. 














‘““The Book of the Hour.”’ 


MINERAL WEALTH 


shows how the prosperity of this country has‘been co- 
incident with the development of its mineral resources. 
The discovery of Gold in America and i.s production to 
date. Late details of 


WESTERN, SOUTHERN 
and MEXICAN MINES. 


Prepared in an interesting style and condensed form. 
Gives important mineral statistics and advice on mining 
investments. Contains Judge Goodwin’s answer to 
Daniel Guggenheim. Is especially valuable at present 
time when mining is ——— so much attention. A 
limited edition, bound in cloth, has just been published. 
Single copies will be mailed upon receipt of 10 cents. 


WM. B. MUCKLOW, Publisher, 10 Wall St., New York. 


| -DEBENTURE BONDS 


The safest form of investment secured by 
improved real estate. Interest coupons pay~- 
able January and July Ist at National Park 
Bank, New York. Write for Booklet “B” 


FIRST TRUST «> SAVINGS BANK. 
ONT. 


BILLINGS, 




























public exchange, erratic and wildly fluctuating though 
its quotations my | be, if you are not able to learn from 
their gyrations the true condition of your company, 
you will learn this from no other source. 


. a 
How Directors Direct 
ELL, the election is over. ‘You’ have elected your 
directors in much the same way as the Texas Repub- 
licans or the Pennsylvania Democrats elect their gover- 
nors, and your trustees have. settled down to run the 
business — I am talking now, remember, not about wild- 
cat companies, but about the best corporations in the 
United States. Their first step is to elect officers. These 
officers have, in most cases, controlled the election, so 
that they succeed themselves as a matter of form. 
know a bank president — I presume he is much like other 
a. who is wont to say, “I have a very nice 
ard; they never make me any trouble.” He is right, 
they seldom do. Positions on directorates are accepted 
for various reasons:- to get inside information of what 
is going on in particular financial circles; to protect the 
interests of a competing company; because of the 
prestige and, high distinction which these positions 
sometimes carry with them; in order to sell materials or 
obtain loans on favorable terms; to participate in 
profitable underwriting syndicates; to receive salaries; 
and sometimes for the director’s fee, a $20, $10, or $5 
gold piece, which is handed to each director at the close 
of the meeting. I recently heard of one director in 
New York, who was so anxious for the fees, that, when 
board meetings chanced to conflict, he would attend 
one, demand an adjournment, in order to gain time for 
further consideration of the business before the board, 
and hurry off to his second board. Very little got 
away from this director. 


The Real Control 


[¥ most corporations, the board, like all boards every- 

where, is dominated by a few strong men, often 
by one strong man. The directorate usually registers 
the decisions and approves the acts of the president. 
The Union Pacific Bass not long ago, authorized 
Mr. Harriman to borrow $100,000,000 as he saw fit, and 
to spend it in the same manner. Mr. Harriman is, in 
theory, the agent of the board, who are the trustees 
for the stockholders. In practice, Mr. Harriman’s 
office is quite different. The law, it is true, imposes 
some restrictions on directors, which are designed to 
protect the stockholder. They must not be parties to 
contracts with the corporation, must not buy from the 
corporation, sell to it, or loan it money, if the stock- 
holders object. They usually are parties to such con- 
tracts, and stockholders seldom object. They must 
not declare dividends which have not been earned. If 
they do this, the directors can be sued for their illegal 
dividends, and in more than one instance, directors 
declaring illegal dividends have been forced to refund. 
Beyond this, the directors are bound to exercise good 
faith and an honest judgment in all their decisions. 
So long, however, as the faith is good and the judgment 
honest, the stockholder can not interfere with their 
management. If the stockholder, say the owner of 
100 shares, is dissatisfied with the company’s manage- 
ment, his remedy, in the language of a famous decision, 
is to “elect new directors, or to sell his stock and with- 
draw.” 

Such is the legal position of stockholders in the best 
and safest corporations, managed by men who are in 
the main upright, and who take pride, like Stuyvesant 
Fish, in a long, honorable, and successful administra- 
tion. When the man at the head of the company is 
honest and able, and the business is naturally profit- 
able, the stockholder may expect dividends, and that 
these dividends will be regularly paid. If the man at 
the helm is dishonest, or incompetent or reckless, or if 
the company is controlled by its competitors, which 
frequently happens, or if its directors are speculating 
in its stock, in any of these contingencies, the stock- 
holder is helpless to protect himself against loss. 


™ ~ 
It’s Worth Remembering— 


"THAT gossips never secure “permanent jobs.” 
That ee is found only when you look 

within, not without. 

That love may be ever so great, but must also be 
wise, to grow. 

That a fool is never so foolish but that he may teach 
another fool something. 

That to be poor without losing self-respect or a sense 
of enjoyment is a fine art. 

That kindness of any true sort must be expressed in 
terms of the recipient, not of the donor. 

That capability marks some men, and importance 
others, but that indispensability attaches to none. 

That friendship which is a may invariably be 
recognized in that it is neither jealous nor selfish. 

That indolence among the rich is more to be con- 
demned than ignorance among the poor. The rich 
know better. 

That intellectual worth is most clearly shown in the 
complete and accurate knowledge of one’s own abilities. 

That mediocrity, provided it be persevering, accom- 
plishes more than fitful talent. Hares and tortoises 
still run races 
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VALUABLE BOOKLET 
FOR INVESTORS 


1907 Edition (pocket size) 
STATISTICAL TABLES. 


Copies mailed to investors free, in ac- 
cordance with our custom for 25 years. 


76 pages, giving capitalization, earn- 
ings, fixed charges, dividends, etc., of 
Railroad, Street Railway and Miscellane- 
ous Companies; also high and low prices 
for bonds and stocks during 1906, last 
recorded sale, approximate yield, etc., etc. 


The value of this booklet cannot be 
over-estimated by individuals wishing to 
familiarize themselves with securities 
listed upon the New York Stock Exchange, 
as well as with the large number of 
well-known unlisted issues. 


Further than this, it is a publication 
which should be in the hands of all per- 
sons having money to invest. This for 
the reason that the data does not cover 
only speculative bonds and stocks, but 
also strictly investment securities of 
established value, such as are purchased 
by educated investors and recommended 
by experienced Investment Bankers. 


Simply write for Booklet S. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers, 
William and Pine Sts., »- = New York. 


—— 
THE MAIL ORDER LYCEUM 
WILL TRAIN YOU TO 


Make Money 


BY MAIL 


He DREDS meeting with success. Your 

spare time, a few dollars, and 
KNOWLEDGE are all you need to start. 
OUR COURSE will fit you in a few weeks’ 
time to engage in a money making and in- 
dependent business. Plain, thorough 
struction in the thods and principl 
employed by all who have made a success 
in the Mail Order business. 

Make from $2000 to $6000 a year acting as 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of The Mail Order Lyceum Association, 
You will receive active co-operation, 
have busi and t 8 furnished 
and be assisted to a prosperous, per- 

manent business. 

By getting the benefit of others’ ex- 
perience and starting right, through 
our mail instruction in this fascinating 
and profitable line, you can save time 
and money. Recent improvements in 
postal and transportation facilities 
have wonderfully increased the op- 

portunities for making money 
by mail. Our method is prac 
ticable and applicable to all lines 

of business. 






































































For full information and 
address 


408 Phelps Bldg, 





LET ME QUOTE YOU PRICES 


on buggies. I sell direct to users, and on trial, 
I pay freight, and refund money if any dissatisfac- 
tion. My FREE catalogue shows 125 different styles 
of buggies and a line of harness. 
Write me to-day and I will send you WAY, 
my catalogue by return mail, and NK! - 
quote you on the best buggies . YS 

and harness made. ~ 


Address % armory, re c. \ i ne 
Phel, resident io - eae 
MT, QAY A. 


riage g- Co., Station 218, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. a 
20 a Week-Expenses Advanced 
Man or woman wanted by manufacturer to travel and 
__. appoint agents for household necessities. Special offer 
for home work and part time. No capital or experience required 
Franklin, 201 Locust 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


pousle YOUR EARNING POWER 


in Modern Accoun 
Particulars free. 








by taking 
10 Lessons 


instructions. 
A. sWEETLAND, Author 
“Science Looseleaf Bookkeeping” and “Modern Accounting 


Methods.” G24 Boyleston ag., Chicago. Reference, 
Metropolitan Loan & Trust (o., Chicago. 


MUSIC LESSONS 47 Y0u8 Home 


Our Booklet FREE 
It tells how to learn to 


lay any instrument. Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, etc. Write 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 232 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


$1.00" WSS 


. 8 HULL, 1431 Peon Ave., Pa 
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Comfort, 
Utility, 
Economy, 

e prime essentials for the thor- 


h enjoyment of motoring. In 
Model «*H’’ 


Knox Waterless 


rice $2,500; long and extremely 
xible springs and good upholster- 
ng provide the first; ample horse- 
ver and simplicity of design the 
nd; exceptionally light weight, 
fuel consumption and large 

the third essential. It is a 

or the owner, not the chauffeur. 

o horsepower; 102 in. wheel- 

; 32 in. by 4 in, tires; select- | 


I 








transmission; perfect three: 
nt suspension. Let us send you 
catalogue; it illustrates and de- 
s this and four other models, 
t is free. 
KNOX AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
Uember Association Licensed 


Automobile Manufacturers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 









































“High as the THE ' 
Alps in quality” — 


CHOCOLATE 
"ALONE 
AT THE TOP! 


High above all other eat- 
ing chocolates stands 


“GALA 
PETER.” 


Pure, wholesome 
and “Irresistibly 
delicious,” 






“You never grow tired 
of PETER’S” 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Sole Importers, New York 





Automobile Brokers 
Times Square Automobile Co., 


West 48th St., near Broadway, New York 





La Jealers and Brokers of Automobiles in the World 
From 300 to 500 Machines, 


all { horse power, always on hand. It will pay you, 
before g, to examine our stock. Bargain Sheet No. 124 


slightly used cars mailed to any address on request. 
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Coaching the Colambia University Cross-Country Team from a Columbia motor -. 





Sports and Recreation 


Conducted by HARRY PALMER 


Motor Car Topics 


HE SIGNIFICANT facts relative to the automobile in- 
dustry, as developed by the opening of the year 
1907, may be summed up as follows: 

While the output and the demand for American-built 
cars has greatly increased over that of 1906, the de- 
mand for leading makes of foreign-built cars is greater 
than ever before. Whether this condition is due to a 
preference upon the part of buyers, towhom price is not 
a consideration, for the English and European car, or 
an inability upon the part of American manufacturers 
of high-class cars to supply the demand, is a question 
upon which admirers of American and foreign cars will 
probably differ. 

Prices have in no way declined. On the contrary, 
they have in not a few notable instances advanced, and 
there seems to be no indication that prices will be 
reduced during the selling season of 1907. It is true 
that, in one or two makes of the runabout type, cars 
of greater horsepower and cylinder equipment are 
being offered at unprecedentedly low prices, but the 
majority of runabouts and those of the four, five, and 
seven passenger touring type are being held at 1906 













prices or better. 
* * ok 
The _ remarkable 


sales recorded at the 
three great shows of 
1907— two in New 
York and one in Chi- 
cago—attest the fact 
that automobiling 
has grown greatly in 


popularity, even during the twelve months ending 
with December 1, 1906. It is estimated that sales at 
the three shows to individual buyers reached a valua- 
tion of $5,000,000, and to agents $19,000,000, or 
$24,000,000 in all. The industry seems to be in good 
hands, the various trade organizations controlling it 
having thus far been successful in suppressing any 
tendency to force upon the market a greater number 
of cars than the market will absorb, while the grade of 
materials and workmanship characterizing the Ameri- 
can product as a whole has discouraged the production 
to any extent, of carelessly built and cheap machines. 

President E. H. Cutler, of the National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers, at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the organization in New York City, said: “It is 
a source of satisfaction to me to be able to make the 
statement that the development of the automobile 
industry during the past year has been fully in keeping 
with the optimistic view of the outlook as it appeared a 
year ago, and that the favorable conditions that pre- 
vailed then, have continued and seem likely to continue 
among those manufacturers who conduct their affairs 
upon sound commercial lines.” 

* * * 

The hostile attitude of legislators in not a few States, 
and particularly in New York State, is giving auto- 
mobilists generally no little concern. Many bills, so 
drastic in character that their vicious provisions will 
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in all probability bring about their own defeat, have 
been prepared, and the coming spring will likely keep 
the lezislative committees of all automobile organiza- 
tions exceedingly busy in fighting off trouble. One of 
these bills provides that no machine licensed by the 
State shall be geared for a greater speed than fifteen 
miles an hour. In this manner the framer of the 
measure proposes to make the violation of speed 
regulations by motcrists impossible. 

The result of these attacks by State lawmakers is 
recisely what was predicted by leading members of the 
Automobile Club of America, two years or more ago. 
Automobilists are uniting in an effort to enlist the in- 
terests of the federal government for the adoption of a 
federal law covering all points of moment to motor 
car owners, or, if this be found impracticable, to draft 
a fair and just law, that will be submitted to all State 
legislatures, with a view to ultimately securing a uni- 
form law throughout the country. 

* * * 


Another effect of legislative meddling has been to 
stimulate greatly the movement toward private road- 
ways, leading from the more populous cities to various 
points in the surrounding country. It is predicted that, 
eventually, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Pittsburg, and other great automobile centers will have 
a system of roadways not unlike the spokes of a wheel, 
their terminal points being connected by a belt road, 
and the whole system restricted entirely to use by 
motor cars.” New York is setting the pore along these 
lines by the construction of the Long Island motor way 
and by the private course that will be built this year 
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MOTORING IN MIDWINTER 
Driving a Columbia through a snowdrift 





from New York City across the Jersey Meadows to 
Tuxedo, a distance of forty miles. The opinion seems 
to prevail among motorists that so long as State legis- 
latures exist, motor car owners will be harassed and 
held up to the same exasperating degree that has been 
their portion for years past, and that the only way to 
enjoy fully their cars is to construct their own roads, 
upon which the public may not trespass. 
* * * 


The Glidden Tour of 1907 is to have a formidable 
rival in the “Gold Cup Tour”’ of American cars through 
continental Europe, which is being organized by Georges 
Dupuy, to’start from New York in July. The purpose 
of the tour is to give the motorists of France, Austria, 
Italy, Germany, and Switzerland an opportunity to 
study the lines and mechanism of American-built cars, 
as well as to form an estimate of their powers of en- 
durance, based upon the performance of their long tour 
of approximately 3,000 miles over European roads. It 
is planned to limit the number of cars of any one make 
to five, and to limit the number of makes to fifteen. 
Thus the maximum number of cars participating will be 
75, and it is intended that all of these shall be thoroughly 
representative of the American automobile industry, 
and typical of the best in material and workmanship 
that America can turn out. Much interest in the tour 
is being developed among leading American makers, 
and there seems little question but that the project 
will materialize and be carried through to a successful 
issue. 
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Unrivalled Combination 
of 


Power, Speed and Luxury 


Four 5x5-inch cylinders. Mechanical oiling, with sight 
Mechanically operated valves feeds to all main bearings. 
all on the same side of the Sliding gear transmission. 
engine. I-beam front axle forged 
Crankshaft cut from solid Without welding. 

block of special chrome Wheel pivots of chrome 
nickel steel. nickel steel, 

Storage battery ignition with Especially powerful brakes. 
auxiliary battery for emer- Beautifully finished and lux- 
gencies. urious in all appointments. 





Mark XLIX Standard Touring Model, 40-45 H1.P. - - $4500 
Mark XLVI Standard Touring Model, 24-28 .P. - - 
P. . 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES. 


Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars and Electric 
jages on request. : 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: Electric Vehicle Company, 134-136-188 West 30th St 
CHICAGO BRANCH: Electric Vehicle Company, 1832-1834 Michigan Ara. 
BOSTON; The Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., Trinity Place and Stanhope st. 
WASHINGTON: Washington E. V. Trans. Company, 15th St. and Ohio Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO; Middleton Motor Car Company, 550 Golden Gate Ave. 


Member A. L. A. M. 














The makers of the Haynes have been 
developing their car for 13 years. 


They know their car through and 
through. 


Year after year they have seen their 
old cars come back after varied use 
and have spotted here and there chances 
for improvements. 


Their experience has developed for 
1907 a car that can be safely adver- 


tised for reliability—a car that can The Haynes Standard 50 H. P. Touring Car for 1907, Model “T,” the 
be trusted. highest powered shaft driven car built. Price, $3,500.00. 


It contains no parts not made in the Haynes factory, no principles that are unfamiliar to 
Haynes designers. 





Send at once for full information and advance specifications, addressing Desk J 2. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO., - - KOKOMO, IND. 


OLDEST AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA. MEMBERS A. L. A. M. 
NEW YORK, 1715 BROADWAY CHICAGO, 1420 MICHIGAN AVE. 























What do you want? Power? 


Strength? Safety? Luxury? 


either of over-heating or freezing. 


weight and cost. 


Shaft.drive Runabout, ° 


The fine impressive ‘five thou- 
sand-dollar’” car you want is 


this Franklin Type D at $2800 


Type D on American roads has more net power -than any heavy five- 
thousand-dollar car—carries five people more miles in a day. 


Type D is absolutely as strong as any car at any price; is safer than any 
heavy car because handier to manage; and is more luxurious because the Franklin 
jarless frame makes easier riding, and Franklin air-cooling prevents all annoyances 
And type D, weighing only 1800 pounds, 
costs only half as much as a heavy car for fuel and tires. 

Before you pay the extra twenty-two hundred—and afterward a lot for 
operating expense, write for the 1907 Franklin catalogue de luxe, and learn how 
scientific design and construction increase strength and ability while reducing 


$1800 4=Cylinder Touring-car, $2800 
4-Cylinder Light Touring-car, $1850 6-CylinderjTouring-car, $4000 
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Pricesfin standard colors and equipment, f. o. b. Syracuse. 
Special upholstery, equip 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. A. L. A. M. 
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Type D Touring-car 
inch wheel- 


) . 
Passengers 


it and colors, extra. 
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Write Motsinger Auto-Spark 
ow orsinger Auto-sparKer 
starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do It successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
Catalog twist motion in our drive. No belt orswitch 
free 
with 
full 
infor 
mation 


A batteries whatever, for 
reak or jump-spark. Water 
and aust-proof. Fuily guaranteed. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 


29 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U.S. A. 


$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 


from an Investment of $136.00 Is the result of the operation of one 
of our Box Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Indiana. 


( Patented) 















Here Is your © portunity to. start a big paying business with small capital. 
BOX BALL is the NE BOWLING GAME. Not a gambling device. It ls for amusement 
and physioalexercise and lfberally patronized by lawyers, bankers, merc! clerks, 
mechanics, teschers, In fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Nearly 3,000 alley: 
sold. 80 to 48 feet long. Portable. No pin boy needed. Can be installed in 2 hou 
Be firet to start it in your towm. Booklet FREE. Write for it. 


AMERICAN ROX RALL COMPANY, 1500 Van Ruren St.. Indianapolis, Ind- 











Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children so 
much pleasure. Our Tony Pony Vehicles, 
all styles, strong, roomy. e, combine 
best material, original oe apert 
* workmanship,—nobby and dura! OUR 
~ PONY FARM is the best stocked in the 
West. Prompt shipments. Il) catalogue 

Michigan Buggy Co., 170 Office Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


100 Visiting Gards rac 506 


Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional and 
Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for all 
railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Stationery. 

edding Invitations and Announcements. Samples free, 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. AL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Guaranteed Watch 


40 
Finely Jeweled Movement For & 
Regular Wholesale Price, $12. 
Case Works 
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This Clarefax watch is a thin model, stem wind and stem 
set, well made, beautifully jeweled movement and finely bal- 
anced with patent regulator, dust band, enameled dial and fancy 
hands. bf | Clarefax watch is accurately timed, tested and 
regulated before leaving the factory and guaranteed absolutely 
for 20 Years. The case of the watch is a double hunting cuse, 
genuine gold laid and handsomely engraved. 

This ‘ax watch for $5.40 fs the best watch ever sold 
for less than $12, and thousands of i. le have paid from $15 to 
€20 for watches not nearly so good. e are able to sell it for 
$5.40 only because the manufacturers had to raise money Ina 
hurry and sold us the entire output of their factory at less than 
cost of production. 

Do not send money with order, but send us your name, post- 
office and nearest express office. Tell us whether you want a 
ladies’ or gents’ Clarefax watch, and we will send the watch 
to your express office, where you may examine it before paying 
any money, and after you are positive as to its value, pay the 
express agent $5.40 and express charges. 

If the watch does not please you after you examine it, have 
the agent return it at our expense. 

Chicago, Ill. 


GUARANTEE WATCH CO., Dept. 108, 
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Meanwhile, what is to become of the Glidden Tour? 
The newly-elected president of the American Automo- 
bile Association, under the auspices of which organiza- 
tion the tour was conducted last year, announced in his 
inaugural address of January last that he was in doubt 
as to just how far his organization should assume con- 
trol or supervision of such competitive tours. For the 
expression of this sentiment, many participants in the 
Glidden Tour of 1906 will be heartily thankful, for a 
more ill-prepared and badly managed affair has cer- 
tainly never gone upon record in the annals of Am. 
erican motor car tours. 

Without regard for the wishes or intentions of the 
American Automobile Association in the matter, 
motorists who participated in last year’s Glidden Tour, 
and who desire to take part in the tour of 1907, have 
united in the opinion that, if a corporal’s guard of ma- 
chines is to be present at the start in July next, the 
management of the tour must be placed in different 
hands. Sentiment in this connection seems to be 
strongly in favor of the New York Motor Club as the 
organization best fitted and equipped to conduct the 
tour upon lines that will insure the comfort and 
pleasure of participants, and capable of formulating 
and enforcing rules and conditions best calculated to 
make the competition of real value to those manufac- 
turers who may enter cars in the contest. That Presi- 
dent Stevens could appoint from among the club mem- 
bers an efficient, experienced, and capable executive 
committee to conduct the tour is not questioned by 
those familiar with the timber of which the organiza- 
tion is composed. 

Whatever may be the achievements of the “Gold 
Cup Tourists,” it is reasonably certain, provided its 
management is placed in competent hands, that the 
Glidden Tour of 1907 will be given equally as strong 
support by motor car owners and manufacturers, as 
it was given last year. 


* * * 


No public exhibition ever held in New York City 
has demonstrated so conclusively the city’s need for a 
reat exhibit hall as did the Seventh Annual Automo- 
bile Show at Madison Square Garden. One observant 
exhibitor, who stood in the gallery and looked down 
upon the solid mass of humanity that packed the aisles 
and overflowed into the exhibit spaces remarked : 

“If the Chief of Police or the Fire Commissioner 
could stand here this evening, | ’ll warrant he would 
not lose a moment in ordering the doors closed and the 
sale of tickets stopped. Should a cry of fire be raised, 
or a panic be started from any other cause, among that 
tightly-wedged mass of people, the results would be 
awful.” 

The truth is that New York City has outgrown its 
one great exhibit building. Madison Square Garden 
is no longer spacious enough to meet the needs of the 
city’s population of four and three-quarter million. 
London, Paris, Berlin and other European cities have 
their vast public exhibit halls, erected by their respec- 
tive municipalities, and maintained by them for just 
such exhibitions as the Automobile Show, the Horse 
Show, and other popular attractions and industrial dis- 
plays. ‘New York,” said an exhibitor at the recent 
Automobile Show, “should have an exhibit building of 
this kind, built and operated by the city, and it should 
be the largest and best equipped building of its kind in 
the world. An ideal site for such a building would be 
Central Park, with the main entrance facing on 59th 
Street, in the vicinity of ‘the New York Athletic Club. 
I know that Central Park is regarded by New Yorkers 
almost as sacred ground, and that any suggestion to 
erect a building thereon would probably raise a storm 
of protest. But there is ample ground to spare there 
for the purpose, and it could be utilized in no way that 
would give greater pleasure to a greater number of 

eople. As is well known, it is not unlikely that Mad- 
ison Square Garden may at any time be given up to 
other purposes than those for which it is now utilized. 
Such an event, with no other building available for the 
many and varied exhibits now held throughout the 
year at the Garden, would be in the nature of a positive 
Landi to New Yorkers, and would mean a loss of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the city’s hotel 
keepers and tradesmen.” 


* * * 


There was a noticeable diminution in interest in the 
automobile beach races at Ormond, Florida, this year. 
The absence of Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Mr. Samuel 
Stevens, and other prominent amateur drivers, with cars 
of such international reputation as the Darracq, Pan- 
hard, Mercedes, De Dietrich, English Daimler, and 
Clement-Bayard had a distinct effect upon the attend- 
ance, while the enthusiasm that has characterized the 
Ormond races in past years seemed entirely lacking. To 
enter one or more cars for racing events in Florida, 
and to transport them with attendant mechanicians 
adistance of 1,200 miles or more, is an expensive under- 
taking, and one which, in the opinion of motor car 
owners, is scarcely worth the attendant trouble and 
expense, when the exorbitant charges to which they are 
subjected on arrival at the scene, and the questionable 
value of the victories they may achieve are taken into 
consideration. In the opinion of not a few prominent 
amateur drivers, the winter of 1906-’07 will have seen 
the last of the Ormond Beach races. 
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The photographic reproductions in these columns, 
of a scene on the grounds of Columbia University, in 
which the college athletic coach, “Josh’’ Crooks, is 
coaching his team of cross-country runners from the 
tonneau of a Columbia motor car, is illustrative of 
modern methods in college athletics. The method 
adopted by Mr. Crooks enables him to follow his 
men on their run, and make accurate note of just how 
each man is handling himself. The idea, which is in 
line with that adopted by the college rowing coach 
in following his crew in a motor boat, has worked out 
with great success, and Mr. Crooks believes that it will 
quickly be adopted by other trainers. The car is of 28 
horse-power, and is equipped with a special speedom- 
eter that enables the coach to determine accurately 
just how rapidly and with what uniformity of pace his 
men are traveling. 

* * * 


The Boy and the Rifle 


PRESIDENT RooseVELT, in his last annual message to 

Congress, strongly recommended that the American 
schoolboy and the college undergraduate be given —- 
opportunity to become proficient in the use of small 
arms. He declared that, in the event of a call to arms 
for the national defense, the efficiency of any volunteer 
army would be greatly increased by a thorough knowl- 
edge of and long experience in the use of the rifle and 
revolver. 

Recently, a leading American periodical, with a wide 
circulation among the youth of the country, began a 
vigorous attack against the policy advocated by the 
President, and strongly advised parents and guardians 
against allowing their sons or wards to go into the woods 
with rifle or shotgun, because of the danger to the 
youthful sportsmen, attendant upon such privilege. 


* * * 


It would seem to Success Macazine that President 
Roosevelt is right and the periodical in question is very 
wrong. For the average boy, a gun of any type has a 
strong fascination. If he be forbidden to handle or use 
firearms the opportunity to disobey will sooner or later 
present itself, and, because of his unfamiliarity with 
firearm mechanism and operation, an accident is al- 
most sure to occur. The experience of instructors in 
manual training-schools is that, at the outset of their 
course of instruction, pupils almost invariably meet 
with accidents, in handling the sharp-edged tools 
placed in their hands. This, of course, is due either to 
unfamiliarity with the tools or carelessness, or both. 
After a little instruction and a little experience, the 
tools are handled with increasing skill, and accidents are 
practically unknown. Of course, the possibility of 
accident could be wholly precluded by abolishing the 
manual school, and disposing of the tools at the nearest 
junk shop, but certainly no one could be found to 
advocate this course. As in the use of sharp-edged 
tools, the surest and most effective means of preventing 
accident among the youth of the country, by the hand- 
ling of firearms, is to make them thoroughly familiar 
with such arms, not by allowing them to “find out for 
themselves,” but by placing them in charge of a com- 
petent instructor, who will teach them first those things 
they ought not to do, before proceeding to familiarize 
them with the mechanism of the arm and to make of 
them skillful marksmen. 


* * * 


The average farmer’s boy of fifteen years, and even 
youngest is really self-educated in the use of firearms, 

ut, before venturing into the woods after rabbits and 
squirrels on his own account, he has picked up many 
valuable pointers by accompanying his father or elder 
brother on many similar expeditions, The city boy 
has no such opportunities, however, and the inaugura- 
tion of rifle and pistol galleries in private and public 
schools where boys in the higher P nee may receive 
instruction in the use of small arms, would undoubtedly 
bear excellent fruit in the increased efficiency of our 
national guard material of the future. The growing 
popularity of summer camps for boys, where, under 
proper restrictions, they are given opportunity for rifle 
and revolver practice, and participation in trap shoot- 
ing is a long step in the right direction. 

Statistics will show that nine out of ten accidents 
with firearms are due to inexperience or carelessness. 
The greater the experience acquired by any boy, the 
more careful he becomes, if only because he better 
understands the possibilities of accident. The man 
who approves the President’s advice, and is willing that 
his boy should learn to shoot, but who forbids him 
handling firearms, is not unlike the old lady who advised 
her daughter to learn to swim, but to “never go near 
the water.” 


ye we 
Beat Him One Way 


s Mark Twain and a friend were chatting at the 

summer home of the humorist, Quarry Farm, near 
Elmira, New York, the conversation turned to the 
wealth of John D. Rockefeller. 

“Just think of it, Sam,” said the guest, “he has 
more dollars than there are hairs in that vigorous old 
thatch of yours.” 

“That ’s nothing,” replied Mr. Clemens, “I have 
more dollars than he has hairs in his head.” 
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Nov. 14, 1906, 


J. Bamund Thompson, Bsq. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Dear Sir:- 


My experience with your Physiological Method of Rxertise, 
covering many months, justifies me in saying that it is the best that 
has ever come under my observation. - 


‘It gives the business man and others who live a sedentary life 
just what they require to insure a healthy condition of the body. 
%) . 


It is so common-sense in its lication and so fascinating in 
its practise, that I have no hesitation in qommending it to one and all. 


“rug oe 


. [Have Something To Say To 
Every Business & Professional 
an IniThis Country — 


1 Can Make You A BETTER MAN -— Physically, 
No doubt you believe yourself a well man now. No doubt 
you think that the fatigue which follows a hard day’s work 
is natural; that the indigestion, constipation and headaches 
which you and most other business men suffer from are in- 
evitable; that the nervousness and occasional insomnia is 
something to be expected; that there is no relief from the 
added fiesh that comes with advancing years. 


BUT WRONG: Every one of these things is unnatural and unnecessary. 
I have proved te to hundreds of rs A by teachin them how to improve their physical con- 
dition to such a degree that the hardest day’s work brings no pe indigestion, constipa- 
tion, and headaches are alike unknown, sleep comes as regularly as the night, and excess 
flesh gives place to healthy tissue. Any one of these men will gladly confirm my statements, 
and the letter I reproduce above is but one of many that I have on file. 

Physiological [Method of Exercise is absolutely unique—as different from ordina: 
iia r= i “physical culture” as light is different from darkness. My mail instruction is 
entirely individual. I study each case, outline each course, and dictate every letter n- 
ally. ive me ten minutes a day and I will give you health that will make work a pleasure 
and add years to your life. I will do allI promise or refund every cent of my fee. 

Write me something of your present condition and I will send you without charge, a 
letter telling exactly what I candoforyou. I will also send you my booklet, ‘‘How to 
Keep a Good Grip on Your Heaith,” which tells all about my method. You incur no 
obligation, and I promise you immunity from annoying solicitation. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON, 301 Main St., Worcester, Mass. or 

















Mullins Steel Boats Yost, "2ns*'rithing Beats 
Py ear tg Ca 
structible they don't leak, crack, dry out oF wear Out, and every boat We absolutely guaranteed. 
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VOICE CULTURE FREE 


Conservatory, 118 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 











LOOSE FITTING 





Registered U.S. Patent Office, 


Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length 


Drawers 


WEAR THEM 
and enjoy that freedom of mo- 
tion which assures comfort. 
50c., $1.00 and $1.50 
a garment for men. 

45C. a garment for boys. 

Identified by B. V. D. Red 
Woven Label. Accept no im- 
itations. 

Purchase B. V. D. Under- 
wear through your dealer. If 
your dealer will not procure 
B.V.D. Underwear for you, send 
us the price of the garments de- 
sired, with your waist and chest 
measurments (ininches), and we 
will fill direct a sample order for 
you, postpaid. 

Illustrated seven-color book- 
let, descriptive of B. V. D. Un- 
derwear, sent free upon request. 


ERLANGER BROS. 
Dept. 1 Church and Worth Streets 


de Mark. 


Coat 
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THE TOURIST COAT HANGER 
keeps your coat like new and saves 
twice its cost In pressing bills. 
SHAPED LIKE THE HUMAN 

SHOULDER, it does not pull or stretoh 
coat out of shape. Fits smoothly, snugly, 
naturally. Ocoupies very small space and 
goes into any grip—weighs only 7 ounces and 
ean be puttogether in 6 seconds. Handsomely 
enameled. If unable to procure from your dealer, we 
will send you one Hanger by mail for 60 cts. or uponte- 
celpt of $2.00, will deliver = set of six (6) to any address in 
United States or Canada, express prepaid. 


The Beatty Stamping Co., Sigler Blk., foot B. 3d St.,Cleveland,O. 



































To introduce our New Violin Catalog and SPECIAL VIOLIN 
OFFER we will send for the next thirty days our 50 cent music 
book; contains 24 pieces of copyright music, such as Over- 
tures, Waltzes, Two-steps, etc.; printed on fine paper. We want to 
get our new handsome illustrated catalog of Violins, Guitars, Man- 
dolins, Mnsical Supplies, Strings, Bows, etc., in the ds of every 
Violin player; so if you will send the names of four persons who 
play the Violin we will on our music " also our 
catalog. Write names and addresses plainly and enclose five 2-cent 
stamps to pay postage and mailing cost of your music 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 
28 Patten Building (Established 1857). CHICAGO 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


IN EACH TOWN TO RIDE AND EXHIBIT 
gample 1907 model. Writefor SPECIAL OFFER. 
FINEST GUARANTEED 

18907 MODELS a 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1905 and 1906 Models 7 12 


% ALL OF BEST MAKES 
1500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 


q All Makesand Models, good EB tg SFR 


as new. Great Factory 
Clearing Sale. We Ship on Approval, without 
Sa cent deposit, pay the freight, and allow TEN 
™ DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. Tires, coaster- 
brakes, sundries, etc., half usual prices. Do not 
buy till you get our catalogs. Write at once. 


_W MEAD GYGLE GO., Dept. B15, GHIGAGO 
Power is Success “Power for Success” 
Success is Power 6x9; 430pp. $10.00 


This is a dynamic work-book for a lifetime in direct personal 

sr-building. Lawyer said: ‘The best book I know.” 

sfaction guaranteed by book or refund in ten days. 
“‘Practical Philosophy," free. 


THE POWER-BOOKS LIBRARY, Auburndale, Mass. 


ZENT YOUR IDEAS$;0%.000 


4 4 invention ; another $8,500. Book, 
** How to Obtain a Patent” and “What 
to Invent’’ sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report asto patentability. We ad- 
vertise your patent for sale at our expense. 
PATENT OBTAINED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Chandiee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
932 F St., Washington, D.C. 
LLLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS earn 
825 to $100 a week. Send for free booklet, 
““MONEY IN DRAWING;” tells how we 
Y teach illustrating by mail. We sell our students’ 
work. Women succeed as well as men. 


ING THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
@98 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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OOKING toward spring, the 

changes in fashion will be su- 
perficial, not fundamental. The 
really well-dressed man is much 
less concerned about following ex- 
tremes of style than he is about 
quality of fabric, nicety of fit and 
appropriateness of cut and color. More- 
over, the growing desire to have the de- 
tails of one’s dress express subtly, yet un- 
mistakably, the wearer's personality, is making 
men increasingly independent of fashion plates. 


We 
don’t allow the tailor to dictate what we shall 


wear, any more than we allow the grocer to dic- 


tate what we shall eat. 


He may suggest, but we 
decide. em 


Individuality in dress is a hard thing to put 


into words. It does not, by any means, signify utter: 


a ape of conventional forms and standards, merely 
for the sake of being different. It is a thing of inci- 
dentals, rather than essentials, and is expressed by such 
seeming trifles as an odd tie pin, a characterful cravat, 
a shirt of uncommon pattern and coloring, a stick of dis- 
tinctive form, and so on. Perhaps I can better illus- 
trate than describe. A very veldhiens man of my 
acquaintance never wears a watch chain, but uses, 
instead, a strip of black seal leather terminating in a 
solid gold oval buckle, which fastens to the center waist- 
coat button and extends diagonally down to the lower 
watch pocket. This has an “air’’ quite its own, and is 
one of those uncommon little things that contribute to 
form a clothes-individuality. Mark you, I am not 
advocating that every man be a law unto himself in 
matters of dress. Uniformity, in a broad sense, is 
absolutely desirable. But I do renew the plea, often 
made in these columns, in favor of a well-defined per- 
sonality in dress that shall prevent men from looking 
like a lot of beads—all threaded on one string. 


a = 

The double-breasted sack coat is reviving 
in favor, and the accompanying sketch por- 
trays the correct spring garment. It will be 
observed that the bottom button on the coat 
is placed very high. The object of this is 
to enable a man to sit and lounge in com- 
fort without the necessity of unfastening his 
jacket. Another feature of the garment is 
the softly-rolled lapels, now a distinguishing 
mark of all fashionable lounge coats. With 
the double-breasted jacket, many wear a 
double-breasted waistcoat, like that illus- 
trated here. Unless a man is of full normal 
height or above, he should not wear a double- 
breasted sack coat, as it gives him a stunted 
look that is not pleasing. The double- 
breasted waistcoat can hardly be called a 
graceful garment. It is very warm, and 
prone to crease, on account of its double 
thickness over the chest and waist. All 
double-breasted coats should be made in 
plain, not fancy, fabrics, preferably black 
and dark blue. The temporary vogue of the 
double-breasted jacket is simply due to a de- 
sire to dress a bit differently and to avoid 
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the same time, tetting the cloth 
touch it. Such absurdities as 
creased side-seams and hollowed-in 
waists on overcoats have gone to 
the attic. 
a os 

tf Whether one’s tie is wide or narrow is, 

to be sure, not an epochal question, 
Nevertheless, to forestall those precise 
minds which demand measurements, it ma 

be said that the spring four-in-hand will be from 

two to two and a quarter inches wide. A very wide tie 
looks clumsy, and a very narrow one looks niggardly, 
Therefore the measure- 
ments given are best. The 
accompanying sketch af- 
fords a gi idea of the 
appearance of the fashion- 
able spring four-in-hand. It 
is loosely folded in, not sewn 
up, in the back, and this 
apparent waste of material 
is really the mark of the 
fine article. As far as colors 
and designs go, a man’s per- 
sonal taste rather than the 
dictate of fashion, is the 
safest guide.. The fold or 
double-band collar will. be 
most generally favored for 
day wear. Whatever shape 
becomes a man is the most 
correct from the view-point 
of both style and sense. As 
we have repeatedly stated 
in these columns regarding men’s dress, it is always bet- 
ter to wear what suits one’s face and figure 
than what is merely the latest style. 


Questions About Dress 


[Readers of Success MaGazinz are invited to ask 
any questions which puzzle them about good form in 
dress. If desired, writers’ names will not be)'used 
here, but every inquirer must-attach his name asa 
pledge of sincerity, It is suggested that the ques- 
tions asked be of general, rather than of personal 
interest.] 

J. L. L—The occasions on which formal 
and informal evening dress are correct have 
been recited so often in these columns that 
the subject has become a bit threadbare. 
Ceremonious evening dress (the swallow-tail 
and its accessories) is required at any func- 
tion after sundown where women are to be 
met. Six o'clock is generally regarded as 
the dividing line between afternoon and 
evening. Informal evening dress (the Tuxedo 
jacket and its accessories) is only sanctioned 
at gatherings of men, such as club affairs, 
stags, bachelor dinners, and very intimate 
family meetings. 

We are quite aware that “the Tuxedo is 
worn at dances,” but we maintain on the 





Double-breasted sack coat 








any style that is likely to be too common. 


a A 

Notwithstanding the recent leaning of the mode 
toward long overcoats, no garment has yet been intro- 
duced that is quite as handy for town wear and light 
traveling as the covert topcoat. It is preéminently a 
young man’s coat, and its partial return to favor is 
to be welcomed. The garment shown here reflects the 
spring fashion. It is very plain in cut, without stitch- 
ing on the cuffs, and has the correct soft lapel, which is 
a trifle higher and blunter than heretofore. Covert 
coats should always be cut loose for convenient slipping 
on and off. The attempt to make them contour-c ing- 
ing is neither sensible in 

purpose nor appropriate in 
effect. Contrariwise, long 
overcoats still faintly sug- 
gest a shaping of the fig- 
ure. They are cut to hang 
loose and “boxy,” with 
just a hint of gathering in 
at the waist. This does 
not mean the old form- 
fitting overcoat, which has 
been discarded as effem- 
inate-looking. The tailor 
who knows what he’s 
about strives to give even 
a loose coat the ' appear- 
ance of following the lines 
of the figure, without, at 
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authority of the best usage, that it should 
not be so worn. Class and association 
dinners are another thing. Here the guests are 
generally all men and, hence, Tuxedo clothes are fre- 
quently seen. When, however, women are in the 
galleries looking on, ceremonious dress is absolutely 
necessary. The very fact that the swallowtail suit and 
the Tuxedo have come to be worn indiscriminately, 
and with no regard for occasion and circumstance, 
makes it necessary to establish a well-defined rule and 
stick to it. We do not set ourselves up as the supreme 
arbiters of good form, nor do we condemn uncondition- 
ally opinions opposed to our own. . 

The whole purpose of this department is merely to 
reflect the best urban usage and the truest breeding. 
If every man is allowed to be a law unto himself, and 
to settle all questions 
of correctness accord- 
ing to his personal 
notions, then comes 
chaos. We must have 
a standard in dress, 
and we must conform 
toit. It may be per- 
tinent to note here, 
that Tuxedo clothes 
are rarely worn in 
England, because the 
Englishman sees noth- 
ing practical or befit- 
ting in them. He wears 
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ceremonious dress on every occasion, formal and semi- 
form:!, after dusk. Indeed, it is an inseparable accom- 
anirnent of polite life. Americans, however, are more 
ax in their views, and, hence, the Tuxedo has crept into 





The top coat for spring 





a place to which neither appropriateness nor good 
manners entitle it. s i, 


S. M. H. and W. J. N.—See answer to preceding 
inquiry. It may be added that,, when the Tuxedo is 
worn at a ball, at which most of the other men appear 
in ceremonious dress, it is particularly out of place. 

” +. 


TuckER.—We do not print the names of tradesmen 
in these columns, nor give an opinion on the relative 
merits of different brands of manufactured goods. 

* o 


C. E. S—The formal evening waistcoat is always 
white, and the Tuxedo waistcoat usually gray. Both 
are cut in the newer V-shape, rather than the old U- 
shape. The fabric used in either waistcoat may be 
plain or figured; it matters not. Gray Tuxedo ties are 
usually worn when the suit is gray. If a gray suit be 
worn, the waistcoat should be of a much lighter shade 
of gray, say pearl, to lend an agreeable contrast. 


> . 
Dress as a Business Asset 


Norte will disconcert a man and tie up his tongue 
and his resourcefulness more quickly than to be 
caught in a seedy dress or in an ‘“‘ ungroomed”’ con- 
dition. The increase 
of confidence which 
comes from the con- 
sciousness of being 
well and fittingly 
dressed is of the 
greatest value. 

The mere cost of 
suitable and becom- 
ing dress is nothing 
in comparison with 
the increase of pow- 
er, of forcefulness, of 
assurance it gives. 

We all know what 
a handicap it is for 
aman to be looked 
upon as a back num- 
ber,whether it is ow- 
ing to his dress, his 
education, his train- 
ing, his habits, or his 
methods of doing 
business. Anything 
that keeps him back 
should be remedied, 
no matter what it 
is. Nobody can af- 
ford to tolerate a 
thing or a condition which retards his progress. 
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What would you think of a professional runner who ~ 
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‘The Hats of Latest Vogue for 
Every Face, Figure and Fancy” 


MODERN METHODS OF 
MAKING AND MARKETING 


and a yearly output that exceeds that of any hat 
offered at an equal or higher price, make it possible 
for our agents to sell you a hat of latest vogue at 


practically a wholesale price and give with it a 
BROAD MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


of better all-around hat satisfaction than comes 
with hats offered at nearly twice the $3 price. 


WE SELL BY MAIL 


if there is no HAWES Agency in your city. Send 
for Catalog H which gives you the choice of eighty, or 
more, stylish Spring shapes in stiff or soft hats, or choose 
the hats you like best from the illustrations in this adver- 
tisement and order at once, inclosing the price of $3. 
The hats are made in light, medium and dark brown, 
and in pearl and black. In ordering by mail specify the 
color and hat number wanted; also give your age, height, 
waist measure and size of hat worn. Send 
your orders direct to our factories, Dan- 
bury, Conn. The hat will come to you by 
prepaid express without delay. 


' HAWES, VON GAL CO., Inc. 


Factories: DANBURY, CONN., U.S. A. 
Wholesale Offices: NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON 














FLEXIBLE GUM FITS TICK OF THIN, DELIVERED 
| FOR THE PRICE 





Many Merchants 


have our goods in stock, but 
you may not readily find 
them. Send order to us, then 
you will receive the genuine 
*‘Goodform” equipments 
through the local merchant 
or from us by prepaid ex- 
press. Sold singly or in sets. 
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35? 3 For® 
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Get the Genuine “Goodform” 


ONSTRUCTED to meet the requirements of those seeking real 
satisfaction. There are devices sold for less money, but they are 
soon discarded. The best is the cheapest. The Clothes Closet is 
doubled, the life of the garments also doubled, and appearance— 
always right. 
**Goodform’’ Set for Men 
$4.50, delivered. 


6 Coat Hangers, No. 21, adjustable. 
6 Trousers Hangers, No. 41, cloth lined 
1 each Shelf Bar and Door Loop. 

1 Shoe Rail, No. 27. 


All nickel plated. 


‘‘ Goodform’”’ Set for Ladies 
$3.00, delivered. 


6 Coat Hangers, No. 21, adjustable. 
6 Skirt Hangers, adjustable. 

1 each Shelf Bar and Door Loop. 

1 Shoe Rail, No. 27. 


Each set in separate box. 
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“This Closet is twice as big now” 

Accept no substitutes. The real can always be had. Every article in the 
Goodform Set is different from and superior to anything else; Coat Hanger ¢ 
re-forms shoulders every time coat is hung up; Trousers Hanger keeps trousers 
formed to best possible effect, creased without overdoing it. Goodform Set saves 
room, saves time. You need not search for the garment youwant. Always insight 
and ready to wear. Money back if not pleased. Booklet free. A postal card brings it. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY,“ airexas ts": 


GOODFORM SHOE RAIL NO.27 
PATENT PENDING 





[Se ee wate’, 
NICKEL PLATED 25° . 


FOLOED 














THIS BOOK IS FRE 


Would you like to succeed in business; to obtain a good paying po- 
sition; to secure an increase in salary? Would you possess the 
capacity that directs and controls large business enterprises? If so, 
you should follow the example of hundreds of others who have 
prepared themselves for increase in salary through our assistance. 
OUR FREE BOOK **How to Become an 
Expert Bookkeeper’’ 
is the title of a treatise on Bookkeeping and Business. 
It tells of a system of accounts by which you can lear» 
bookkeeping quickly at your own home, without loss of 
time or money. We guarantee it. It is a book of in- 
tense interest to those who aspire to success. To 
advertise our School and to help the ambitious, we are 
giving this book away without any condition what- 
ever. It is absolutely free. Send your name and 
diess and receive the book without cost. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
145 V Commercial Building, - - Rochester, N.Y. 
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One Hat that Stays Newis as 
Good as Several New Hats. 


The Mallory Cravenette Hat 
is not only the standard of 
approved style, but it is also 
the stay-new hat. Not 
merely because it is made of 
fine fur felt, but because the 
felt has been subjected to the 
Priestly Cravenetting pro- 

which makes it rain-proof and sun-proof, 
De es and soft hats, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00. 





Cravenette Hats 


1 by the best 
erywhere. 
ter New York 
ladelphia by 

J Wanamaker. 
D, pt. B for 
Sooklet of 
for 1907 


2, A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 


Established 1828 
13 Astor Place, cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 














YOU CAN DRESS WELL 
ON $199 A WEEK 


Men's Fashionable Clothes 


made to order after latest 
New York Designs 


On Credit by Mail 


We will trust any honest man. We guar- 

antee a yesvect fit. Send for samples and 

book of latest New York Fashions, FREE. 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO. 


MAILLER & FROBISHER PROPS. 
Importers and Merchant Tailors 


239 Broadway, New York City. Estab. 1885 
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POSTAL WiLL. Brit ING 
OUR PREE "BOOKLET 


IBANKING BY MAI 


—~ > 
We e will pay you 4%-compounded twice a year 2 

om your savings account whether large or small and it 

will be secured by assets of 42 MILLION DOLLARS-Write today! 


SAVINGS & TRUST CO 
THECITIZEN CLEVELAND.O 
SHORT Sreaee~ tee 5ca Word 
We sell stories, book MSS., ms = 


mission; we shots icize and ~~~ them 
you where to sell the: =. Send for free _ 





























The Baldwins In eat 


FRAN KLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, 
PATENTS » CO: No attorney’s fee until patent is 
iieeek Write for Jnventor’s Guide. 











should start in a race wearing a heavy overcoat or 
carrying a lot of luggage? Yet that would be infi- 
nitely more sensible than to obstruct one’s progress by 
the handicaps with which many men enter the great 
life race, where the whole destiny, and not a little tem- 
porary prize, is at stake. 

The great problem of the young man, who would 
make the most of life, is to keep himself up to stand- 
ard in every respect, all the faculties in trim to do the 
best thing possible to him. It does not matter 
whether it 1s shabby or slovenly dress, or any of 
the hundreds of forms of dissipation common to 
young men, anything that lowers his self-respect, 
cripples his self-confidence, or mars his forcefulness, 
is acurse, fatal to his maximum achievement. 

Dress is a factor which the young man seeking suc- 
cess to-day can not afford to neglect. It counts for a 
great deal with the average employer. Even men who 
are careless of their own dress prefer, other things be- 
ing equal, to employ those who are well dressed. 
Employers know very well the value of attractiveness 
in their stores or offices. They know that customers 
are prejudiced against slovenliness and _slipshodness, 
and that they judge the proprietor largely by the ap- 
pearance of those around him. 





It reflects upon a man’s business ability to have | 


shabbily dressed people. in his employ. It looks as 
though he is not a man of system and order, and that 
he lacks business sagacity and shrewdness. 

All of our great merchant princes have been very 
particular about the attractiveness and the manners of 
their employees. It was a rule of A. T. Stewart to 
employ only fine-looking, fine-mannered young men, 
who knew how to dress well, because he knew that a 
good appearance would attract the public, especially 
women customers, and he was catering to the best trade. 

The proprietor of a large New York house recently 
wrote to Success MAGAZINE: “One of the prerequi- 
sites in making a contract 
with an employee of this 
office is that he shall give 
special attention to the 
details of his personal ap- 
pearance, such as fresh 
clothes, clean linen, pol- 
ished shoes, and a clean 
shaven face. 
not [entertain the idea of 
taking into our employ a 
man who is slovenly in 
his appearance, as, in our 
judgment, such a man is 
not only heavily handi- 
capped, but is likely to 
prove a very expensive 
attachment so far as his 


In some business con- 
spected in the morning, 


and are not allowed to go 
to work if their shoes are 
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seedy in appearance, or 
untidy in person. 

The tendency everywhere to-day is toward elegance 
a and scrupulous cleanliness. Men are learning 
the philosophy of appealing to the eye. Everything 
now must be attractive. Just think of the elegance 
the Sumptuousness of the new banks, the trust com- 
panies’ offices, and many of the commercial houses in 
our large cities! 
New York would have been considered one of the 
wonders of the times fifty years ago. Our great de- 
partment stores, and even some of.our grocery stores 
to-day look like art galleries compared with those of 
“a ago. 

rtainly, if it pays to make one’s store and office 
attractive, it also pays a man to keep himself “well 
groomed” and attractively dressed. It touches his 
self-respect as well as his pocketbook. 


& i ae 
He Wasn't Even Necessary 


A YouNc player of some notoriety was regaling a 

number of members at the Lambs Club with an 
account of the “swell notices” he had lately received 
in the West. Finally Wilton Lackaye interposed an 
objection to the effect that the rdle enacted by the youth- 
ful player during his Western engagement was about 
the worst work he had ever seen him do. 

“Oh!” bitterly exclaimed the younger Thespian, 
“T presume that so distinguished a performer as your- 
self would deny that I am an actor at all.” 

“I certainly should,” replied Lackaye. 

“Then what would you call me?” recklessly de- 
manded the youth. “I should call you a pardonable 
error,» responded Lackaye. 


- ™ 
“The world raises its loftiest shaft to the man 
who ‘delivers the goods.’” 


_ 4 


I do not know of any way so sure of making 
others happy as being so oneself.—Sir Arthur 
Helps. 


A building like Tiffany’s new store in | 


We would | 


employers areconcerned.” | 


cerns, employees are in- | 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


A GOOD HAT requires not only the 
best materials but the best workman- 


‘ship, because the making of good hats is 


largely a hand process. To say that a 


KNOX 


HAT 


is made of the finest fur and the finest 
stiffening tells only part of its history. The 
most skillful fingers must give enduring 
form and finish to the material. 

Those who wear the Kinex Hats have the undeniable 
satisfaction of knowing they 
wear the ‘‘ best’’— in work- 
manship as well as in material ; 
in durability as in style. 










New York Salesrooms and Agency 
Department in the Knox Building, 
452 Fifth Avenue, Corner 40th Street. 
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SOMERS POINT 


iNew Jersey’ 
as 7 MILES FROM ATLANTIC CITY 


Somers Point yer eon all resorts on the Atlantic Coast both as to facil- 
ities and natural ad 

Everyone knows of tt the fortunes that have been made in Atlantic City real 
estate. Somers Point ene on the noes nearest rival and logical suo- 
cessor of Atlantic City as ty investment. SOMERS POINT IS ONLY 
7 MILES FROM ATLANT ic CITY, with which it is closely con! 
railroad, trolleys and steamboats, and is nearest spot on coast to Philadel- 
phia, from which it has fast hourly trains from 7 A. M. to midnight. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has recently finished new double track 
railroad, —— to Somers Point, at cost of several million dollars, 
Another new railroad is building. New City Hall just finished. Other 

big Seaqeiremeit Outside capital interested. Growing city, going ahead 
steadily. Great future in sight. 

Ocean, bay, rivers, high elevation, beautiful trees, magnificent scenery and 
fine auto roads, afford fishing, gunning, ee crabbing, bathing and other 
recreations. Delightful place for summer bom 

High, level tole chetes lncailen, 1 minute fm City Hall, trains, trolleys, 
school and church, $40 upward, $5 monthly. Anticipate what is sure to 
follow, and buy now for ragld rise in values. Write for handsome booklet 

free p to seashore. 


DANIEL B. FRAZIER CO., 
690 Bailey Building, Philadelphia. 
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free. Est. 1982. Pott’s Shorthand College, Box 7, Williamsport. Pa. 
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GOVERNOR SHRIMP 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


OVERNOR SHRIMP, to review his biography, 
First saw the daylight at Margerine Mill, 
Born in a cottage, (now famed in photography.) 

Went to the little red school on the hill. 
Who, with this start, could escape notoriety ? 
Shrimp, an industrious child of the loam, 
Practiced dishonesty, patience, sobriety, 
Prospered—and grew to the Great Man at Home. 


Shrimp, as a boy, was employed in a cannery; 
Later he started a grocery store, 
Shut out his rivals, foreclosed on a tannery, 
Made in a year fifty thousand or more. 
Even as Cesar remarked, with geniality, 
“First in a village beats second at Rome,” 
So he was given the town’s mayorality, 
Taking his place as the Great Man at Honte. 


Shrimp went to church with precise regularity, 
(Everyone turned as he entered his pew,) 
Headed the list on petitions and charity, 
Rode in parades much as potentates do, 
Bowing to left of him, bowing to right of him, 
Doffing his hat from his statesmanlike dome; 
Margerine Mill was quite crushed with the heft 
of him— 
Shrimp, without doubt, was the Great Man at 
Home. 


Well, in a shuffle of politics national, 
Roxy, the Boss, with a cynical air, 
Seeking a “yellow dog,” found quite a rational 
Object in Shrimp for the Governor’s chair, 
One who would be both obscure and obedient, 
Far from His Master’s Voice never to roam. 
Shrimp was the man for the Party’s expedient— 
Here was a chance for the Great Man at Home. 


Shrimp was elected, the State’s willing “ figger- 
head,” 
Tagged by his boss as a minus amount. 
Roxy tossed scraps to the poor little nigger- ead 
Shade of a Governor,—fe didn’t count. 
Did he have views on Political Purity ? 
Politics stained him the color of chrome. 
Railroads and senators mocked his obscurity; 
He ran their errands—the Great Man at Home! 


After a term of this famous humility, 
Shrimp, in retirement, went back to the Mill, 
Where, as he found, they esteemed his ability, 
Flattered, looked up to him, worshiped him still! 
Touch of his hand, to their minds, was felicity; 
He was their Roosevelt, their Folk, their Jerome. 
He who had shrunk in the light of publicity 
Loomed up once more as the Great Man at Home. 


* bad 
Where the Patch Belongs 


New Englander recently had occasion to engage a 
gardener. One morning two applicants appeared, 
—one a decidedly decent looking man, and the other 
of much less prepossessing appearance and manner. 

After very little hesitation, the man of the house 
chose the latter applicant. 

A friend who was present, evinced surprise at the 
selection, asking: 

“Has that man ever worked for you before?” 

“No,” replied the other; “in fact, I never saweither 
of them until to-day.” 

“Then why did you choose the shorter man? The 
other had a much better face.” 

“Face!’’ exclaimed the proprietor of the place, in dis- 
gust. “Let me tell you that, when you pick out a 
gardener, you want to go by his overalls. If they’re 
patched on the knees you want him. If the patch is 
on the seat of his trousers, you don’t.” 


- 


Brevity Is the Soul 


[8 4 TENNEssEE court, an old colored woman was put 

on the witness stand to tell what she knew about the 
annihilation of a hog by a railway locomotive. 

Being sworn, she was asked if she had seen the train 
kill the hog in question. 

“Yassah, I seed it.’ 

“Then,” said counsel, “ tell the court in as few words 

as Se just how it occurred.” 
Yo’ honah,” responded the old lady, , shore kin 

tell yo’ in a few words. It jes’ tooted an’ tuck him.” 
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1905-Paid 10%. 1906—Paid 12%. 
Only a few more shares at par. 


Ist—Large dividends, increasing earning power of stock— 
—“ conservatively estimated on full development of plan- 
ation. 


2d—Present Sources of Revenue—Over one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of Jumber and logs now in Dougenr’ ‘8 yards 
at Mobile and Chicago. Fourteen a > oads of ma- 
hogany and cedar already shipped to 2500 acres corn 
just harvested. Five Company’s stores 3 plantation. Cat- 
tle, 1800 head (hides, etc). 


000 zapote trees (chicle or 
chewing — 
eady to ta) 


250, 
Rubber trees, large number, fully grown, 


ciboitinen Sources of Revenue—Henequen—long estab- 
lished industry in Mexico; called the “ mi!lionaire-maker.”’ 

per acre (low estimate) each thousand acres of hen- 
equen will yield 1% dividend on ‘otal capitalization. 12,000 
acres being planted. Rubber_trees—one million (600 acres 
already planted). pe Fruits—200, na plants 


FFICERS, 
President, WM. H. ARMSTRONG. 
Ex-U. 8. Railroad emery Philadelphia, Pa. 
President, COL. z* K. CLURE, 
x-ibdltor Times: ne. Pa. 
Secretary and qeanaah, Cc 
= elphia, Pa. 


Philad 
Counsel, A. L,. WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa, 


International Lumber and Development Om 


7 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 











New Locomotive, on I, L. & D. Co’s ay a ae . 
on way to Chenkan, the seaport o: 


NOTICE 


The Next Semi-Annual Dividend of 4% Will Be Paid to Stockholders of Record April 1, 1907. 
We Guarantee 8 % Dividends,Payable Semi-Annually. We have Exceeded this Guarantee Each Year as Follows: 


1907—2% paid January 31. 
When these are subscribed PRICE WILL POSITIVELY BE ADVANCED. 
WHAT FACTS WARRANT THIS INCREASE? 





attached to wate of 


4% declared Payable April Ist. 


growing, large crop ready next re 7000 orange trees set 
out, Lemons, grape fruit, etc., plan 
4th—Improvements Completed and Paid For—Many per- 
manent buildings, 30 miles railroad, new \opomotive, = 
phone line, saw-mill on plantation, saw-mill in Mobile, t 
steamships. 
Sth-—Security of Investment—Entire propert 
Proraments clear and free iy a title ry Tn ‘tr a y 
Philadelphia trust itockholders. 
There are 20,000 shares of chek & 80 that as is & first lien 
on 142-5 acres of ground, Each share is, therefore, as safe 
as a first mortgage bond. 





Invest now—share in 4% dividend. Over 5000 stock- 
holders. Liberal terms, per 


issued December 81, 1906; also 
elected by the stockholders. Write to-day. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Consists of Officers and 
H. A. MERRILL, Pres. City Nat. Bank, Maso’ 
JOHN B. BARNES, Justice Supr. Court, ae ae 
bag? DuPONT, ‘FR. » DuPont Powder Works, Wil- 


logos. Del 
A.G. STEWART, Ex-Attorney-General of Porto Rico, 
aukon, Iowa. 
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I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


ait you are honest and ambitious write me 

today. No matter where you live or what 

i ur occupation, I will teach you the Real 

state business by mail; appoint you Special 

Representative of my Company in your town; 

start you in @ profitable business of yourown, 
and ir A yn make big money at once. 


Unu some, ip without 
ca’ ital t al Senome piepend ent 4p 
Valuable book an 


rite today. prt kn 4 ~ 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
920 Maryland Bullding, Vaan, | D.C. 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 






920 Athenaeum 





E. R. MARDEN 
President 














TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


ll) Standard Makes, $15 to 5. 

men of these machines have 
goly ge used — are good as con 
Shipped on approval. Don’t buy 
a Typewriter before writing us. We 
will give you the best typewriter 
bargains tha‘ can be offered. Address 


McLAUGHLIN TYPEWRITER 
208 N. Oth ® . St. Louis Mo. 
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LEARN A TRADE 
AND EARN $7.00 A DAY 


Plum! lasterers, and Beiitopespene & from > to $8.00a for. 


We a te Ly my thoroughly nths 
Positions secured for graduates. Write for free illustrated 
COYNE’S TRADE SCHOOL, 


854 Ashland Avenue, s $ ’ Chicago. 





wm SHORTHAND ““oP" 
g eh on ond tnd women shorthand vin do- de- 
here. Send for free booklet ; tells how 


MONTH 





everyw 
= NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
® The Baldwin, - Indianapolis, Ind. 






Circulars, books, n aper. Press 
$5. Large-size $x8. ‘Bone monet, 


Your 
maker. All easy, 


Ow nh Write factory for Bm oan Bains 4 


cards. 
Cards The PressCo Co.,Meriden,Conn. 









$80 a Month Salary ris. tintroacce’ oar | 


Guaranteed Poultry and 
Stock Remedies. ag for contract; we mean business and fur- 
nish best reference. G. R. BIGLER Co., X 342, Springfield, Li. 





and, aa manuscript 
Publication se- 
cane meee or royalty if 


available. WAINWRIGHT MUSIC CO., 78-40 Evergreen Ave., 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 

















BUREAU OF 
pOSaE RS The Success Company 
Washington Square 
ROSCOE C. PEACOCK, Bee York 
Cae 
B.C .P.----S. Ootober 22, 1906. 


Mises Sadie Brown, 
254 Prospect Street, 


Jamestown, 3. Y. 


pear Madam:- 
In accordance with my recent letter, 

I take pleasure in sending you herewith a cheque 

_ for $45.00, representing the difference between the 
amount of our guarantee for three months’ work and 
the amount you actually earned in commissions and 
prizes during that period. Kindly receipt the 
voucher and return at your earliest convenience. 


Very truly yours, — 


An Honest, Straightforward 
Proposition 


WE guarantee the compensation of anyone who is willing 
to give their entire time for thirty, sixty or ninety days, 
to the work of soliciting subscriptions for Success 
Macazine. The above deficiency claim on one of our contracts 
was paid within forty-eight hours after it reached us, and upon 
the basis of the agent’s own figures as to what we owed her. 
Are you aware that Success is the only magazine having sufficient 
faith in its selling qualities to GUARANTEE an agent’s com- 
pensation for straight magazine subscription work? Instead or 





figuring that the average beginner will fail, as most magazines 
seem to, we BELIEVE that the Success agent who fails is the 
rare exception, and back our belief with our money. 


If you want to make some money this winter, better write us for the offer 








Success Magazine 4 

















MEN WANTED °F -«* WHERE YOUR 5” 


K SUN Se N S8 | | MONEY EARNS 


The demand for our Firemen and Brake- 





men graduates is greater than we can Established 14 Years 
canal. If you want to earn $75 to $185 a votes ga a 
month, fit yourself fora position at once. Assets 4 oy under New York 
We teach you by mail and assist you toa K $1,750,000 funds are ‘iennede conten York 
position when competent. Course is practi- and Suburban Real Estate— 
cal, easy to learn, endorsed by railroad man- safest form of investment. We ~4 
agers and school is conducted by railroad 
a Hundreds of positions open. Cata- 
logue free. The Wenthe Railway Corre- 
4 spondence School, Box 614, Freeport, Ill. 


—PERNIN SHORTHAND— 


The SHORT-CUT to Success. Quickly learned, rapid 
and as legible as print. 


No Shading. No Position. Few Word Sigas. 








ying 5% per year on savin; 


are received and reckoned foreach 
day. Withdrawals at your option. 
we court the strictest inves 

tion and furnish strona. with 
fullest information of our business. 
Write for particulars and let us 
refer you to patrons, some of 
whom are probably in your lo- 
cality. 











Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
3 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 

















Thousands of students quickly and thoroughly prepared 





for lucrative positions by our Correspondence Courses. 









Text books free to pupils. 
Write for TRIAL LESSON; text-beok on approval. 


| The Pernin Shorthand Inst., Dept. B, Detroit 


*HOW TO = 
Gent Free to Readers of thie Publication — 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK-KEEPER = S02" 


in SIX WEEKS for $3 or REFUND melt Fair enough? 
Distancear . experience immaterial}. I find POSITIONS, too, 
EVERYW .£KS, FREE. Placed pupil Dee 17 at S20 Weekly. 
Perhape . can place you, too! Have 8,702 TRSTIMONIALS. 


J. H. GOODWIN, “sxrenr iCcoUnTannr. 
Room 366, 1215 pd New York. 





































“ ur memory. Easy, i 
FEE Tt RXSE 150 MAGIC TRICKS for si 10s 











For 10 cents we will send you by revurn mail 160 Magic 
public speakin pernenall Send for Free Booklet. cards, ribbo! ol all 60 clear! 
Dicksc: Memory Sch ool, 96 Kimball Hall, Chicage i an vinbone rag ot ll ay epi seer 
Q@reat a magician as Herrman or Ke!lar.~No other means of entertaii 
Maan -. Bway Patent Gvedeetive yetitiseasy tolearn. W natch vr 
n, D.C. Adviee other tricks sent free with each order. Get these tricks an nd be popular wit 
a tee Highest references, gourfriends. S. ORAKE, D:pt. 341, ciodasberat.c cAGG 





I WILL ARISE 
By Frederick J. Alllen 


I will arise, 
Though ‘baffled and cast down 
At every turn; 
Still in the skies, 
Behind the clouds that frown, 
Hope’s bright stars burn. 


God’s way with men 
Hath e’er been passing strange, 
Since time began; 
And human ken, 
Though at its widest range, 
Sees not his plan. 


But victor faith 
Above the tumult hears 
A voice divine; 
A voice that saith 
God’s love a structure rears 
From deeds of mine. 


I will arise, y 
No useful walk in life 
Is danger free; 
I will arise, 
My strength shall come from strife 
Waged worthily. 











» ™ 
He Took It Along 


N OLD colored man entered a Washington drug 
store and began carefully to scrutinize the contents 

of a case given over to soa 

“Gimme a cake, boss,” said the dusky one to the 
clerk who came forward, “a cake jes’ like dat,” in- 
dicating a particular variety. 

“Certainly,” responded the clerk. “ Will you have 
it scented or unscented ? 

“IT ’ll take it with me, boss,” said the customer. 


= ye 
A History That Educates* 


A KNOWLEDGE of the past and its lessons is es- 

sential to the understanding and interpretation of 
the present. Without a comprehensive knowledge of 
history one must go through life like a blind man 
through a picture gallery. ‘The blind man is uncon- 
scious of and incapable of enjoying the objects of 
beauty and interest spread out before him. The man 
ignorant of history may travel the world over without 
getting enjoyment or profit from his travels, because he 
knows nothing of the heroes of the past, of the warriors, 
the scholars, the teachers, the reformers, the martyrs, 
of the victories they have achieved, the work they have 
accomplished in raising the world from savagery to 
civilization. He knows nothing of the various stages 
of the world’s progress, the famous ruins, the historical 
buildings, the ancient landmarks, the renowned bat- 
tlefields, that spell the history of mankind, that make 
his own and gvery country he visits an open book, 
every page of which is as interesting as a romance to 


| the student of history. 


Shorn of all unnecessary detail, broad and compre- 


| hensive in its scope, Ridpath’s ‘‘History of the World” 


is specially designed for, and exactly suited to the 
needs of the average man and woman, who have not 
time to read elaborate and minutely detailed works, 
or in other words to mal ¢ a specialty of history. 

This work carries the reader through all known lands, 
from the dawn of history down the ages to the twen- 
tieth century. It is a library of general historical in- 
formation. The numerous maps, charts, and drawings 


| with which it is illustrated are a grcat help in illum- 
| inating and explaining the text. A copious index 


makes ready reference easy, and adds greatly to the 


| value of the work. 





*«« History of the World,” John Clark Ridpath, LL.D. The 
Riverside Publishing Co., ‘Chicago, Ill. 








True merit is like « river. The deeper it is the 


| less noise it makes. 
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What Are Earthquakes? 


By HUDSON MAXIM 


"THERE are few subjects less understood than earth- 

quakes. Among the many theories that have been 
advanced to explain them, there are none, to my mind, 
not open to serious objections. The theory here pre- 
sented I believe to be in the main new. 

The three recent tremendous seismic disturbances at 
San Francisco, Valparaiso, and Kingston, following the 
eruptions of Mt. Pelée and Vesuvius, forcibly remind 
us that there is a tremendous terranean power of some 
sort underlying the deep foundations whereon we build 
our cities and our hopes. 

The most common explanation offered is that the 
earth’s shrinkage from loss of heat sets up stress in the 
earth’s crust, which becomes greater and greater until 
the crust yields along old faults or lines of weakness. 

Few people have any idea how enormous are deep 
earth pressures, or know that these pressures must be 
taken into serious account in the study of seismic 
phenomena. 

It matters not whether the earth be considered as a 
solid all the way through, or as consisting of a great 
molten interior with a relatively thin crust upon it, for 
solid rock and molten lava behave the same at depths 
of afew miles. Granite flows like wax at a depth of fifty 
miles, and the earth is eight thousand miles in diameter. 
If the molten interior of the earth were to be removed 
and the space filled with air under a pressure sufficient 
to sustain the crust, this air, were it not to liquefy, 
would immediately under the crust have a density 
greater than gold. 


a o 

If two tempered solid steel balls the size of the earth, 
hard as the harveyized face of armorplate, were to be 
taken in two Jovian hands and placed gently together 
in space and released, what would happen? They 
would behave exactly as though they were liquid, and 
would fall together and coalesce with each other like 
two drops of water, while the highest prominence or 
mountain on the new globe thus formed could not have 
a height of fifty miles, because it would flatten out un- 
der its own weight. 

If we had a tank, say five hundred miles in height, 
made of material refractory enough and strong enough, 
provided with a faucet at the bottom, and should fill 
it to the brim with cannon balls, hard files, and steel 
rails, we could, without the application of any heat, 
draw the molten steel from this enormous tank, be- 
cause, under its own weight, the steel would be forced 
to flow in a stream through the faucet. 

There are two causes which work together to produce 
earthquakes: first, the escape of pent-up steam and 
molten matter, followed by the settling of the crust to 
fill the voids; second, the tension in the earth’s crust 
set up by contraction from loss of heat. The shrinkage 
of the earth from loss of heat is so slow, however, that 
this factor is not so important; besides, the weight of 
the earth’s crust is so great that the bedrock flows and 
adjusts itself to the stresses produced by mere shrink- 
age without producing earthquakes or volcanoes. 
This shrinkage, however, holds the ledges under ten- 
sion, and the tension aids in the earth movements pro- 
duced by the disturbing element of water. Water 
heated to incandescence in a space where it can not 
expand exerts a pressure equal to that which would be 
produced by the most powerful dynamite exploded in 
the same space. The effect is the same as though 
many portions of the earth’s crust were actually soning 
upon gases of exploded dynamite trying to escape. 


oe a 

The theory is frequently advanced that planets, and 
even suns, sometimes explode, and that the earth may 
some day blow up like a bombshell. No celestial wudy 
the size of the earth could possibly explode. 1. tne 
entire moltcn interior of our globe could be replaced 
with nitrogly-erin and detonated, the explosion would 
not lift the earth’s crust. In other words, if we assume 
that the c1 ist of the earth is from fifty to one hundred 
miles in thicknes., it would require something much 
more powerful than even nitroglycerin to burst this 
shell. It is necessary only to do a little figuring to see 
that the pressure of the earth’s crust at a depth of from 
fifty to a hundred miles far exceeds the pressure ex- 
erted by the most powerful high explosive. 

If we assume that the thickness of the earth’s crust is 
fifty milcs, and that its average density is about five 
times that of water, then we may also assume that the 
pressure at a depth of fifty miles is somewhat in excess 
of half a million pounds to the square inch. It is a safe 
conclusion that within a large portion of the earth’s 
crust there exist pent-up gases, particularly steam, 
under a pressure equal to that exerted by the most 














¢ Insurance by Mail 





The Postal Life Insurance Company 


transacts all its business by mail. When you answer the two ques- 
tions asked below, a reply will be sent you by return mail, Because of 
this «‘ by mail’’ method, the cost of a Postal policy is less than the 
usual charges of any insurance company which secures its business through 
Insurance Agents. If you answer this advertisement, you will not be an- 
noyed by the calls of an agent. You see, the Government Postman delivers 
at your home or office printed information about the Postal Life, and Uncle Sam 
pays the postman’s salary. By doing business in this economical way, the Postal 

Life saves the large commissions paid to agents by other companies. 

THE POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY began the new year with more 
than a million dollars ($1,000,000.00) of insurance on its books,—a greater amount 
of business than the average of the ten largest companies at the same age. 
The Postal Life is an assured success. It operates under the strict insurance laws 
of New York State. It is a legal-reserve company and offers you, at the lowest 
possible cost, safe and sound life insurance that furnishes absolute family protec- 
tion. These are some of the vital things about life insurance you should know, 
Premiums are payable monthly. But they may be paid quarterly, semi-annually 
or annually, in which case a discount is allowed. 

If you would like to know more of this modern life insurance by mail plan, tell 
us by letter: 

























Ist: Your occupation, and 
2d: The exact date of your birth. 


We will in reply (by mail) tell you the exact cost, per thousand, of a policy best 
suited to your meeds. We will also send you important information (by 
mail) about the Postal Life, not mentioned in this announcement, and why 
this company has adopted the life insurance by mail idea. 
Write to-day—to-morrow may be too late. A postal card will do, 
SPECIAL NOTICE: Mention Success Macazine when you write 
and we will send you The Postman, a little business periodical 
printed now and then for progressive thinking men and women. 


ADDRESS 













Die in open 
air seeking 
water. 





FREE for INSPECTION 


Four large volumes—2,000 pages—size of page 7x10 =} bound 
in half red morocco leather pe is pny to-read— 
fully indexed—most practical work on rawing pub ished. 
Just the set of books for the A rchitect, Draftsman, Designer 

Sheet Metal Worker and persons in = interested directly 
or indirectly, in architecture or drawing. tg be oe = 
compiled from our regular instru ction books, wh have bee 
tested by thousands of practical men. 

series of test questions to emphasize vital points. Prepared 
especially for HUME study in a simple, understandable manner 


REGULAR PRICE $24—SPECIAL 30 DAYS $12 


We will send you the entire set, express prepaid, for five days free 
examination if you mention this magazine. “"— us $2 down pon S2a 
month for five months if you keep the books. e send for them at our 
ex; if not satisfactory. 

e only reason we offer The CYCLOPEDIA of DRAWING so ed 
is to interest the public in the pear tgh ene ole 
the regular courses of the American Sehool, A 200-pnge handbook 
sent free on request if you mention this magazine, 
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G Books 24 Cents 


To introduce the Life Science Books I will send you six 

lar ee 25 cents each) for twelve two-cent stamps. Titles -y 

T The Magic Self. 2. Power of Thought. 3. Love is 

Woman’s Secret Powe 5. How to Rule 
Useful Practices. Send quick. 


Holyoke, Mass. 









Po wer. 4. 
Your Kingdom. 6. 
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Through 
The Storm 


the lighthouse shines. During the year 1906, 

while subjected to criticism just and unjust, the 
Mutual Life paid for death claims and endowments over © 

26 million dollars. After the storm the lighthouse stands. 
To-day, under a new management that has cheerfully con- 
formed to every new legal requirement, and carefully in- 
stalled every possibleeconomy, the Mutual Life stands before 
policyholders and public on a sounder basis than ever. 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


has never had its solvency questioned. 
On the other hand, its great solidity 
and strength have caused wonder in the financial world. 
With its vast resources and great advantages employed 
solely in the policyholder’s interest, still more is to be ex- 
pected from this time on. To get behind its protection 
and to get the benefit of its economies is surely wise. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N. ¥. 
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IGHLAND LINEN has 9% 
been the favorite fabric finish | 
writing paper of thousands of , 
women of taste and always 

will be. Its fine writing sur- 

» face, pleasing shades, rich \j 
| “feel” and splendid quality ‘) 
4 make its place secure. 

EATON’S HOT-PRESSED VELLUM 4 
the new-comer in correct and beautiful pa- \j 
pers, does not supersede Highland Linen. + 
It is merely an alternative. Give both a place on your desk, 
for both represent the highest type of paper-making arrived at 
by different processes. 


Our $1,770 Letter-Writing Contest ¥ 


Do you know that owing to the tremendous amount of freights being moved by 
railroads and transportation companies it has been absolutely impossible for us to 
get Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum stock to far distant points in time for distribution 


to eur customers’ customers. We have, therefore, decided to Ay 
. \P 

Postpone the Closing Date | 

of the prize contest for letters written upon and about Eaton’s Hot- A 
Pressed Vellum from February 14th, as advertised in January magazines, \: 
to April aoth. No other change in conditions. : 7] 


The best way to enter this contest is to get Eaton's Hot-Pressed Vellum and the “conditions” at 
your local stationer’s. If hecan’tsupply you, we will send a half-size box for 25c. and his name. 


MASS 
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powerful high explosive. High explosives probably ex- 
ert pressures ranging from 200,000 to 350,000 pounds to 
the square inch. When a high explosive is detonated, 
the amount of pressure depends upon the volume of 
gases liberated and the temperature of the gases. 
Nitroglycerin exploded in a space where it could not 
expand would exert a pressure of probably from 300,000 
to 350,000 pounds to the square inch. The pressure 
would certainly be less than half a million pounds to 
the square inch, although the temperature of the gases 
would equal the boiling point of steel. As the density 
of water is not quite so great as that of nitroglycerin, 
the pressure which incandescent water exerts is not so 
great as would be exerted by pure nitroglycerin, volume 
for volume. But weight for weight, the energy exerted 
would be virtually equal. In deep subterranean 
chambers there are necessarily large quantities of water 
heated to a temperature representing a pressure equal 
to that of exploded dynamite. 

Through all geologic time, water, always water, has 
been both builder and destroyer. Water has piled the 
mountains up and ground them down again with storm 
and glacier, pulverizing the débris, sifting and separat- 
ing sand from pebble, and stone from bowlder; cutting 
deep cafions in the rock, laying out the plain, throwing 
islands into the sea, and giving continents new coast 
lines. 

a 


Water, too, was the original architect of the earth’s 
crust. There was a time when the globe was too hot to 
allow water to remain on the surface in a liquid state. 
Then the ocean hung in the sky in the shape of steam, 
mixed with a vast amount of carbonic acid gas, for 
then the great beds of peat and coal had not yet been 
formed. From this great vaporous envelope the heat 
was quickly radiated into the cold of outer space, pro- 
ducing rapid condensation. Through long ages Nia- 
garas of rain plunged from sky to earth in a continual 
downpour over the entire terrestrial surface. The 
pressure of the superincumbent atmosphere was then 
many thousands of pounds to the square inch, instead 
of but fifteen pounds to the square inch asnow. Under 
such enormous pressures the boiling point of water was 
not, as we know it, 212 degrees Fahrenheit, but was 
red heat. The first rivers that flowed upon the earth’s 
surface were red hot. Granite dissolved in those floods 
like sugar in a cup of tea. The granite bedrock was 
formed by the precipitation of mica, quartz, and feld- 
spar from aqueous solution. Deep down under the 
earth’s crust to-day, where water has entered through 
faults, to be entrapped and highly heated, with no 
room for expansion, it dissolves the rock. And as, 
under the enormous pressures, it forces its way through 
narrow crevices to new positions, it cuts new channels 
in the granite floors, just as in glacial time subglacial 
streams cut passages through the ice. Consequently, 
when the eruption of a volcano takes place, relieving 
the pressures in the deep passages under it, there is a 
rush toward the outlet, of streams of incandescent 
water made syrupy with stone in solution. As these 
streams of silica-charged water find vent at the voicano, 
the expansion of the pent-up steam takes place with 
explosive violence, forming volcanic dust and pumice 
stone, which are belched forth in stupendous quantities. 
Then portions of the earth’s crust, which have been 
resting upon a support of steam under dynamite pres- 
sures, naturally sag and shift when those pressures are 
removed or materially lessened. 

ie rc . 

It matters not whether under the deep subterranean 
pressures and temperatures the incandescent water be 
actually liquid or gaseous; its density is the same. 
Under such conditions, there can be no finely-drawn 
line between the liquid and the gas. 

The pressure exerted by water under these conditions 
is sufficient to cause subterranean streams of lava and 

uartz-charged water to flow to long distances, even 
thousands of miles, leaving vast voids behind. The 
bedrock then settles and closes the passages, just as in 
glaciers the ice yields and closes the courses of sub- 
glacial streams. 

A granite glacier fifty miles high would flow exactly 
like a glacier of ice a mile thick. The bedrock is a vast 
rock glacier threaded by numerous waterways which 
erode and cut passages through it, and the water- 
courses are again closed by the yielding walls of granite 
under the awful pressure just as the glacial waterways 
were closed by the yielding ice. The earth’s surface 
then assumes new levels, this adjustment resulting in 
earthquakes, 

The vast amount of solid matter ejected at times 
from volcanoes is difficult of comprehension. The 

eat volcano Krakatoa had been extinct for ages when, 


in 1883, its top blew off with a shock felt clear through . 


the earth, and with a blast that sent a wave of air 
around the earth three times, while the fine volcanic 
dust did not entirely settle out of the atmosphere for 
more than two years, as was indicated by the unusually 
brilliant display of red sunsets. It is estimated that 
more mud was ejected from the mountain on that oc- 
casion than the Mississippi River discharges in two 
hundred and fifty years. Phis was the greatest volcanic 
eruption in historic times. The distance is not too great 
nor the time too remote for the eruption of Mount 
Pelée to have caused the earthquakes of San Francisco, 
Valparaiso, and Kingston, while possibly Vesuvius may 
have played a material part. 
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The Regeneration of Little 
Lewis 
By JAMES W. FOLEY 
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** Stillinlove grasped Lewis's collar” 





R. AND Mrs. STILLINLOVE were in a state of acute 
parental anxiety over the total lack of discipline 
that obtained with reference to their little son, Lewis. 
“He must be managed with greater firmness,” de- 
clared Mrs. Stillinlove, as they sat in the evening and 
discussed the vexatious problem. “He must be pun- 
ished when he does wrong; punished so severely that 
he will realize the penalty of continued disobedience 
and misconduct. You must exercise the authority all 
fathers should have,” she continued. “ You have been 
too lax with him. To-morrow we must adopt a harsher 
method of dealing with his offenses. Otherwise, we 
may have much to regret in after life.” 

Mr. Stillinlove thrilled a little with the sense of 
authority. “You are right, Amy,” he assented. “To- 
morrow we shall turn over a new leaf with him. It is 
well you spoke. The matter is one that has given me 
much concern and we must take steps—harsh ones 
if necessary, to bring him to a realizing sense of parental 
authority.” 

In the morning Mrs. Stillinlove refreshed the recollec- 
tion of the previous night’s conversation. “Remem- 
ber!” she said, after breakfast had been eaten, “you 
must begin this very morning upon the new discipline. 
Be firm—harsh, if necessary, but exact strict obedience. 

“Do not fear,” said Mr. Stillinlove, buttoning his 
coat over his chest. “He shall be managed discreetly, 
yet firmly. Lewis!” he called, from the front door. 
‘Lewis! Come in, a minute, dear. Papa wants to have 
a little talk with you.” 

Lewis failed to respond. He was in plain sight, 
about ten feet from the porch, digging holes in the 
lawn with a large iron spoon. Papa's overture, how- 
ever, fell on deaf ears. 

“Lewis, dear!” papa called again, “come in. Papa 
wants to speak to you before he goes down-town.” 

More activity with the spoon but none in the way of 
locomotion. 

“Are you coming, sir?” inquired papa, beginning 
to feel a trifle vexed, “or shall I come out there after 

ou?” 

Lewis had evidently no preference; at least he in- 
dicated none. He had scooped up a pile of earth and 
grass about the size of a wash-basin and dabbled in it 
with the spoon. 

You ’d better come in, Lewis, dear,” Mrs. Stillin- 
love chimed in. “Papa really wants you. Be mam- 
ma’s nice boy now and come right in.” 

“TI guess you ’d better let me manage him alone, 
Amy,” suggested Mr. Stillinlove, pleasantly. “You 
see, there should be some system about it. If we both 
attempt to govern him at the same time he gets con- 
fused and does n’t know what to do. Lewis!” he 
commanded sternly, “ you come in here this minute or 
I’ll come out there and spank you so you will remember 
ies” 

“TI would n’t lose my temper, dear,” said Mrs. Still- 
inlove, mildly. “What you want is firmness but not 
anger. Heis only achild, remember, and you must n’t 
expect as much as you would of an older person.” 
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It is said that first impressions 


are strongest. 


The first impression produced 
by your letter comes from the paper 
upon which it is written. 

Before the text of the letter is 
reached, the ‘feel’? and looks of 
the paper as it is unfolded creates 
a prejudice—good or bad. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


** Look for the Water Mark” 


always predisposes the recipient to- 
ward a favorable reception of your 


letter. 


It makes the best impres- 


sion that a paper can. 


We want you to specify Ocp Hampsuire Bonp paper and 
envelopes to your printer or lithographer when you next 


order business stationery. 


Have him show you 


the Orp Hampsuire Bonn Book of Specimens, 
or better still, write us for a copy. It contains 


suggestive specimens of letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and en- 
graved on the white and fourteen colors of 
Please write on your 


Oxtp Hampsurre Bonn. 
present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts. 
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DOES A COLLEGE EDUCATION PAY? 





CORMITORIES ANDO MEMORIAL TOWER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


If you think it does, and want 
one, we can show you how to 
secure it. 

Our plan has already enabled 
hundreds who are willing to do a 
little work for us to realize their 
ambition for an education. Your 
failure to secure a college training 
will compel you to go through life 
burdened with a powerful handi- 
cap, so do not let this opportunity 
pass by. Write us to-day for full 
information regarding our offer of 
a free scholarship in any school or 
college. 


SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Yrivsisity, sine» NEW YORK 












































Persistent demand by motorists everywhere, especi- 
ally among Cadillac enthusiasts, for a thoroughly high- 
grade, medium-powered, four-cylinder automobile, at a price 
somewhat lower than the large touring cars, has led to the 
production of our new Cadillac Model G. ; 

Thus early in the season this racy new type has been universally ac- 
cepted as a notable example of advanced automobile engineering. 
[he motor, conservatively rated at 20 horse power, is finished in its 

vital parts to guages that insure mechanical accuracy to the thousandth 
of an inch. It is equipped with our automatic ring type governor, which 
when set by the leverat the steering wheel for a certain speed will practically 
maintain that speed under all road conditions, up hill or down. A new type 
of muffler is used, giving a silent exhaust, at the same time almost entirely 
eliminating back pressure. 
Direct shaft drive; transmission of a selective type sliding gear, with gears of a new design 
that facilitates meshing without crashing and grinding Direct drive on high speed with no 
gears in mesh, Wheel base, 100 inches; stylish body design. 
At every stage of designing and finishing, Model G has received all the care and thought 
that could possibly be given a car costing twice as much. Like the other Cadillac 


Models, it is the car for the critical motorist who wants to know why before he buys. 
Let your dealer show you by giving you a demonstration, 


Model G—20 h. p. Four-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000. (Described in Ca’ 
Model H—30 h. p. Four-Cylinder T. Car; $i300. Desribed in cataien a 
M 


Model M—10 h. p. Four er Car; Described in Cat: 
Model K—10 h. p. Runabout; $900 (Described in Catales M 


All prices F. 0. B. Detroit; Lamps not included. 
Send for special Catalog of car in which you are interested, as above designated. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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USERS OF 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


i will be interested in learning that Success Macazine has decided to open a 

lassified Advertising Department. Appropriate headings will be used and added as 

| demanded by exigencies. The rate per insertion will be $2.00 per line of about seven words 
length (five words when set in capital letters). The minimum space we will 

accept will be four lines, including address, and the maximum, two inches, or 28 lines. 
a new department will be operated on a little different plan, and made more 

e, than the Classified Advertising Departments of other magazines. It will offer the 

and fertile field. Success MacazineE is read regularly, by yearly 


300,000 HOMES—which means 
A MILLION AND A HALF POSSIBLE BUYERS 


u have anything to sell, if you have a business proposition you wish to place before 
a large number of investors, if you desire the services of an agent, or if you have something 
you would like to exchange for something else, an advertisement in the Classified Advertising 
columns of Success Macazine will prove a profitable venture. Send in your copy now for 
n in the April Number, or write for booklet giving full particulars of our plan. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, “3i'Gitumyrriace, NEW YORK CITY 
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“TI won’t lose my temper, Amy,” responded Mr. 
Stillinlove, not quite so pleasantly this time, “but | ’I] 
surprise that young man with a warming such as he 
has n’t had in the five years of his existence, and in 
about ten seconds, too.” 

Mr. Stillinlove’s hand fairly itched with surprises 
for little Lewis, who dug and dug, heedless of the ani- 
mated conversation at the doorway. Stepping hastily 
down the walk, Stillinlove reached out and grasped 
Lewis’s collar with his left hand, yanked him out of the 
grass, lifted him by one ear partly off his feet, and boxed 
the other ear smartly. 

Mrs. Stillinlove winced. “I would n’t box his ears, 
Henry,” she protested. “Just a good shaking, that ’s 
all he needs.” 

Stillinlove’s blood was up. “I guess I know what 
he needs, Amy,” he declared. “He needs an everlast- 
ing good thrashing, that ’s what he needs, and that ’s 
what he ’s going to get. You bring mea shingle from 
the shed.” 

Little Lewis emitted a succession of shrieks that only 
whetted Stillinlove’s disciplinary ardor. “Why don’t 
you get that shingle?” he inquired, seeing that Mrs. 
Stillinlove made no move. 

“T would n’t punish him any more now, Henry,” she 
said, her lip beginning to quiver a little as she noted 
Lewis’s convulsive sobbings. “He ’ll be all right now, 
I know he will. Mamma’s boy is sorry he was naughty, 
is n’t he?” she cooed, kneeling down and seeking to 
nestle the curly head to her bosom. ; 

For answer Lewis kicked Stillinlove’s shins savagely. 
Stillinlove countered with a smart box on Lewis’s ear 
that nearly took his breath away. 

“Oh, Henry!” shrieked Mrs. Stillinlove, in tears 
now; “you ‘Il injure him—you ’ll do him real harm in 
your dreadful anger. 
You must n’t—you 
must n’t strike him 
that way again.” 

% “ Amy, you go into 

be x the house!” com- 

ef = manded_Stillinlove, 

angrily. “This is my 

boy and he ’s going 

to obey if I break 
his neck!” 

“T won’t go into 
the house,” declared 
Mrs. Stillinlove, “and 
you sha’n’t strike 
him again, either. 
Just because he is 
your boy is no reason 
you should be brutal. 
You ought to be 
ashamed, a great, 
big man like you, to 
Se strike a little boy 

ea like that!” 
rene Stillinlove gasped, 
“‘Mamma’s boy is sorry and released little 
Lewis, who ran to 
his mother, where 
he was promptly enfolded, hugged, cuddled, nestled, 
stroked, caressed, and cooed to till he stopped crying. 

“Amy,” said Stillinlove, smoothing his rumpled 
garments, “I desire to forswear now and forever any 
attempts at discipline. If that boy grows up an in- 
corrigible and brings your gray hairs in sorrow to the 











| grave, remember that my hands are washed of the 


responsibility.” 

Saying which, he went down-town. 

Five minutes later little Lewis was again exploring 
the substrata of the lawn with the iron spoon. 
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Our New Pnize Offers 


UCCESS MAGAZINE herewith launches 
three new prize contests. We want our 
readers to reply to one or all of the three 

questions we ask below. These questions rep- 


| resent matters of timely importance, and we 
| are willing to pay for the best opinions regard- 





ing them. 

1. Is it honest for young men to use government 
positions as stepping stones for their own elevation ? 

2. Has arich man the right to spend his money 
as he chooses ? 

3. How have you made up, late in life, for the 
lack of an early education ? 

There will be three prizes awarded, ranging 
in sums of $25, $15 and $5, for the three best 
replies to each question. 

You can enter the contest for one prize or 
for three. 

No article over 800 words will be considered. 
Write in ink or with a typewriter on one side 
of the paper only. All manuscripts should be 
in this office not later than April 10, 1907. 

Address Prize Editor, Success MAGAZINE, 
Washington Square, New York. 
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How to Live a Century 
By William Mathews 


Copyrighted by Purdy, Boston 





WILLIAM MATHEWS 
(89 years old on July 28, 1907) 


[Prof. William Mathews has retained his health and vigor 
largely because of his high ideals of life, his temperate living, 


and his constant mental exercise. He is a good exemplar of the 
possibility of carrying youth into old age by the constant 
practice of plain living and high thinking. He started out in 
youth with a determination to make a long life race, and not to 
let worry, anxiety, or unnecessary friction whittle away any of 
the precious years possible to him. He did not allow an inordi- 
nate, corroding ambition to eat into his happiness, He did not 
put the emphasis on the wrong things, or false values upon 
things which were of only passing importance and did not affect 
life as a whole.—Tue Ep1Tor.] 





W tis the secret of longevity? We answer: the surest 

guarantee is a genius for it, a bodily and mental 
predisposition to a long life. There are persons who 
are “prefigured unto a long duration.” Those -who 
have this gift, which is inherited from long-lived ances- 
tors, will generally reach old age, even though they 
trample on the laws of health, because, although they 
draw more largely on their vitality than careful livers, 
they begin life with a vast capital. 

For the man of ordinary stamina, the chief conditions 
of long life, that are not involuntary, are constant oc- 
cupation in an honorable calling, regular hours, bodily 
exercise, plenty of sleep, a temperate gratification of 
all the natural appetites, a sunny disposition, and a 
clear conscience. The deadliest foes to longevity are 
excitement, hurry, and worry. 

Even in a machine, no evolution of force can take 
place with excessive rapidity, without doing it damage. 
a + 

Express railway stock is worn out far sooner than 
that used for slower traffic. The law is universal, that 
intensity and duration of action are inversely propor- 
tional, and it holds as rigorously true of the human 
machine as of any other. Every man is born with a 
certain stock of vitality, which he may squander or 
husband, as he deems best. Within certain limits he may 
live slow or fast, — extensively or intensively. He may 
spread his little stock of life over a large surface, 
or condense it into a narrow one; but when his stock 
is exhausted, he can count on no more. He who lives 
extensively, who avoids all unhealthy stimulants, takes 
light and agreeable exercise, avoids overtasking him- 
self, has no exhausting passions or debilitating pleas- 
ures, abstains from worry, and “keeps his accounts 
with God and man squared up daily,” is sure, if he 
has a natural constitution and barring accidents, to 
spin out his life to a long limit. On the other hand, 
he who lives intensely, who feeds on highly seasoned 
food, material and mental, subjects his body or brain 
to excessive labor, lives in continual excitement, keeps 
late hours, frets and fumes at every trouble, is burning 
the candle at both ends, and will almost inevitably be 
short-lived. 


+ - 


Strictly speaking, it is not overwork,—that is, in the 
aggregate, that kills; it is too much work done in too 
little time, that causes so many breakdowns “to-day. 
Work, pure and simple, however hard or constant, 
seldom impairs the health, if only ordinary hygienic 
precautions are observed. Mental and bodily labor 
within reasonable limits tend rather to prolong life than 
to fray its thread. Even overwork may do less injury 
than underwork—“that rare and obscure calamity 
from which nobody is supposed to suffer.” It is the 


vivida vis animi that is the best preservative against | 











Pan betore Serving 


HE coming of Egg-O-See causes 
enthusiasm in the family. It’s a 
food that appeals to the appetite, 

satisfies and delights it, and then goes 
about its work of giving strength to the 
entire system. 


Vo is a “festive board" where Egg-O-See is served. It 


gestion by its flake-like form and the — food value of 


purified and prepared wheat—thespecial Egg-O-See process. 


Cold Days Demand Energy &Ys°~ 


and Egg-O- Seo mage, © eaeeayy te aid sod oung. 
Children grow rugged and a phe -"~ a 
ups find it gives them steady nerve and Don't 
See as A DIET; itis a natural, 


ural by nature's food one can be natural with an 
appetite which has been falsely educated. Sas Co aes 
-O-See and outdoors. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c 


In Canada the price of oe 15e, two packages for 25c. 
How to get well, keep well by means— 





You will be glad to get it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
821 AMERICAN TRUST BUILDING 
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18 D. & C. 


ROSES 
for $1.00 


For over fifty years we have 
made rose growing a special- 
ty. Once a year we make this 
special offer of Our Great 
Trial Collection of 18 D. c. 
Roses for $1.00. Sent by mail 
postpaid anywhere in the 
United States and safe arrival 
were Every plant 

beled. Superb, strong, 
hardy, ever-blooming kinds ; no 
two alike, All on their own 
roots. Will bloom continuously 
this year. Asa further induce- 
ment we include in this collec- 
tion a strong plant “KIL- 
LARNEY ”—a magnificent 
pink, hybrid tea rose of un- 
equaled hardiness and fra- 

ance. Orders booked for de- 
ivery when directed. Mention 
this magazine when ordering, 
and we will send you a chec 
for 25 cents good as cash on a 
future order. Our 


New Guideto Rose Culture 
For 1907 is the Leading Rose 
logue of America. 114 

how to wee and ribes the 
famous D. & C. Rosse 9 flowers 


= ri growing. OF owest 
ete fiat “Of FLa ER 
Hr VEGETABLE Seeds. Jf’sfree. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD O0., 
ing Rose Growersof America, 
West Grove, Pa. 
Established 1850. 











ood nature, cee all sorts of appetites, and help di- 


own" 
ink of 

a, dices, capi 
food which puts one in touch with nature and brings such gratifying 
results and overflowing life that it soon proves the mistake one 
makes in eating too ay gay ay yey earn Be nat- 


, exercise, food etc.— 
and how to use Egg-O-See for every meal in the week is told in our expensively 
prepared booklet, “-back to nature,” sent free. We are glad to send it. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
[ADVERTISEMENTS, 

P un 
ness on earth” by graduates 
with ——— every where. 
pints, peepatiad spline” a 
y about it free on request. Address 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Dept. 321, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
















You can an carn OM gett 850 

at lly ta auPbramehes drawing goeceat e. PRAO- 

‘a 0 correspondence. j- 

10 A a PE KSONA instruction, Suc- 

cessful ge alswiee. 

1 1907 Catalog FREE. Write 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 

6-10 Pine Anve Bioa., - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


WHEEL CHAIR t greatest comfort. 


We make 75 diff -pro- 
pelling and Invalid’s] Rol n, ng Chalra Shipe ma, ‘ton 
factory to you at LESALE PRICES. 
Freight prepaid and eal = 
«THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Liberal Discount to all gutios for FREE 
Catalogue NOW 


GORDON MFG. co. ‘ 
577 Madison Ave., - Toledo, 0. | 


WHY STAMMER? 
BE HELPED AT HOME 


Natural speech restored. Relief permanent. Rates very 
low. No hand movements. For oe ae address our 
school where personal treatment is a 

GEO. C. RAWSON, 712 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 




















A Wheel Chair is often an 
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T’S hard to entertain a mixed com- 
pany of people — people who do not 
know one another very well—a 

company not large enough to form a 
crush, nor small enough to make a group 
—just a roomful, the kind of neighbor- 
hood gatherings we all have often. It 
isn’t hard with an Edison Phonograph. 
Even that sisiiitene chap who has a musical ear and does not 
think much of mechanical music, is irresistibly drawn out of him- 
self by the remarkable distinctness and clearness of the Edison 
Phonograph in reproducing vocal and instrumental sounds. It 


is a lively circle of which the Edison Phonograph is the center. 


We will be glad to send Free to anyone who asks a booklet illustrating and describing 
the various styles of Edison Phonographs. 


National Phonograph Company 
14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 














Randolph Mason Is A Lawyer 
Not A Detective 


As the CORRECTOR OF DESTINIES he figures in 
the best mystery stories since Sherlock Holmes 


MELVILLE DAVISSON POST, the author of these modern mystery studies 
says: ‘‘It is significant that the general plan of all so-called mystery tales has never 
once been changed to any degree. o writer has attempted to construct tales 
upon plans whereby the punishing power of the State might be baffled." 


ISRAEL UNBOUND—the masterful story by James Creelman— 
PORTRAYING the moral genius and spiritual side of the great Jewish 
people—and REVIEWING the sterling story of the diplomatic service of 
Oscar Straus, appears in the March Pearson’s. 

ISRAEL UNBOUND contains so much of human interest that it was found necessary to publish the 
article in two parts. The opening chapter appeared in the February issue of Pearson's. Lf your newsdealer 
cannot supply you with a copy, we will send tt direct upon receipt of the price, 15 cents, as long as our supply 


d " 
esi DON’T FAIL, TO GET 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH 
15 Cents a Copy ALL NEWSDEALERS $1.50 Per Year 
THE PEARSON PUBLISHING CO., 2-22 Astor Place, New York City 























SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


the worm, better than all the artifices of the tanner. 
At the same time it is true that they live longest whose 
actions are deliberate, who never embark in an enter- 
prise without sleeping over it, and who are never in a 
fret ora fume. It is the pace that kills; straining the 
strength and worrying the will, to catch up with work 
long neglected, or with a railway train. It should be 
deeply impressed on the mind that all such acts as 
running up stairs, or to catch up with an electric car, 
or a ferryboat, are extremely injurious to every age, 
sex, and condition in life. It ought to be only the 
most pressing necessity that impels a person over fifty 
years old to run more than twelve or fifteen yards. 
. a 


Far deadlier in its effects on health and life than 
excessive work is worry, which is sapping the vitality 
of so many strong men to-day. Nothing did more 
to prolong the life of Gladstone amid his herculean 
toils than his ability, when he entered his study or 
bedroom, to leave politics and business cares outside. 
He had a rare faculty of closing at will one chamber 
of the mind and opening another, of recreating 
himself, not by absolute idleness, but by a change 
of occupation. Like Lord Burleigh, Elizabeth’s great 
minister,—who, as Fuller tells us, used at night, 
when he had put off his official gown, to say, “Lie 
there, lord treasurer,” Gladstone could throw off the 
political harness, and “be merry, jocund, and pleas- 
ant” with his family, or entertain visitors, or enjoy 
the silent companionship of his books. Another secret 
of Gladstone’s octogenarian endurance and versatility 
is that by long habit he had acquired complete control 
over his inclinations, and never worried. There is a 
physician in the city of New York, Dr. John B. Rich, 
who regards himself as younger than many men who 
have lived forty years fewer. He is in his ninety-fifth 
year, yet is writing a big book on the muscular struc- 
ture of the human body. Happy to-day, he is looking 
forward to still greater happiness. What are his se- 
crets? Cheerfulness, optimism, and companionable- 
ness. “Whenever I speak to people of how to grow 
old gracefully,” he says, “the chief lesson I try to teach 
them is the necessity of cultivating companionableness. 
‘Cultivate the companionship of others, especially of 
the young,’ I tell them, ‘for, so long as a man is com- 
panionable to the young, he can never be old himself.’ “ 

a . 


Persons who are chained to mental labor and unable 
to give the brain repose, should try, at least, to vary 
their labors, which is another form of repose. Intense 
and prolonged application to one subject is the explana- 
tion of many breakdowns like that of Secretary Win- 
dom. “As your body,” says a wise writer, “may be in 
activity during the whole of the day, if you vary the 
actions sufficiently, so may the brain work all day at 
varied occupations. Hold out a stick at arm’s length 
for five minutes and the muscles will be more fatigued 
than by an hour’s —. The same principle holds 
good with the mind.” orry springs mainly from 
nervous exhaustion. As one grows old, cares which 
sat lightly on the spirit in youth become an intolerable 
burden. The best antidote to this is an abundance of 
sleep, which knits up the raveled sleeve of care, and 
reinvigorates the wasted nerves. It is in the night— 
especially in its early hours,—that the reaccumulation 
of muscular energy and bodily strength takes place, as 
well as of that vigor and excitability of the brain which 
are required for the working hours. Open air exercise 
is another antidote to worry, as well as to low spirits 
and ennui,—those fiends that are prowling night and 
day to waylay and torment the rich and indolent. 

‘Throw but a stone, the giant dies.” 

a . 


Persons who would live long should court the sun- 
shine. They should work in a sunny room, and sleep 
in a room facing the sun. The magical effects of sun- 
light upon human health and spirits, and the depressing 
effects of its absence, are felt by thousands who hardly 
dream of the cause. Contrast the pallid faces, flaccid 
muscles, and nerveless movements of those persons who 
live in dark, damp rooms, with the rosy looks and 
bounding energy of those who pass their days in the 
sunshine and open air. The owl loves the twilight and 
the night; the eagle delights in the sunshine. What a 
mope is the one; how strong and exultant is the other! 

We close with two minor secrets of longevity,—one 
of which is talk, which is a wonderfully cheering and 
invigorating exercise, from the glow in which it keeps 
body and mind. The old man who talks, and thus keeps 
in sympathy with his fellow beings, is far more likely to 
reach five score than he who, like the “dull weed that 
rots itself in ease on Lethe’s wharf,” dozes away his 
last days in the chimney-corner. The other secret is 
keeping a hobby, which as a means of prolonging life is 
commended by Dr. Robson Roose, in the “ Fortnightly 
Review,” as “a good possession, keeping the mind fresh 
when the muscles have lost their power.” 


* a 


Men Who fill unaccustomed positions, exacting severe 
mental toil, are almost sure to be short-lived. Persons 
whose callings subject them to a heavy nervous strain 
ought occasionally to spend a day or two in bed. 
Even an afternoon nap is a tonic, and may do much 
to lessen the wear and tear of nervous, anxious days. 
One of the ablest statesmen of modern times, when 
once reproached in early life for indolence, retorted, 
“IT am storing energy.” 
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How To Be Popular 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
“Can't ‘elp Likin’ ‘im 

n the Black Hills of South Dakota there lives a 

humble, ignorant miner, who has won the love and 
good will of everyone who knows him. “ You can’t ’elp 
likin’ ’im,” said an English miner, and when asked why 
the miners and the people in the town can’t help liking 
him, he answered, “ Because he has a ’eart in ‘im; 
he’s aman. He always ’elps the boys when in trouble. 
You never go to ’im for nothin’.” 

Bright, handsome young men, graduates of Eastern 
colleges, are there seeking their fortune; a great many 
able, strong men have been drawn there from different 

arts of the country by the gold fever; but none of 
them holds the public con fidence as does this poor man. 
He can scarcely write his name, and knows nothing of 
the usages of polite society, yet he has so intrenched 
himself in the hearts of those in his community that no 
other man, however educated or cultured, has the 
slightest chance of being elected to any office of prom- 
inence while “Ike’’ is around. 

He has been elected m ayor of his town, and has been 
sent to the legislature, although he can not speak a 
grammatical sentence, just because he has a heart in 
him; he is a man. 

* * * 


The Art of Approaching People 


HERE is just as much of an art in approaching people 

properly as in approaching a landscape to get the 
best possibleeffect. We are all moreorless animals, and 
we do not like to have the fur rubbed the wrong way. 
It is a great art to know how to approach people so as 
to make the best possible impression, and not arouse 
their antagonism, or preju dice them against us at the 
very outset. One needs to be a good judge of human 
nature, and to have a great deal of tact, in order to 
approach a person through the right avenue. 

One should cultivate the art of reading character at 
first sight. Some people know at a glance what road 
to take to get into a stranger’s confidence. They walk 
right in without hindrance, while others, without this 
tact, art, or knowledge of human nature, can not enter 
at all, or only with great difficulty. 

There is nothing else which will create such a good 
impression upon a stran ger as a sunny face, a cheerful, 
gracious manner. All doors fly open, all barriers dis- 
appear before the sunny soul. He does not need to use 
a crowbar to make a way for himself. The doors open 
for him, and he is as welcome everywhere as the sun- 
shine. He does not need an introduction. His face 
and his manner are introduc tion enough, and as for 
confidence, such people carry a letter of credit in their 
faces. You can not help believing in them and 
trusting them implicity the first time you see them. 

+ * * 


The Social Side versus Success 


OUNG men who are ambitious to amass money often 
make a great mistake in thinking that it is a waste of 
time to cultivate their social faculties, that society has 
nothing to do with money making. They think that 
spending time in society is a hindrance; that it will 
keep them back. 
he result is there are multitudes of well-to-do men 
in this country who can scarcely say their souls are 
their own in a drawing-room or elsewhere in society. 
They are simply dummies. They can talk only about 
their business. They are dumb upon other subjects. 
They taboo what is called society. It is a bore to them 
simply because they have never developed their social 
qualities. They do not like the drawing-room because 
they do not feel at home there. It is a stupid place for 
them. They do not know what to door tosay. They 
are strong in their little business rut. They are at home 
there. If you call on them in their offices they are 
Strong, resourceful; but the moment they put on a 
dress suit and go into a drawing-room they are mere 
sticks, weaklings, not the giants they were yesterday 
in their offices or factories or stores. They feel restrict- 
ed, shackled, out of place, just as one feels when trying 
to be natural before the camera. 

They are, in a way paralyzed, because faculties of an 
entirely different kind from those used in their business 
are called upon to act, and they are unused to it; those 
particular faculties are untrained, not ready to respond 
to the demand upon them. Men with a tithe of their 
ability far outshine them in the social circle, put them 
entirely in the shade, make them feel very uncom- 
fortable, indeed, and as if they were “ nobodies.” 

Many college men think it is a waste of time to go 
into society. They think they must spend the precious 
hours grinding away at their books. The result is, 
that these men often gain a great deal of learning, but, 
as they have never cultivated their conversational 
powers, or their social side, their knowledge is largely 
unavailable. 

If you are cold, self-centered and uninteresting, if 
your greatest wealth is not in shape to give to others 
through your conversation, your social intercourse, 
what does the world care about your position? In 
fact, the more you know, and the more money you have, 
the more conspicuous will your boorishness and your 
unsocial qualities become. 








Buy the New Edison 
Records for March .- 4% 
for Your Phonograph 


If you haven’t a Phonograph, go to some 
dealer and hear them. Then you will want 
both the Phonograph and the Records. 

The March selections, a complete list of 
which is given below, cover the whole field of 
entertainment, from pathos to roaring comedy. 
Each is the work of an Edison artist. Every- 
body will enjoy Ada Jones’ rendition of “ My 
Irish Rosie,” a new song hit made famous by 
Hattie Williams in her musical comedy,“The LittleCherub.” It’s ®: 
an Irish love song, catchy and bright. All New York is whistling * 


My Irish Rosie’ ’ 


The power of the New Edison Records for March 









Edison Phonograph as On Sale February 27th 

an ever popular enter- 94% The Uhlans’ Call.......... Edison Concert Band 
° Yr ae Stanley 
tainer cannot be half DONS... Diet BAG BONN. 0 0s 0c cvscsscagacnsnees Ada Jones 
: : 9485 Memories of Home........ Edison Venetian Trio 

appreciated unless ae We Have No One To Care aed ~ es start 
ron G. Harlan 
repertoire Is occasiona y Pedro, the Hand Organ Sen... on0seeee Spencer 
replenished. I've Got a Vacant Room for You....... Roberts 
High School Cadets March, Edison Military Band 
In a Chimney Corner............... MacDonough 


Will There Be Any Stars In a Crown? 
Anthony & Harrison 
AlPIim, Daw BOE Oar... cic seiccceccccsccees Collins 
Not Because Your Hair is Curly (Medley 
Albert Benzler 
Good!Bye, Nellie Darling............. Thompson 
Flanagan's Troubles in a Restaurant...... Porter 
Waiting for a Certain Girl...Murray and Chorus 
Lalu, Me Lubly Queen..... Edison Concert Band 
We'll Be Sweethearts to the End.......... Myers 
Bake Dat Chicken Pie........ Collins and Harlan 
I Miss You in a Thousand Different Ways 
Gillette 


The Guardmount Patrol 
dison Symphony Creme 
Merry Whistling Darkey............... .- Dudley 
Rudolph and Rosie at the Roller Rink, 
Jones and Spencer 
Beauty’s Eyes............ Edison Male Quartette 
The Record March........ Edison Military Band 


Toe 



























THREE BOOKS FREE—Send for the complete 
catalogue of Edison Records, the Supplemental 
Catalogue of Edison Records for March and the 
Phonogram, describing the Records for March. 
All published February 27th. They will give you a 
new interest in your Edison Phonograph, 





National Phonograph Company, vases wane 
14 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. O Ghee. 
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Fall sales 
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The P ague 
HOME Conpentay ase School 
602 Majestic Bids, Detroit, Mich, 
OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 80,000 than ever. made last 
year. Chances — ime 3 
we re Eregased | have been Estab- 


infiuen Ln Wg Common nti “atte 
sufficient. Full particulars free 
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National Correspondence Institute, 
16-40 2d Nat’! Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


New York City Lots “ss = 


Beautiful high location, Hampton Court eS Tg 
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AYear '"™e RealE stateBusiness 


O matter where you are located or what your 
former occupation, write us today. We 
will teach you the Real Estate Business by 

mail, appoint you our Special Representative, 

and assist you to become a prosperous and 
successful business man. 


No business, trade or profession in the world 
offers better opportunities to honest, progressive 
men without capital. Our original and practical 
system of co-operation has opened the doors 
everywhere to profits never before dreamed of. 
We are the oldest concern in this line and the 
originators of this system. We have more agents 
and a larger variety of choice, salable property to 
list with you, than any other concern. 

By our plan you can commence making money 
almost immediately without interfering with your 
present accupation. Write at once for full 
particulars and absolute’ proof of our statements. 
Do it now before you forget. Address 


H. W. CROSS & CO. 


330 BOND BLDG..,. 
WASHINGTON, 'D. C. 

















2 eae eg orgs in 6 days; so 
can you. Every woman needs one. We share prot 
with our agents, Nocapltal required, \ We 


xperience no’ 2° 7 owerk,. 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. 2s, mont, Hl. 
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The Every Day 





offered for the money. 





guaranteeing deliveries. 








a 
Car of Comfort 


(y=. in actual service can the true worth of an automobile 
be determined. Take the Wayne from any standpoint— 
'| ease of control, cost of maintenance and operation, smoothness 
of riding, style, finish—and compare it with any other car made. 
Then you will appreciate what we mean by the assertion that 
the 1907: Wayne has no peer, giving the greatest value ever 


Ample power to meet every requirement, with plenty in reserve ; 
absence of noise and vibration, owing to perfect poise ; simplicity 
of design and maximum strength mark it as a refinement of all that 
is best in automobile construction, Four models, on which we are 


$3,500—Model “‘R” 50 H. P., 7-passenger car. 
$2,500—Model ““K” 35 H. P., 5-passenger car. 

| $2,500—Model “‘N” 30-35 H. P., 5-passenger car. 
$2,500—Model “‘N” 30-35 H. P., Gentleman's Roadster. 


Catalog descriptive of entire line sent upon request. 


Wayne Automobile Co. 


YAW 





Detroit, Michigan 














Boy Wanted | 


To Work for Us After 
School and on Saturdays 


A Chance to Make Money 


[B= Success Company wants a bright young 
hustler in every town to sell Success 
MAGAZINE each month. We pay a commission 
of 3 cents on every copy and offer cash prizes, 
also award guns, skates, cameras, and other 
fine premiums besides. You don’t need any 
money to start. If you want to give our work 
a trial and mean business, we will send you the 
first ten copies of Success MaGazinE FREB 
These you can easily sell at ten cents a copy. 
This gives you one dollar ($1.00) clear grofit, 
with which to buy more at our special whole- 
sale price. Why not begin right away? Our 
new list of dandy rewards will make your 
mouth water—it contains everything dear to 
the heart of the boy. You can have it, the ten 
free copies, and complete money-making outfit 
just for the asking. 






























Address your postal or letter to 
BOYS’ DEPARTMENT: 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


No. 8 University Bldg., New York City 























MORE 
SOLAR LAMPS 


GENERATORS 


are used 
all the time 


than 
All other kinds 
some of the time 








Just compare any part from the hinge on the door to 
the reflector or lens with a like part of any other make 
and you will understand the reason for this. 

They really are the best built and made by the oldest 
and largest lamp and generator makers in the world. 

Sounds big ?—Perhaps—but it’s 
Honest—like the quality. 

A careful comparison of Selars 
with all others will insure Lamp 
Satisfaction to you and the order to 


BADGER BRASS MFG. CO. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 





Eastern Branch 
Mth Avenue, 36th and 37th Streets, 
New York City 
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The Golden Thread 


By PATTERSON DU BOIS 
[Concluded from page 169) 


often develop into persons of power. Inordinate ser. 
sitiveness or an excessively retiring nature may easil 
pass with an unsympathetic teacher for its very anti- 
pode—dullness and stupidity. 

One thing more. It is worthy of note that, when | 
scanned that old roll book, a large majority of the 
names stood for nobody that I could remember. Those 
that brought back a living boy to my memory brought 
not a scholar, good or bad, but a felt character—dimly 
delineated though it might be. The two boys who 
form the subject of the current narrative were among 
those most vividly recalled, and the significant thing 
about it is that one name stood instantly for somethin 
I liked and admired, the other for something that 
disliked and dreaded. These were conditions of feeling 
and these have remained to middle life. 

The message out of a simple story like this ought to 
be obvious to every adult who passes judgment, pro- 
fessionally or otherwise, on a child. It is easy to mis- 
name traits, qualifications, powers, and characteristics. 
It is not easy always to separate the physical from the 
mental or the moral, nor the intellectual from the 
emotional. Shyness may pass for dullness, gentleness 
for sluggishness, amiability for weakness, thoughtful- 
ness for stupidity or even laziness, fieriness for mental 
brilliancy, quick temper for courage and daring, reck- 
lessness for good heartedness and generosity. The 
boy who suffers from volcanic temper and uncontrolled 
Passion may so arouse our sympathies as to lead to an 
overestimate of his abilities and virtues: while the boy 
who suffers yet more intensely from sensitiveness, 
shyness, and intrusively vivid imaginings, loses our 
sympathies and carries our slighting label of dullard, 
and perhaps coward. Had “child-study” recording 
and syllabus-making been in vogue in the days of these 
children, how far astray would the teacher have been? 
If this narrative is a bit of child-study, of which child 
is it principally a study—or is it equally a study of 
three ? 

Readers, can we not compare notes a little, and 
out of our multitudinous experiences discover some 
principles that will be of use to us and maybe to 
the larger world, if not to science? What do you think 
of the cases already cited? What became of the farmer 
spirit? When Grant came out great as a military 
leader and as a master of literary phrasing—as critics 
think—did he begin a new thread, or were these achieve- 
ments only the gold thread of efficiency that might have 
been seen, as principle at least, in childhood ? 

But of greater importance still will be your own 
experiences. We might divide ourselves into three 
classes: 

1.— Young parents who are Sure they see signs of the 
coming man in their children, perhaps hoping or fear- 
ing. On what signs are you building? Why? 

2.—Parents in or beyond middle life. How many of 
early predictions failed ? How many came true? 

hat proportion of your hopes and fears were vain? 
What outcome in your children do you attribute to an 
specific method in your training? What do you thin 
the most potent factor in successful parenthood? In 
what were you right, in what wrong? 

3.—Parents with grown children, who now think 
they can see in their children’s childhood things which 
they could not then see—by knowing now what they 
have developed into. In this class we might also place 
ourselves. 

4.—Teachers and observers not themselves parents. 

Send in your observations, comments, opinions, ex- 
periences, predictions, and anything bearing on our 
question—Does a child or youth ever give a credible 
foreshadowing of bis maturity? Let us sit down to a 
-Round-table, compare experiences, and evolve something 
worth while. Make your replies as brief as possible. 
Names of correspondents will not be revealed in print, 
but all letters must be genuinely signed in good faith. 
Address your post-cards or letters to the writer, in care 
of The Editor s Cabinet, Success MAGAZINE. 


A Good Provider 


RANK GILLMORE, the actor, tells an amusing story 
of a colored cook employed in his family when he 

was living in Baltimore. Mr. and Mrs. Gillmore are the 
proud parents of two pretty. girls who became very 
much attached to their “colored mammy.” One 
day, coming home from a matinée, Mr. Gillmore found 
his little daughters weeping. Upon inquiring, he was 
surprised to learn that Aunt Sue had left to marry. A 
few months after her wedding, she returned to pay a 
visit to the children, and Mr.Gillmore, thinking it no 
more than right to inquire into her present condition, 
said: 

“And so you 're married now. 1 hope your husband 
is a good provider.” 

“'Deed he is, master,” replied Aunt Sue, “he got 
me three new places to wash at last week.”* 

» » 

By sparing ourselves the daily task we dig the 

| grave of our higher possibilities. 
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Fools and Their Money 


By FRANK FAYANT 

[Continued trom page 150] 
its “guaranteed fifteen per cent. stock” as the 
“safest and most promising investment of the 
new century.” “Secure a fortune,” said the 
promoters, ‘‘by investing in oil.” This company 
is moribund. The Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 
Virginia Oil and Gas Company truthfully said 
that “within a short time its stock can not be 
bought at any price,’’ for it forfeited its charter. 

Oscar Bamberger, a broker, now in Wall Street, 
New York, sold the stock of the Wyoming Oil 
Company, capital $1,000,000, at fifty cents a 
share, with this recommendation: “You can 
make one of the luckiest investments of a life- 
time by buying this stock.” Mr. Bamberger is 
no longer interested in the stock, but I am in 
receipt of a circular letter from Colonel Henry 
Hastings, of Boston, the president of the com- 
pany, offering “a limited amount of the treasury 
stock at twenty-five cents.” The investment, I 
take it from this circular, is yet to turn out the 
“luckiest investment of a lifetime.” The Union 
Oil and Gas Company, of Lima, Ohio, offered its 
dollar stock at fifteen cents, although it was 
paying forty per cent. on the investment, with the 
promise of eighty. It was afterwards re-organ- 
-ized as the Union Oil, Gas, and Refining Company, 
which got into litigation. The company is now 
struggling along trying to meet its expenses. 
The president reports that the price of oil is so 
low that it scarcely pays the cost of production. 
The New York-California Oil Company, operat- 
ing in the Kern River District, presented the 
“best opportunity for investment now in the 
market,” but the last report on the company was 
that it was in a dying condition. 

There are a few more mining companies. 
William A. Mears, of Philadelphia, an active pro- 
moter in the last boom, put out the Boston Gold- 
Copper Company, of Colorado, capital $2,000,000. 
Mr. Stevens, in his ‘Copper Handbook,” that I 
have found invaluable in this investigation, 
makes this staccato comment on this company: 
“Dead. Nocomplaint. Re-organized as Grow- 
ler Copper Company.” The Growler is still in 
need of money. The Durango Boy Mining Com- 
pany, of King County, Washington, capital 
$1,000,000, had a “mountain of gold, with 
millions of tons of ore in sight—one of the rich- 
est properties in the world.” The Government’s 
mail carriers have searched around King County, 
trying to find this “mountain of gold” for me, 
but have failed to discover it. 

The Great Republic Gold Mines Company, 
of Seattle, Washington, was offered as “the 
greatest opportunity for highly profitable in- 
vestment placed before the American people 
in the last twenty years.” This was probably 
the company of this name that went into 
receiver's hands three years ago. The Idaho 
Gold Mining and Development Company was 
a Thunder Mountain bubble, that was going to 
pay a dividend the first year as large as the entire 
capital. ‘One of those large, safe, dividend 
earning enterprises, to continue for many years 
to come” was the Kendrick and Gelder Smelting 
Company’s characterization of its San Juan 
County, Colorado, venture. About all the pro- 
perty has done since then has been to “continue.” 
Its assets were computed to be $2,145,032.24. A 
little while later, it was merged into the San Juan 
Smelting and Refining Company, the stock of 
which is largely held in Albany, New York, and 
neighboring towns. The stockholders are still 
busily engaged in putting more money into the 
enterprise, and they may strike it rich some day. 
With the promise that it would earn “‘a profit of 
twenty percent.” August Roesler, of New York, 
offered the $2,500,000 stock of the New State 
Smelting and Refining Company, of Utah. The 
promoter later went bankrupt, and his company 
disappeared. The Oregon and California Gold 
Fields never paid its promised eighteen per cent. 
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HE satisfaction to be found 
in the possession of a home 
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augmented by the position 






and arrangement of the book-case, 






provided this can be accomplished 





without the sacrifice of too muth 









space. For example, it should ‘fit 











day and night, and where the books are readily accessible at all times. 
should be graded in heights to fit the various books, and in lengths to fit the room. 
You can only comply with such conditions successfully by procuring Globe-Wernicke 
‘*Elastic’’ Book-cases, which are made to match most any finish as well as to fit 


most any space. 

Carried in stock by over 1200 agents. 
freight paid. Prices uniform everywhere. 
diagram in colors of various finishes. 


Where not represented we ship on approval, 





where the light is most agreeable 
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She Gichs Wikeuicke Co, Cincinnati 


CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. 
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Any BOYcan 
“open a_ 
BANK ACCOUNT 


several weeks on Friday after- 
noons and Saturdays 


Selling 


THE .SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Thousands of boys make money 
every week by the same plan. You 
can do the same. No money re- 

to start. We will furnish 
ten copies the first week free of 
charge, to be sold at five cents each. 
After that whatever you require at 
the wholesale price. 

If you will try it we will send the 
copies and everything necessary, 
including a booklet written by some 
of the boys, telling how they work. 


$300 


in Cash besides Watches, Tool- 
Kits, Rain-Capes, etc., as Extra 
Prizes to Boys who do good work 
each month. A part reserved 
for those who start next week. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
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Se) LARGE PROFITS 


For the men who invest in a 


Springfield Block Machine’ 


It produces all style Blocks at small cost. 
ONE MAN CAN OPERATE IT. 


IT’S.SOLD ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL, 


CEMENT Sand and Water is 
9 all that is needed to 
make beautiful, strong blocks. 
OUTFITS COST FROM $30 to $125.00 
UNSKILLED LABOR CAN OPERATE IT 
Pull instructions with each machine. 
BUY NOW. The season is on. 
If interested, send for Booklet, 
THE REED MFG. CO., Box 127, Springfield, 0. 














CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE Harr 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
to yt me 

scalp Diseases Falling 
60c. and at 








Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


Gy have the same chance. Start a Mail Order_Business at home 
‘e tell you how. Money coming in daily. 

Everything furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” and Free 
particulars. KE. 8S. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St,, Chicago 
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‘Are Your Sox Insured? 


*‘That’s the second pair of sox 
I’ve gone through inside of a 
week. No matter what I pay 
_ for them, they seem to wear 
\. out just as quickly. Guess 
_ I'll have to start wearing 

@,_ leather stockings.” 
) Small wonder ourfriend 


















- 
is disgusted. He hasa 
»,/ right to expect value and 
comfort for his money. 
And he would get it, too, 
if he only knew of Hole- 
proof Hosiery. 

By a new process of 
combining certain 
yarns, we are able 
to manufacture 
hose which are not only most comfortable and 
attractive in appearance, but which we guar- 
antee fo wear six months without holes. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 

“We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox or Hol 
Stockings that they will need no darning for 6 months. If they 
st i, we agree to replace them with new ones, provided they 
are returned to us within 6 months from date of sale to wearer.’ 


You pay no more for them than the ordinary kind, but 
get five to ten times longer service. 


Holeproof 
Hosiery 


Guaranteed to Wear for Six 
Months Without Holes 


Men’s Holeproof 





Women’s Holeproof 


Sox Stockings 
Fast rs—Black; Tan (light Fast colors— Black; Tan. 
ordark); Pearland NavyBlue.  Sizes8 to11. Extra reinforced 
Sizes 9 to 12. Egyptian Cotton garter tops. Egyptian Cotton, 
medium or light weight) sold sold only in boxes containin: 
only in boxes containing six six pairs of one size—asso 
pairs of one size—assorted col- colors if desired—six months’ 
ors if desired—6 months’ guar- guarantee with each ir, 
antee ticket with each $].50 Per box of six $}.00 
pair. Per box of six pairs —_— Us vs tdedevcsscasas < aaaid 
How To Order 
Most good dealers sell Holeproof Hos- 








lery. If your’s doesn’t, we’ll supply you 
direct, shipping charges prepaid upon 
receipt of price. Look for our trade 
mark—don’t let any dealer deceive you 
with inferior goods. 


Write for Free Booklet 
If you want to know how to do away 
with darning and discomfort, read what 
delighted wearers say. The booklet is 
free for the asking. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
| 616 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











No. 669, 
Com dinasion 


ugey nm 
Dr x] Wagon 
with Stanhope 
Style Buggy Seat 
and Regular 
Spindle riving 
Wagon t. 
Price complete 
with 3 in. guaran- 
teed rubber tires, 


$73.50. 


v.., ms —S ma) 
ASI BIS wtetaten 
34 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to user for a third of a century. 
We ship for examination and approval and guar- 
antee safe delivery. You are out nothing if not 
satisfied as to style, quality and price. 

We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send 
for large, free catalogue. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE’ & HARNESS (MFG. CO., Elkhart, fod. 


No. 300 
Fine Canopy Top 
Surrey Price complete, 
$83.00. As good as 
sells for 
$25.00 to 
$30.00 more 





Grn 


































25 YEARS ON ga 
THE MARKET = 


»~S — 
Think of it! Our “Silver Jubilee!” Why take § aE 
chances? Buy a Reliable and be sure. Beau- 
tiful Silver Jubilee Catalog free. Write today. 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B141, Quincy, Ill. 











The Oro Blanco Mining Company, of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, offered some of its $1,000,000 capital stock “ for 
the purpose of erecting a stamp mill.’ This money, 
the promoters figured out, would give the property 
“an earning capacity of $1,000 daily and pet it,to 
pay five per cent. monthly.’ This undoubtedly ap- 
pealed to Eastern investors, who are lucky to get five 
‘ad cent. ayear. That was six years ago. A recent 
etter from the secretary of the company informs. me 
that they are still “driving the'tunnel,” and that thejstock 
can be bought “in large quantities at a reduced figure.” 

J. L. Rice, of Boston, who is still in business in Milk 
Street,"and styles himself “a promoter of high class 
Mining and industrial enterprises,” offered the Rio 
Hondo Copper Company stock, “believing that the 
earnings will enable it to pay ten per cent. in dividends 
the first year, and, on the completion of the five hun- 
dred ton plant, twenty to thirty per cent.” The Rio 
Hondo properties in Taos County, New Mexico, failed 
to prove as profitable as Mr. Rice expected, and some 
of the claims were sold to the San Cristobal Copper 
Company for much stock and a little money. The 
Upper Ten Consolidated Gold Mining Company, of 
Colorado Springs, ‘‘an investment sure to prove highly 
profitable,” can not be found. 

Seven of the companies in our list were promoted by 
a firm of brokers in Broadway, that have been carrying 
on a promotion business for some years, under the name 
of Douglas, Lacey and Company. It will suffice to 
quote the following paragraph from Mr. Stevens’s 
“Copper Hand Book” concerning this firm: “Stock in 
worthless companies was exchanged for stock in equall 
worthless companies, whenever investors grew tived, 
and the victims of the conspiracy were tolled along on 
the dividends paid out of the money they themselves 
had furnished. Cash dividends have been suspended 
for several years, being replaced by script dividends. 
As far as can be learned, this firm has bilked about 
20,000 small investors, including many widows and 
orphans, in the United States and Canada, out of several 
millions of dollars. It is understood that the firm is 
endeavoring to include England in its operations. 
There seems to be no reason to think that the English 
Officials will be less complacent than those of the United 
States, as the firm has money.’ By virtue of adver- 
tising in the financial and mining press of the United 
States, criticism has been forestalled, as there are com- 
paratively few publications of this class that are not 
edited from the business office.” 

Some of the most notorious swindles have used 
former preachers as their chief “pullers-in.”. The 
International Exhibition Company of America, that 
Proposed to reproduce the Jewish Tabernacle, had at 
its head Rev. Warren F. Low. The post office has 
been unable to find him for me. The full-page poster 
advertisements of this gg | were as attractive as 
Barnum and Bailey’s bills. Mr. Low described his 
Tabernacle in this manner: “Our plan is to erect a 
steel building, 340 feet long and 220 feet wide, in which 
we shall construct the Tabernacle. The splendor and 
magnificence of this ancient place of worship are almost 
beyond the power of description. (But Low was equal 
to the task.) Its pillars of brass, silver,and gold, with 
capitals cunningly carved, set in sockets of brass; its 
outer curtains of dazzling white linen, its blue, purple 
and scarlet hangings, marvelously wrought; its boards 
of acacia wood overlaid with gold; its Altar of Sacri- 
fices, golden candlesticks, and Table of Shew Bread, 
with the Ark of the Covenant, upon which stand the 
Cherubim, all richly overlaid with gold, keeping guard, 
as it were of the Schechinah, will be an inspiring sight.” 
Mr. Low expected to open the exhibition in New York 
in the following May, and later in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, London, Paris, and Berlin. I sup- 
pose he intended to open the exhibition in Oshkosh 
and Singapore, and all the other towns in the gazetteer, 
but with advertising space at forty cents a line, he may 
have concluded that re-printing the gazetteer was too 
costly. He offered $300,000 preferred stock at $25 
a share, with a bonus in common stock. He figured 
the profits of the Tabernacle down to a fine point. The 
first year’s receipts, before opening in Paris, Berlin, and 
other foreign towns, would be $1,007,325, while the 
expenses would only amount to $160,000, > net 
profit of $847,325. Mr. Low never built the Taber- 
nacle. It may have been that Mr. Low had difficult 
in finding enough acacia wood, or perhaps he had diffi- 
culty in finding enough “investors” to buy the acacia 
wood. 

The name of former Senator Joseph Wagner, of 
Brooklyn, was used to dignify the directory of the 
Powhattan Company, that would “probably pay 90 
per cent. a year” on its $500,000 capital. It was going 
to mine coal. Senator Wagner does not remember 
that there ever was such acompany. The New Bruns- 
wick Cannel Coal Company, Ltd., was going to earn 
60 per cent. a year on its $2,000,000 capital. It can 
not be found. The Joseph Stokes Rubber Company 
offered half a million dollars of its stock, estimating 
that it would “earn fifteen per cent. the first year.” 
None of the members of the Stokes family to whom | 
have addressed inquiries cares to tell me what became 
of this attempt to interest the public in their business. 

[In the next issue, Mr. Fayant will tell about the 
various wireless telegraph swindles, how they were 
organized and how they are operated, and the 
extent and results of their bogus opersti =s.—The 
Editors. ] 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





Has a world-wide repu- 

tation for high quality 

and delicious flavor. 
Baker’s 
Breakfast 





Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
No other food product has a like record. 
It has held the market with constantly in- 
creasing sales for 126 years and has won 48 
highest awards in Europe and America. 


WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 














Notice of Removal 


THE Quadri-Color Company 


is now occupying its new 








offices and plant at No. 310 
East 23d St., New York City. 


@ While increased facilities 


will more than double the _pres- 














ent capacity, the quality of the 





work will continue to be the 






































FOR 10 Cts. 


Five pkts of our new 
Early Flowering 
Garnations, 
Searlet, White, Pink, Maroon, 
Yellow. Bloom in 90 days from 
seed, large, double, fragrant and 
fine colors. All 5 pkts with cul- 
tural directions and big catalogue 
for 10c. postpaid. Will make 5 
lovely beds of flowers for your 
a. and many pots of lovely 
lossoms for your windows in 

winter. 
Catalogue for 197—Greatest 


geta’ Bu 
ae Fee. 150 pages, 500 cuts, 
sf plates—will be mailed free 
to all who ask for it. . 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS. - - + Floral Park, N. ¥. 
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For dyspeptics, invalids and 
convalescents. Horlick’s Malted 
Milk does not tax the weakest 
stomach. It is quickly assimilated 
and gives needed nourishment to 
the system. 

A glass of Horlick’s, served hot 
before retiring, prevents sleepless- 
ness. 

Sold and served by druggists 
everywhere. 

Ask for Horlick’s—Others are 


imitations. 
The ideal food:drink for all ages. 











Your Photo on a 
Cushion 
Top 


W ouldn’t 
ure of the ba 
To 


= like a pict- 
»y ona Cushion 


Wh hat would be prettier or 
more acceptable for a Birth- 
day or Wedding gift, thana 
picture of yourself, your 
sweetheart, a friend, or a 
kodak picture of a pleasant 
outing, or a vacation inci- 
dent enlarged on a Cushion 
Top for a Sofa Cushion? 

We produce any i ture 
on Genuine Silk Faced Satin, 
in any of these colors: pink, 
blue, green or yellow. Can be washed and ironed w ithout 
fading, as we photograph directly on the fabric. sees sizes: 
18x18 inches, $2.00; 20x20 inches, $2.50; 24x24 inches, $3.00. 

Mail us any good photo and we will send your C ushion To 
within five days, charges prepaid. With every order we sen 
booklet of handsome designs and suggestions how to make 
Cushion Tops into beautiful Sofa Pillows. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or ise A refunded. Established 
see sees. For. further particulars, write for our free 

okle' 


THE JAP PHOTO CUSHION CO., 300 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 0. 

















HITE BRONZE 


Memorials 


which require cleaning and repairs area con- 
stant bill of expense. Marble and granite 
stain, crack and crumble. 


WHITE BRONZE 


costs less than granite, looks better and will 


last as long as time endures. It never 
changes in appearance and requires no at- 
tention. Our designs range in price from $4 
to $4,000. State amount you wish to expend 
and we will send you a book of illustrations. 


Reliable Representatives Wanted. 
Address, 358 Howard Ave., 











AGIC LANTERNS 





MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Bridgeport, Cona. 
) Stereopticons and Moving Picture Machines— 
all sizes, all prices. Views illustrating timely 


subjects. Fine thing for Church and Home Entertain- 
ments. Men with small capital make money giving 
public exhibitions. Illustrated catalogue free. 


MCALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 





49 Nassau St. 
New York 








_scrupulously to the point it 


My Life—So Far 


By JOSIAH FLYNT 
[Continued from page 167) 


Ibsen. He spoke also of his native language, 
of literature in general, and of men in “ Minne- 
soty”” who were trying to make a new Norwe- 
gian literature. 

Ibsen was much on the boards at the time, 
and “Nora” was the talk of the town: It had 
become almost an affair of state whether Nora 
did right in leaving her home, and decidedly a 
matter of etiquette whether a husband should, 
or should not, offer a disappearing wife an um- 
brella on a rainy night. (The “Doll’s House,” 
as I saw it, presumed a storm outside.) Ibsen 
was living in Munich in those days. 

Our friend, the Norwegian, wrote to Ibsen, 
and asked him whether he would receive two 
Americans anxious to pay their respects to him. 
It had been decided that the Norwegian and | 
should make the circuit together, and Munich was 
included in our itinerary. Ibsen replied to the 
Norwegian’s letter, in very neat handwriting, 
that he was usually at home in the Maximilian- 
strasse at eleven o'clock, and that callers usually 
looked in on him at that hour. There was no 
conventional etiquette about the note; we were 


not even told that we should be welcome. The 
small missive might have been a dentist’s “time 
card” so far as it expressed any sentiment. But 


certainly was. 
Later Ibsen told us that so many people wrote 
to him that he had been compelled to boil his 
correspondence down as much as possible. 

On leaving Berlin, we resolved to go as far as 
our allowance would permit, into the Tyrol if 
possible, and we thought that our mileage could 
be prodigiously increased if we drank water with 
our meals, and “looked the other way’ when more 
than five Pfennige was wanted as Trinkgeld. The 
Norwegian never once swerved in living up to 
this programme, but I fell from grace at times. 
The looks and “faces” that we got from guides, 
palace lackeys, and waiters were specimens that, 
could we have drawn them, would have made a 
very interesting gallery to look over to-day. 
But, alas! neither one of us could sketch, and all 
that we have now is the remembrance. During 
the six weeks or more that we traveled, we saw 
disappointment, distrust, hatred, and pugna- 
ciousness in all the different shades and color- 
ings which the German countenance is equal to. 
The Norwegian said that he enjoyed such sights, 


but there were moments when | begged off, and | 


tipped as I saw fit. It made no difference to 
the Norwegian, however, whether the service 
rendered was a two hour chaperoning through 
a great castle, or a mere response to a question. 
Five Pjennige remained his limit in the tipping 
line to the end, and I doubt whether his entire 
bill on this score came to over three marks. His 
non-alcoholic regime nearly got us into serious 
trouble in Niirnberg. As had been our custom 
in other towns, we had selected a modest restau- 
rant at the noon hour, and called for the regular 
meal. Although we did not order beer, it was 
served to us, but left untouched. When we 
came to pay our reckoning we called the waiter’s 
attention to the beer item, saying that we would 
not pay it as the beer had not been asked for. 
The proprietor came, the other waiters also, and 
even some of the guests labored with us in the 
matter. 

“ But it is the custom, Meine Herren,” the land- 
lord kept saying, to all of which the Norwegian 
returned a determined “No.” It might or might 
not be the custom, and whether it was or not, 
did not make a particle of difference; he was not 
going to pay for something that he had neither 
wanted nor asked for. 

The upshot of the arguing was that we picked 
up our grips and started to leave. The burly 
proprietor snatched my bag away from me in 
the hallway. The Norwegian sprang at him 
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38 years 
represents the 
experience and 
good will behind every 
pair of the famous 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


the Keen Kutter trade mark being 
an infallible guide and absolute 
guarantee of worth. When you 
buy a pair of shears or scissors of 
any kind—large or small—for 
any use—safeguard yourself by 

asking for the kind marked 


“Keen Kutter.” 


Keen Kutter pose knives for men and 
women aret 





below is sold a full line of Keen 
Kutter cutlery and too! 


Scissors Book sent free. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY, 


Recollection of 
Quality Remains 
Lorig After the 
Price is For- 


gotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. 





THE FAMOUS 
TURCO-AMERICAN 


GLASS PIP 


marvel Water Pipe, without its clumsiness, 
effects on the health of the smoker. 


Throngh the outer, annealed glass bowl you can see ever 


fastidious pipe smoker. 


The pipe, being ginss, does not absorb 
the mieatine from the tobacco, nor 
do you take it into your system. 
It is segregated absolutely in 
the ‘bottom of the outer bowl. 

us the Turco-American 
Glass Pipe assures a delight. 
full even, dry, clean 
smoke, as mild at the fin- 
ish as at the start, 
























every bit of 


many times 


back your money. 


comfort 


Reference: National Bankof Commerce. Booklet for the asking 


TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE COMPANY, 
252 South Avenue, - - - «+ «= Rochester, N. ¥. 








perfect combination of all the health constants ¢ ot the 
readiness of the ordinary American Pipe, without its injurious 


y 
curlin: ng wreath of =, in itself the greatest delight to the 
0 


No rank odor, 
no biting the 
tongue, no wet 
tobaccoremnants 
to throw away, as 
to- 
cco is consumed 
toa clear white ash. 
Smoke itaweek and 
you will be so at- 
tached to it you would 
not part with it for 
its cost. 
But if not entirely satis- 
Sactory in every respect 
return it and we will send 


For your health’s sake and for real 

pipe send for one to-day. 

Pin wiota $1.50 postpaid in U. 8. and Canada. Foreign countries, 
tage. 
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Success 








Stenographers 


Who Earn More 


than 


a Year 





in the world writing shorthand. 


making now. 


you not do what they have done P 


taking up this course. 


$3,000 a year. 


reporters at the head of this school. 
instance they have been benefitted. 







No other calling 
opens the doorstooppor- tion. 
tunity as that of shorthand—that 
kind of shorthand capable of the highest speed 
and legibility in writing, called for by expert 
shorthand reporters and private secretaries. 
No other school has graduated so many 
expert shorthand writers as The Success Short- 
hand School of Chicago and New York. It is 
presided over by the most expert court and 
general shorthand reporters in the country — 
men who have established the largest business 


W. C. Lindsay a year ago was drawing less 
than one-third the money as salary that he is 
George H. Harden was a com- 
mercial stenographer, earning $100 .a month. 
These people have been taught expert short- 
hand by The Success Shorthand School. 


Then there are others— many of them—who 
owe their success in life to this school. 
of these had no knowledge of shorthand before 
C. W. Pitts, the official 
reporter at Alton, Ia., began the study with this 
school. Seven months thereafter he was official 
reporter at the above place—a position worth 
Throughout the United States, 
Mexico and Canada stenographers have been 
perfected for this expert work by the expert 
In every 


Do you wish to learn this 
shorthand with which your 
possibilities will be abso- 
lutely unlimited? You can 
do so at your home. Your 
success is guaranteed, for 
each accepted pupil is given 
a contract to return all mon- 
ey paid in case of dissatisfac- 
Beginners are taught 
the most expert shorthand 
and stenographers are per- 
fected for expert work. 
Write today for literature, 
copy of agreement to return 
money and full information. 
If a stenographer, state sys- 
tem and experience. Ad- 
dress Success Shorthand 
School, Suite 33, 79 Clark 
St., Chicago, IIl., or Success 
Shorthand School, Suite * 33, 
1416 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








Your course has 
made it sible 
for me to “‘hold the 
lid”” down on my 
present job as of- 
ficial court report- 
er at this place. 
My previous sal- 
ary in commercial 
work was $100 a 
month, and 
through your cor- 
respondence 
course I have 
been enabled to 
escape the dradg- 
ery of office work 
and double my 
salary. 


G. H. HARDEN 
Hattiesburg,Miss, 


Many 








trial subscription. 





NOTE.—W. L. James and Robert F. Rose edit and publish the The Shorthand Writer, the most instructive, 
inspiring and interesting shorthand magazine ever published. Price, $2.00 a year. Send 25 cents for three months’ 











dealers or by mail. 


Kodak Catalogues at the 


The KODAK METHOD of Tank 
Development has succeeded, not simply 
because of its convenience, but because 
it gives better results than are possible 
by the dark-room method. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





**The Morley Phone’’ 
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with an oath—the first and last I ever heard him use. 

“D— you!” he hissed through his teeth. “{’Jj 
break every bone in your body,” and | think he would 
have fulfilled the contract had the proprietor given him 
achance. The latter dropped my bag, and fled back 
into the restaurant for reinforcements. But, by the 
time he was ready for war again, we were in the street, 
and the landlord contented himself with calling us 
swindlers and pigs. I have no doubt that later there 
was a protracted discussion in the restaurant about 
the matter, and that for many a day afterwards the 
Stammga ste, who had witnessed the affair, made beery 
conjectures as to our nationality and up-bringing. 
Whatever their final decision may have been, the Nor- 
wegian had carried his point. Alone, | doubt whether 
my independence would have been so assertive, but | 
was glad at the time to have witnessed a successful 
revolt against the tyrannical German Getrdnkezwang. 

What Ibsen, whom we saw in his home, a few days 
later, would have said to this episode, is hard to con- 
jecture. Very possibly he might have told us that we 
were in the wrong in going to such a place, that we 
should have sought out a vegetarian eating place— 
the teetotaler’s refuge, when the Bierzwang is to be 
avoided. He her frankly told us, however, what he 
thought of prohibition as a cure-all for the liquor 
traffic problem. The Norwegian had asked his opinion 
in the matter and he got it. This is about what Ibsen 
said: 

“You can’t make people good by law. Only that 
which a man does of his own free will and because he 
knows that it is the right thing to do, counts in this 
world. Legislating about morals is at best a sorry 
makeshift. Men will have to learn to legislate for 
themselves without any State interference, before hu- 
man conduct is on a right basis.” 

This deliverance on the part of Ibsen came in its 
turn with a number of others which he permitted him- 
self during our interview with him. We had called at 
his home at the suggested hour—eleven—and had been 
immediately shown into the parlor, I think it was. 
Pretty soon Ibsen strolledin. I should have recognized 
him without trouble anywhere. The long, defiant 
hair pushed back from his forehead, the silky side- 
whiskers, the inevitable spectacles, the tightly closed 
lips, the long coat—these things had all been brought 
out prominently in his photographs, and were unmis- 
takable. At the time he was the most famous literary 
man I had ever met, and he was easily the most talked 
about dramatist in Europe. I was much impressed 
by this fact, and for the moment probably looked at 
him as if it was the last chance to see a great public 
character that | was tohave. The Norwegian took the 
event more calmly, walking up to Ibsen, with his great 
hand outstretched as if to an older brother. The two 
men looked each other well in the eyes—their eyes were 
strikingly similar in color and shape—passed greetings 
in Norwegian, and then I was introduced. 

“And what is it that you want?” Ibsen asked 
bluntly enough, motioning to the sofa, and himself 
taking a chair. From his manner and curtness of 
speech he might have been taken for a doctor during 
calling hours. He was friendly after a fashion, but the 
fashion was as if he had long since finished with making 
intimate acquaintances, and henceforth meant to hold 
the world at a distance. He looked “business” to the 
last degree. 

As the conversation progressed he thawed a little, 
and was not quite so reserved. But throughout our 
two visits with him—there was a second call on the next 
day—he at least answered questions as if he were on 
the witness stand, as it were, and had been cautioned 
by counsel not to overstate things. When questioning 
us as well as when volunteering an opinion which was 
not in direct reply to a query, he was not so painfully 
cautious. 

The Norwegian had prepared a list of questions to 
put to the old gentleman threateningly long, but he 
religiously went through it from beginning to end. 
He quizzed him about everything and everybody, it 
seemed, from prohibition, the Kaiser, Bismarck, Scan- 
dinavia, Russia, and general European politics, to 
family matters, his manner of writing, his forthcoming 
play, and about numberless obscure passages in his 
earlier dramas. Ibsen took the blows as they fell, 
dodging, as I have said, when he felt like it, but receiv- 
ing them in the main quite stolidly. Many of the ques- 
tions were killed almost before they were delivered, by 
a frown or a gesture. Speaking about the alleged 
obscure passages in his books, he said: “They may 
be there, but I did not mean them to be obscure. For 
a time I used to answer letters from persons who wanted 
me to explain this or that sentence, but I had to give 
the job up, it got so enervating. I make my words as 

lain as | know how to. Most of my readers compre- 
end me, I trust.” 

Ibsen used Norwegian when fencing with my com- 
panion, but with me he very kindly resorted to German, 
asking me in quite a fatherly way about my family, 
my travels and studies, and my opinion of Germany. 
Occasionally he would smile, and then we saw the man 
at his best. Crabbed and curt he might be at times, 
but behind that genial smile there was without doubt 
a very kind nature, and I was sure of it then and have 
been ever since. In the years that are to come much 
will be written about Ibsen, the writer, the pessimist, 
the sociological surgeon, and what not, but nothing 
that has been or is still to be written about him will 
ever succeed in revealing to me the man, as did that 
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friendiy chat in his home in Munich—an experience, 
by the way, which may possibly prove that my friend, 
Mr. Arthur Symons, was correct in an argument we had 
some years ago in London, about personal interviews 
or “sittings,” with famous people, particularly writers. 
At the time I advanced the opinion that writers, if they 
were worth while at all, proved their worth best in 
what they wrote, and not in what they said, that their 
books, and not their physical presence were what ought 
to interest. Symons held that he had never read an 
author who.would not have been more interesting to him 
(Symons) had he been able to meet and talk with him. 
| shall say more about Symons later on. His books 
and personal friendship are both valuable to me, but 
for very different reasons. I seldom think of Symons, 
the man, when I read his essays and verses, and I only 
infrequently think of his books, or of him as a literary 
man at all, when we are together. 

In describing, as I now do, my visit to Tolstoi in 
Russia, | am anticipating a little chronologically. But 
the experience seems to come naturally after that with 
Ibsen, and both, after all, came during my university 
life. It was in 1890 or 1891, I think, that the Nor- 
wegian assisted me in making Ibsen’s acquaintance. 
In the midsummer of 1896 I learned to know Tolstoi. 

It was at the time of the National Exhibition at 
Nijni Novgorod. Cheap excursion tickets on the rail- 
roads and river boats were to be had throughout the 
summer, while correspondents for foreign newspapers 
were given first class passes for three months over every 
rod of railroad trackage in the country. It was an 
opportunity for exercising Wanderlust in style such as 
had never before come my way. Baedeker’s little 
pook on the Russian language was bought, introduc- 
tions to friends in St. Petersburg were secured, and 
away I went to spend a preliminary week or so as a 
field hand, or in any other capacity that I was equal to, 
on Tolstoi’s farm, at Yasnaya Polyana, an estate about 
one hundred and fifty miles south of Moscow. At that 
time | was not sure about the railroad pass. In St. 
Petersburg, friends kindly put me in the way of getting 
it, and on I went to Moscow, and, before the summer 
was over, to hundreds of other towns and villages in 
different parts of the Empire. On two hundred and 
fifty Russian words, or thereabouts, my passport, free 
railroad transportation, and perhaps seventy-five 
dollars, I traveled, before | got back to Berlin about 
twenty-five thousand miles. | kept my hotel expenses 
down by living on trains. First class railroad accom- 
modations include a bed. So when night came I 
calmly took my berth in a train bound in any direction 
long enough to secure me a good rest. In the morning 
I got out and looked about me, or rode on as I liked. 
fhis proceeding also saved me passport dues at hotels, 
an item of considerable expense in Russia, if one does 
much traveling. My meals were found at the stations, 
which provide the best railroad restaurant service 
found anywhere. With all the saving, sight-seeing, 
and riding, however, my vacation over, I was heartily 
glad to return to Germany, and for months afterwards 
my Wanderlust was delightfully under control. 

By all odds the most interesting national feature 
that Russia allowed me to see, was Count Tolstoi. 
The Czar, the museums, the palaces, the large estates, 
the great unworked Ninghik—these men and things 
were entertaining, but they did not take my fancy as 
did the novelist and would-be philanthropist. And 
yet I had never read any of Tolstoi’s novels before 
meeting him, and my notions of his altruism were 
vague, indeed,—about what the ideas are of people 
who have never been in Russia or seen Tolstoi, and 
who, on learning that you have been there and met 
him ask immediately: “Say, on the level, is he a fakir 
or not ?”’ 

Once and for all, so far as my simple intercourse with 
him is concerned, it may be most boldly declared that 
he never was a fakir—no more of one when he was 
sampling all the vices he could hear of, than he is now 
in urging others not to follow his example as an ex- 
plorer of Vicedom. 

The man at Yasnaya Polyana, in 1896, was a fairly 
well preserved old gentleman, with white beard, sunken 
gray eyes, overhanging bushy eyebrows, and a slight 
stoop in the shoulders, which were carrying, I think, 
pretty close to seventy years of age. He wore the 
simple peasant clothes about which there has been so 
much nonsensical talk. Every man who lives in the 
country in Russia puts on, when summer comes, gar- 
ments very similar in cut and shape to those worn by 
the Ninghik. The main difference during the warm 
months between the Ninghik’s outfit and that of his 
employer’s is that the latter’s is clean and the Ninghik’s 
is n’t. 

All told, I was in and about Yasnaya Polyana for ten 
days, seeing Tolstoi and his family practically every 
day. Even when I did not stop in the house overnight 
I divided my time between Yasnaya Polyana and the 
home of a neighbor of the Tolstoi’s. When staying at 
Yasnaya Polyana I slept in what was called the count’s 
library, but it was evidently a bedroom as well. At 
the neighbor’s home I had a cot in the barn where two 
young Russians, friends of the count, also slept. They 
were helping Tolstoi “re-edit’’ the Four® Gospels, 
omitting in their edition such verses as Tolstoi found 
confusing or nonessential. The place looked neglected 
and unkempt in many respects, but the two remaining 
wings of the old mansion were roomy and comfortable. 
Eight children of the original sixteen were living at the 
time of my visit, ranging in years from thirty and over 
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to fourteen. The countess was the “boss’’ of the 
establishment in and out of the house. What she said 
of a morning constituted the law for the day, so far as 
work was concerned. She had assistants, and | think 
a superintendent, to help her, but she was the final 
authority in matters of management. 

The count did not appear to take any active part in 
the direction of affairs. He spent his time writing, 
riding, walking, and visiting with the guests, of whom 
there were a goodly number. At one time he may 
have worked in the fields with the peasants, but in 
july of 1896 he did not share any of their toil—at least 

personally did not see him at work among them. His 
second daughter, Maria Lvovna, however, the one 
child that in those days was trying to put her father’s 
theories to a practical test, was a field worker of no 
mean importance certainly to the peasants, if not to 
her mother. Trained as a nurse she was also the 
neighborhood physician, having a little pharmacy in 
the straggling, dirty village outside the lodge gates. 
It was through her kindness that | was permitted to 
join the peasants in the hayfield, and to get acquainted 
with them in their dingy cabins. Although it was 
pleasanter to gather with the other children on the 
tennis court, the haying experience was at any rate 
healthy and, to some extent, instructive. I noticed, 
however, that my presence caused considerable merri- 
ment among the peasants. They had grown accus- 
tomed to Maria Lvovna, indeed she had 
among them, whereas | was a stranger of whom they 
knew nothing beyond the little that Maria had told 
them. Some of them no doubt thought it very foolish 
of me to prefer haying to tennis and refreshments, 
while others probably doubted the sincerity of my 
purpose,—viz: to get acquainted with their conditions 
and to see what effect Maria Lvovna’s would-be altru- 
ism was having upon them. I might as well state 
immediately that at no time did I succeed in finding 
out satisfactorily what this effect was, if it existed at 
all. That she was a very welcome companion in the 
fields and cabins there could be no doubt, but was this 
due to the peasant’s correct interpretation of her in- 
tentions or to her commercial value to them as a volun- 
tary, wageless helper? Maria herself thought that 
some of the peasants understood her position as well 
as her father’s teachings. Not being able to converse 
with the peasants privately | can not say whether she 
was deceived or not. 


final school independent of the priest’s, but she was 
finally forced to give it up on account of clerical opposi- 
tion. As neighborhood physician and nurse, however, 
she had ample opportunity to teach the peasants what 
she Salioned, and to reason with them fae following 
the dictates of their own consciences rather than the 
behests of the clergy and the orders of the military. 
At the time of my visit I think she had made most 
headway among the men, unwilling taxpayers in Russia 
at all times. To be told that the priests and military 
should support themselves without assistance from 
the prnees Was sweet music indeed. “Think how 
much more money we can have for vodka !’’ many 
an Ivan must have whispered when Maria was exhort- 
ing them not to be soldiers, and to refuse their financial 
. of the church. 

n one cabin we visited together Maria noticed 
several colored portraits of the Imperial family hanging 
on the wall. They were set in metal frames. 

“‘How comes it,” Maria exclaimed, “‘that I see so 
many emperors this morning ?”’ 

The big, burly peasant looked sheepishly at her, and 
then, mumbling that his wife was to blame, swept the 
pictures into his hands and threw them into a cupboard. 

“The woman likes such things,” the man explained. 
“| put them away, but she gets them out again.” 

aria thought that the peasant was sincere in his 
renunciation of czar worship, and perhaps he was. | 
think, however, that, like many of the other peasants 
on the estate, he found it financially profitable rather 
than spiritually consoling, to have Maria think him 
one of her converts. 

Only two days before our call at his cabin, for in- 
stance, he had stolen some wood from the countess. 
I believe that it was a log which he “ thought the coun- 
tess would not need.” The superintendent had dis- 
covered the theft, and the peasant had been, or was to 
be reported. 

“ But, Maria,” he said, when begging Maria to inter- 
cede for him with her mother, “tell the countess how 
much more I could have taken. ope a log like that— 
that is nocrime, is it?’’ Maria told him that she would 
do what she could, and we left the man happy, Maria’s 
promise of intercession seeming to be as good to him as 
the forgiveness of the countess. Nothing was said 
about the return of the log. 

In this, as in many other cases, Maria was doubtless 
exploited by the cunning peasants—the Ninghik can be 
uncommonly cunning in small things—but she said in 
reply to my suspicion in this regard: ‘“‘Evenso. Who 
could expect such people to be upright in everything ? 
Besides the man confessed his offense. He is a good 
fellow, in his way, seldom beats his wife, and does not 
drink overmuch. | believe in building all that one 
can on such good qualities as he shows, and if | inter- 
cede for him it may increase my influence for good in 
his family.” 

“It may also confirm him in his pilfering habits,” I 
interpo ~ i “He will learn to expect friendly inter- 
| ienaee on your part on such occasions. 





rown up’ 


Some years previous she had also tried to conduct a- 
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IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whether a 
beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire) for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet or 
Mandolin will be given free to make our home study 
courses for these instruments known in your locality. You 
will get one lesson weekly, and your only expense during 
the time you take the lessons will be the cost of postage 
and the music you use, which is small. Write at once, 
It will mean much to you to get our free booklet. It will 
place you under no obligation whatever to us if you never 
write again. You and your friends should know of this 
work. Hundreds of our pupils write: ‘‘Wish I had 
known of your school before.’ ‘‘ Have learned more in 
one term in my home with your weekly lessons than in 
three terms with private teachers, and at a great deal less 
expense."’ ‘‘ Everything is so thorough and complete.”’ 
‘*The lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my I1-year- 
old boy has not had the least trouble to learn.’’ One 
minister writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes I am 
more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake in be- 
coming your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have hundreds 
of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. Don't say 
you cannot learn music till you send for our free booklet 
and tuition offer. It will be sent by return mail free. 
Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 4B, 19 Union 
Square, New York City. 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know- 
ledge of the whole truth about 
soll and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This know- 
ledge does not come a 
ly of itself, nor correctly 
ordinary everyday sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(lllustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Im art to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Mlustrated, $2.00 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’”’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 102, PHILA, PA. 


The “Best” Light 


» a ox 100 candle et gt light, costing only 
cts. week. Makes and burns its own gas. 
brighter ‘than electricity or acetylene, and cheaper 
than kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. No Odor, Over 100 
styles. Li _ instantly with a match. pte? bemeg 
warran! Agents anted Everywhere. 


THE “BEST” LICHT CO. 


76 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO. 
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Skill, science and brains may be 
put even into a hammer. 

It fs study and perfection of de- 
tails that have made 


KEEN KUTTER 


QUALITY TOOLS 


the best tools you can buy. Screwe 
driver or Saw—it is perfect. No 
bad luck with Keen Kutter Tools, 
for they are guaranteed. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
TOOL BOOKLET FREE 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, 
U.S.A. 


A KEEN. 
KUTTER 
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For over 50 years 
we have been selling only t 
seeds—seeds that we guarantee roy 9 
pureand reliable. To-day thousands of farmers 
and gardeners rely upon Gregory’s Seeds—know 
for a certainty they are sure growers, Our free 
catalogue is now ready. It contains lots ofin- 
formation of value to farmers 
and gardeners. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 








The Racine 


coe Built by the man who 
devoted 25 years to 
its present perfect 
is development. 
. the Proight Can be operated by anyone, 
A anywhere. Automatic regu- 
lator, copper tank, white pine case, double walled 
nursery. Built to last 20 years. 
Don’t buy until you read our remarkable 
Incubator Book, written by the man who made 
the Racine. When you learn what he knows, 
‘ou will want his machine, we think. The 
s free. Write for it. Address 
RACINE HATCHER CO., Box 178, Racine, beer 
= Ww 


arehouses: Buffalo, Detroit, Kansas City, St, Paul.j 


Send Me 8 Gents 


and names of two flower loving friends. I 
\ will start you with 4 packets of pure, fresh 
7 seed — Dwarf Nasturtiums— 20 kinds; 
Royal Show Pansies—100 colors; Sweet 
Peas — varieties; Asters — all kinds. 
FREE — “Floral Culture, and 15th 
Annual Catalogue, with big list of rare 
seed bargains; also my offer of $100 cash 
prizes for pictures of best lawns and yards 
sown with the famous Lippincott seeds. 
Write TODAY before you forget. 

MISS CG. H. LIPPINCOTT 
602-604 10th St., S., Minneapolis, Mina. 
























Pioneer Seedswoman 
of America 


Write for free catalog Plants and Plans for 
Beautiful Surroundings 


Pull of invaluable information, illustrations of flowers 
and beautiful lawns. It shows how the modest as well as 
the most extensive grounds can easily be made charming 
and attractive. 

There is nothinz more pleasing and delightful to cul- 
tured taste than artistic and properly planted grounds. 
Write tus to-day . 

Wagner Park Conservatories, 
Box 52 Sidney, Ohio. 

























} Quality in Incubators is the whole thing—Profit instead of 
instead of Beginners, 





088. PP 
| Experts and Agricultural Experiment Stations use 


4 CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
’ with their many Patented Improvements. Our 260-page 
With Poultry 


(500 illustrations) “How To Make Money 
Address nearest office. 


and Incubators” is FREE. 
| Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
__..] Chicago, Kansas City, Oakland, Cal., and London, England. 


“Perhaps so, but I prefer to think not,” and that 
ended Maria’s argument in the matter, as it did in 
many other talks I had with her, the count and those 
= bors who could be called his “disciples.” 

heir principles and religious beliefs were never 
given prominence in general conversation unless they 
were directly asked about them. They chose by 
preference to live them as best they could, rather than 
polemicize about them. Only on two or three occa- 
sions did Maria, for instance, advance any of the ideas 
about how the world was to be made better, and then 
only because I had quizzed her point blank. Day 
after day, she went her quiet way, haying, nursing, 
doctoring, and, when she could spare the time, enjoying 
herself on the tennis court. 

Her oldest sister, Totyana, was by no means so active 
in her acceptation of her father’s teachings. Indeed, in 
1896 she was still very undecided about them. She 
told me, one day, laughingly, that for the present she 
was only half won over: “Perhaps when I am as old 
as my father I shall be wholly won over.” In her way 
she seemed quite as happy as Maria; all of the children, 
in fact, saw life on its brighter side, even to one of the 
older boys who was a soldier, and put much store on 
multi-colored uniforms and ornamented cigarette 
cases. What the countess really thought about the 
whole business I never found out. We had one short 
conversation about the count and his work, during 
which she delivered herself of these remarks: “You 
will hear many things here that | do not agree with—I 
believe it is better to be and do than to preach.” I 
judged from these sentiments that Tolstoiism as a cult 

ad not captured her. But that she thought much of 
the count as a man and husband was evident from her 
solicitous care of him. 
[Zo be continued in April] 





“I SHALL GO TO HIM” 
By Alfred J. Waterhouse 


I shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me.—2 Samuel; xii., 23. 


] SHALL go to him. Yes, I shall go. 
Oh, prophet-singer of the long dead years, 
For that the one I loved is lying low, 
Nor heeds my arms outreached, nor rain of tears; 
And that thy word triumphant comes to me 
Through all the years, through zeons gray and dim, 
Look down from summits, wheresoe’er thou be, 
And hear my thanks for faith, inspired by thee, 
That I shall go to him. 


Aye, he shall not return to me. I know— 
I know. Long has he slept; he sleepeth still. 
The seasons come, and yet the seasons go; 
No more my pulses to his laughter thrill. 
But I shall go to him. Black is the veil 
That hides the Heaven-country’s earthward rim, 
And angel visitants have left no trail 
That man may follow; yet doth faith prevail— 
And I shall go to him. 


Yea, I shall go to him. Oh, bard of eld, 
Love is not vain, nor is thy word a lie; 

Each bud of hope that our small lives have held 
Shall blossom in a wondrous by and by; 

The friend we loved, who walked with us a way, 
And :hen lay Jown :o :est, with syes grown dim; | 

The one we miss -hrough every lonely day, 

Now, God be praised! -hat we, with thee, may say: 
I—I shall go to him. 














*# » 
A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any market. 


Pray for a short memory as to all unkindnesses. 


Anxiety never yet successfully bridged over any 
chasm. 


Genius has a twin brother whose name is 
patience. 
“If you have but a word of cheer 
Speak it while I am alive to hear.” 


Let us have the faith that right makes might, and 
in that faith let us do our duty as we understand it. 
—Lincoln. 


Some one asked Thomas A. Edison, “ Don’t you 
believe that genius is inspiration?” “No,” he 
replied; “ genius is perspiration.” 

Do not dare to live without some clear intention 


toward which your living shall be bent. Mean to 
be something with all your might. — Phillips 


Brooks. 
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Professional cooks find 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


the most valuable of all 
sauces, because it perfects 
the flavor of the greatest 
variety of dishes. 
CHOPS, STEAKS, 
ROASTS, COLD MEAT, 
SALADS, FISH, GAME, 
SOUPS and CURRIES— 
all are improved by the 
judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce’ 


Beware of Imitations. 


Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature. 
John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 











(ESTABLISHED 1879) 


AN INHALATION FOR 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 


Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. 


Restful nights are assured at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us. 
roc. in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming Miles Bldg. Montreal, 


PATENT! 


NEW GUIDE BOOK FREE 
This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 
about PATENTS. What to Invent for Profit and How to Sella Patent. 
o’Meara & Brock, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. C. 
























How the Conklin Pen 
Fills Itself 


4 ‘ ’ 
The Conklin Self-Filling Pountain Pen really, is self-filling. It is just as 
simple as dipping'an ordinary steel pen in an ink well. The ink reservoir inside 
the barrel of the Conklin Pen is made of.soft rubber. . The principle of filling 
is exactly the same‘as: pressing. the' rubber bulb on the bothersome dropper with 
which you must fill an old-fashioned fountain pen. . 


Conklin’s Sel Fountain Pen 


is the perfected fountain pen. . As the illustration shows, a pressure of 
the thumb on the Crescent-Filler compresses the reservoir inside 
the barrel of the pen. ‘The pressure released, the pen is full, ready to 
write. No complicated parts, nothing to take apart, nothing to lose, 
nothing to get out of order.. The same movement that fills the pen 
cleans it. The waiting qualities are unequalled.. The flow of ink 
perfect.from the first stroke-to the last dot. Look for the Crescent-Filler. 
It identifies the Conklin Pen and ‘protects you against substitutes. 

TWO WAYS TO GET A CONKLIN—Buy from your dealer, Stationer—Jeweler—Dru gist, if he 
handles the Conklin pen. If your, dealer does not,jwe will send you one direct post-paid. Beware of 
substitutes—look for the Crescent-Fillér, Send at once for our handsome illustrated catalogue, 


giving full description—that you may see and understand the superior qualities of the Conklin Pen— 
or, better still, order a: CONKLIN PEN ay.’ Prices, to $15.00. It’s easy 


































anteed or money refunded. t 


», THE CONKLIN PEN CO.; 115 Manhattan Building, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


New York. . Chicago. Denver. Oakland,Cal. London,Eng. Melbourne, Aus. 








” 00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 t 
to select by mail. Send'steel pen to aid us in selecting gold pen to suit your hand. Satisfaction guar- 








Do Not Let Any Dealer 
Insult Your Intelligence 














by offering you a substitute when 
you ask for an article you have 
seen advertised in this magazine. 
We do not accept advertisements 
for articles that are not worthy 
of your patronage. When you 
are convinced by one of _ these 
advertisements that the article is 
what you wish, insist _on getting 
it, when you ask for. it at your 


ee ae ee, 


Avoid Substitutes—Get What You Ask For 




















The Pen full 





ready to write. 
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YARNS 


Gave His Name 


"THE principal trolley line in a city of Northern New 

York is crossed by a number of consecutive streets 
that bear masculine names. One day an Irishman 
entered one of the cars. Four or five other men com- 
prised the load of passengers. As the car swung around 
a corner toward the junction of two streets, the con- 
ductor shouted: 

“James!” 

Whereupon a passenger signaled to him, the car 
stopped, and the man alighted. 

A moment later the car neared another cross street. 
“William!” announced the conductor; and another 
man got out. The Irishman’s eyes grew wider as he 
observed the proceedings. 

“Alexander!” yelled the conductor, and the third 
man left the car. 

Then, as the car started on its journey again, the 
Irishman left his corner and approaching the con- 
ductor said in a confidential tone: 

“| want to git off at Rush Avenue. Me name ’s 
Michael ” 


Home Work 


A LITTLE fellow in Altoona, Pennsylvania, not long 
ago hustled into a grocery with a memorandum in 
his hand. 

“Mr. Jones,” said he, “I want fourteen pounds of 
tea at twenty-five cents.” 

‘All right,” said the grocer, noting down the sale 
and instructing a clerk to put up the purchase. “Any- 
thing else, Tommy ?” 

Ves, sir. I want thirty pounds of sugar at nine 
cents.” 

“Loaf sugar? All right. What else?” 

“Seven and a half pounds of bacon at twenty cents.” 

“Anything more?” 

“Five pounds of coffee at thirty-twocents; eleven and 
a half quarts of molasses at eight cents a pint; two 
nine pound hams at twenty-one and a quarter cents, 
and five dozen jars of pickled walnuts at twenty-four 


| cents a jar.” 


? 


“That ’s a big. order,” observed the grocer, as he 
made out the bill. “Your mother wants it charged, 


| or do you pay for it now?” 





The boy pocketed the bill. “Mother has n’t a thing 
to do with this transaction,” said he. “It ’s my arith- 
metic lesson, and | had to get it done somehow.” 


a » 
Getting Her Legal Rights 

N oLD colored woman, arrayed in a rusty black dress 

and a gorgeous purple “picture” hat, over which 
was a black crépe veil, appeared at the courthouse 
of a Carolina town not long ago. 

“Am’ yo’ de jedge ob reprobates, sah?” she asked, 
cautiously opening a crack of the office door. 

“Yes, | am the judge of probate, aunty ; what can 
I do for you ?” was the smiling reply. 

“Yassah! T’anky, sah! Tse hah ’cause mah ole 
man done died detested an’ lef’ fo’ lil’ infidels, an’ Ah 
wanter be ’pinted ter be dere executioner, ef yo’ please, 
sah!” 


~ The Part He Liked 


EPRESENTATIVE CLaytTon, of Alabama, tells of a 

negro in Montgomery who, by reason of his non- 
attendance at divine service, came to be regarded by 
his neighbors as “a hard case.” 

On one occasion, however, he was induced by a 
friend to hear a sermon preached by a dusky divine 
imported from Mississippi. After service, to the great 
surprise of the friend, the “hard case” exclaimed in 
tones of enthusiasm: 

“1 shore did enj’y dat sermon.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that, Tom,” replied the 
friend, gratified. ‘And what part of the sermon did 
you enjoy most ?” 

“De part where I dreamed I had a millyun dollars,” 
said the “hard case.” 


a +. 
Which Half Is Speaking > 
Wisston Cuurcuitt, the youthful British states- 
man, is the son of an American lady, Mrs. George 
Cornwallis-West, formerly of New York. 

Mr. Churchill is proud of his American strain, as 
is shown by a speech he made when he referred to 
it as “an emblem of the union of the two great English- 
— nations.” In this same speech, alluding to 
the wisdom of the principle of international arbitra- 
tion, Mr. Churchill cited the award in the Alaskan 
boundary dispute, adding that it was “a beautiful 
illustration of the blessedness of arbitration.’ 

Whereupon one of his auditors asked: 

“Will you, sir, kindly tell us which half of you is 
now speaking ?” 





——_ 
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Serena’s Homesickness 
[Concluded from page 153) 


John,” she concluded. John only grunted, but I knew 
that he realized the wisdom of the advice and 
injunction. 

We could find no fault, under the circumstances, with 
the amount of milk or the quality. Marcia was de- 
lighted. _ 

“We must get a churn at once,” she announced. I 
had, however, already ordered one, quite the latest cry =| 


in churns, and told her so, and, with John ahead carry- 
ing the milk for supper, we trooped back to the house, .) "AIN AND VARNISH KOS 
vainly striving to drown with our conversation the 

heart-broken bellows emanating from the cow house. + 

Once just before supper time I stole back to Serena a 

and spent at least ten minutes rubbing her between the 
eyes and speaking kind and soothing words to her. 
But her sorrow was still fresh and beyond any words 
of mine. 

It had been agreed “hat when the cow came both 
Clarice and The Boy were to drink milk for breakfast 
' and supper, whole glasses of milk, all the milk they 
could stand. To that end a huge pitcher of it was 
| placed on the supper table. As I said grace my words 
were punctuated at regular intervals by the lowing 
of Serena. For a while we maintained an artificial 
cheerfulness. We spoke brightly of what a difference 
Serena’s advent was bound to make; of the fine rich 
cream: we would have for our coffee and berries; of the 
golden butter for our morning rolls; and we discussed 
animatedly the subject of cow diet. But after awhile 
the conversation dwindled. It became only too evident 
that we were all oppressed by the sounds that stole 
across from the cow house. I noticed that the pitcher 
of milk remained untouched and that Marcia drank 
her tea just as it came from the pot. As for me, I care 
very little for tea, and that evening I decided not to 
take any. 

Later we went out and saw Serena bedded down for 
the night. As we returned to the house through the 
moonlit dusk Serena’s lowing pursued us remorse- 
lessly. Wewent early tobed. Unfortunately our room is 
on thesideof the house nearest to the stable and neither 
Marcia nor I could get far enough under the bedclothes 
to completely escape the pathetic evidence of Serena’s 
unhappiness. I am not certain, but I think there was 
a lull at about half-past twelve. I went to sleep at 
about that time; and awoke unrefreshed to the spring 


yo? 


sunshine and a heart-rending “ mo-o-o0-oo! 


leah AIRE cA AT Ai 


7 ==. 2 SS ... 


WV [you 
freed lo 


JAP=A=LAC 


is the hardest, most durable and lustrous finish made. Em- 


Contrary to the expectations of all, Serena’s nostalgia " braces sixteen beautiful colors, and can be used for refinishing 
seemed rather to increase than subside as the day everything about the home from cellar to garret. 
passed. It was not that she mourned more frequently You can keep your entire home looking like new by the 
nor in louder tones, but an added note of affliction use of JAP-A-LAC. It costs but a trifle. 


seemed to have crept into her moos, a hopelessness and You can do your own refinishing of scratched and scuffed furniture, and of all things of 
despair that wrung our hearts. wood or metal you may have, just as well as an expert. 
Phil Browne came over just before noon. Browne Try JAP-A-LAC today on some old piece of furniture, and learn how to save money. 








is one of those smug, self-satisfied little men that are All sizes, from 15c. to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
so hard to stand in time of trouble. He found me on . ae - ot eens : —_ 
h ch L er a he fi lace xk ‘ A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO ing, and we will send a FREE Sample (quarter pint can) 
tl e porch. et me say in the first place, in extenua- ; TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. to any point in the United States. 
tion, that I was feeling nervous and depressed. I had Some dealers will not buy Jup-n-inc so long as they can Write for beantifal, illustrated booklet, and interesting 
» Serena’s q ness wz: ani r hec “ substitute something else on which they make more color card. FREE for the asking. i 
slept poorly, Serena 5 unhappiness Ww as rapidly becom profit. If your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. . j 
ing mine and | missed my coffee terribly. None of us je will get Jnp-n-Ine for you if you insist on it. j 
_ : ing : - : c > If building, write for our complete Finishing } 
had been able that morning to so much as look the gpeciacations. They will bo mailed free. Our 
cream pitcher in the face, and we were too proud to Architectural Green Label Varnishes are of 
H me P : ce a a desi the highest quality. A f° 
return to tin. Browne had a grin on his countenance, It wour dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name _— 
although he was doing his best to hide it. He planked and I0c. (except for Gold which is 25c.) ta cover cost of mail- 358% Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


himself down on the top step and lighted a cigarette. 
I object to cigarettes on principle and | object to 
Browne’s especially. 

“I hear you ’ve got a cow,” he remarked. There 
was unnecessary emphasis on the word “hear.” I 


acknowledged that we had. It would have been idle 
to have denied it, although I was in a mood to go to THE 
almost any length in order to contradict him. =: 

“What kind did you get ?’’ asked Browne. - 

“Jersey.” ee i 














“Hm, you ’d ought to have got a Guernsey.” 
































It is one of the bitterest regrets of my life that I was OF NEW YORK ; 
not at that moment aware that the Guernsey and the EORGE’F. SEWARD, President 
Jersey were the same. As it was, I controlled my i876 ninueit t HILLAS es dbeatitenh nl @aceatens 1907 ' 
writation and took refuge in lying. : . 
“We had considered the Guernsey,” I replied, “but FIDELITY 
its milk is rather deficient in proteids.” LIABILITY This Company has been cngaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS LINES 4 
Browne hung fire for a moment. I could see that | pe a at of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and prudently A } 
had impressed him. His next remark exhibited a new ACCIDENT VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income from pre- 
respect. . . : * HEALTH | miums is about FIVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is pro- | 
~geeee : yee oe Rak coenng, On, Warner,” he said. sere tected by assets of nearly EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium | 
ee ; TEAM BOILER} reserve THREE MILLI reserve against 
Politeness necessitated conducting him to Serena. z + oe of or agen aR cy ge TB nigh bas ae over | 
We found her gazing with sad, dull eyes at the white- ELEVATOR contingent claims of over : 4 ; | 
enameled lavatory and emitting her dismal bellows. PLATE GLASS TWENTY-THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS to its policy holders FOR LOSSES. 
Browne looked her over. Its constant effort is to give its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, | | 
“Tsay, Warner,” he finally asked, “what ’s the BURGLARY but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES, 
matter with her?” INSURANCE THAT INSURES 
“Matter?” | echoed indignantly. ‘Nothing ’s the FLY WHEEL 
matter. Why?” i 
“Well, what ’s she making such an infernal racket CAPITAL, - $1,000,000.00 SSS ae 
for? Give you my word, old man, I could n’t get to DIRECTORS: 
sleep until almost midnight! You know, I ’m not one DUMONT CLARKE, A.B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
of the fussy kind, but Mrs. Browne—well, she ’s a bit WM. P. DIXON, - GEO. E. IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, W.EMLEN ROOSEVELT, ff 
nervous, and—er—she got sort of fidgety. Is—is she | ALFRED W. HOYT, Ww. G. Low, HENRYE.PIERREPONT, GEO. F. SEWARD. 
in pain?” Jj. G. MCCULLOUGH, ANTON A. RAVEN 
“Do you mean the cow?” I asked. He looked ai 
perplexed. Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 
“Of course; yes; the cow. What ’s wrong with her?” | Agents in all considerable towns 
“Nothing, except that she is still a little bit homesick.” | 
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VERY man is the architect of his own fortune,—the shaper of 
his own destiny. The reason why so many men make complete 
failures is because they have no purpose in life—no definite aim 

in view. They drift about from position to prs advancing and 
receding, up today and down tomorrow, like driftwood in a storm at 
sea. They hope sometime, somewhere, somehow to be in a position 
of independence. The cost of independence like everything else worth 
while is the price of work, effort, ambition and nerve. Haphazard hacking 
and hewing can never result in anything worthy of the effort. There is a 
natural “bent” in every man’s character. Find that “bent” in your character, 
follow it, and you will be successful in life. No artist ever put nar’ to canvas 
without a very definite idea of the picture he intended to paint. No sculptor ever 
took chisel in hand without a well defined purpose in view. 
@. What are you making of yourself? In your father’s time the man who 
failed to get an education in his youth was handicapped for the rest of his life. That 
was before the day of the Correspondence School. Now all that you need to do to 
become master of a trade or profession of your own choice is merely to let us know your 
natural “bent” and let us develop it for you. 


@. Write today for our 200 page FREE handbook handsomely illustrated with diagrams, 
photographs and charts descnbing our 60 courses in Engineering and Technical subjects. 
There is no reason whatever, why any man of ordinary intelligence should continue to toil 
away day after day in an underpaid, menial position when such opportunities are open for the 
mere asking. This your opportunity. Grasp it now. 


WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS 


to bother you with repeated calls at your home or place of business. We talk to you only by 
mail. The money you pay us is not used to maintain an expensive organization of high-priced 
agents, but is used to give you better instruction at a lower cost. 


@. Tell us what course you are, most interested in, and receive Free (if you mention this maga- 
zine) our 200-page hand-book fully describing it. 


....Mechanical Drawing Heating, Ventilation and .... Structural Drafting 
....Hlectrical Engineering Plumbin ....Locomotive Engineering 
....Mechanical Engineering Stationary Engineering Civil Engineering 
... relephone Practice ....College Preparatory Course ....Marine Engineering 
Telegraphy (fitting for entrance to en- ....Architecture 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting gineering schools) ...Textiles 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
bine =< CHICAGO, ILL. 





























of e cost but little 
the Burpee-Quality mere tian ve 

ty usual kind, but 
are worth much more! To convince you that this 
is true, let us have a talk together. We have spent 


months of labor and thousands of dollars on 


The BEST SEED CATALOG we have ever issued. 


It is a Book of 200 pages with new half-tone illustrations from photographs. Shall we mail 
you a copy? It will cost you nothing, if you will kindly give a fair hearing to our claims 
for your patronage. Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SORA TS Mi 


Drawing $125 to $250 monthly require more than Schoolroom Knowledge. 
As Chief Draftsman of Eng’g firm | know exactly the Quality and Quantity 
of experience and practical training you must have, and will prepare you 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


“Homesick. Why, who ever heard of a cow—™ 

“Well, that’s what she is, homesick!” 

“Oh!”’ Browne scratched his chin and smiled. Wel] 
you know your business best, Warner,” he said as he 
went out, “but if I were you, now, I’d send for the vet.” 

“Nonsense!’’ I answered irritably. “You can’t 
doctor homesickness.” 

“N-no, but it might be colic or—or something, 
might n’t it P” 

Although I indignantly denied the possibility, yet 
Browne’s idiotic suggestion returned after he had taken 
his departure and I went to the library and got down 
“Somebody-or-other on the’ Cow.” rmed with the 
bulky volume I returned to the cow house and before 
half an hour had passed I saw that Serena was sufferin 
from four separate and totally distinct maladies. i 
was delighted, however, to find that colic was not one 
of them. Browne, as usual, was mistaken. I called 
John and consulted with him, and, although he scouted 
the notion of physical illness, I insisted on his fetching 
the veterinary. Then I went in to dinner. 

Viewed in retrospect, our unanimous disinclination 
for milk seems childish and absurd, but at the time, 
with Serena’s disconsolate plaint punctuating our 
speech, it was different. We steered clear of tea and 
returned Ellen’s custard pudding untasted to the 
kitchen. And, strangely enough, with one accord we 
avoided the subject of Cow. 

The veterinary came a little after two, examined 
Serena thoroughly and disrespectfully, hemmed and 
hawed, and then gave it as his opinion that the cow 
needed outdoor life, gentle treatment, and plenty of 
green food. He could not, he declared, discover any 
physical ailment. So John procured an iron stake, 
drove it into the middle of the lawn and we tethered 
Serena thereto. I paid the veterinary and he took his 
a. speeded by Serena with lugubrious bawls. 
All the rest of the afternoon Serena made day hideous, 
only pausing at occasional intervals to crop the youn 
grass. John returned her to the cow house at five a 
milked her. She yielded bountifully. As I walked 
discouragedly back to the house I came across the five 
dogs making their suppers of custard pudding. 

After the evening meal, at which I again omitted 
tea, and at which Clarice and The Boy drank only 
water, I repaired to the library as being farthest from 
the stable and took down Warburton’s ‘Animal Psy- 
chology.” In the middle of the first chapter I was 
interrupted by Marcia. 

“] don’t know what we ’re going to do with it all,” 
she announced dolefully, dropping into a chair. 

“Do with what P” I asked. 

“The milk. Everything’s full up already, and John 
says Serena must be milked again in the morning.” 

“‘Of course she must,” I agreed. 

“But what are we to do with it? Every pan and 
bowl and pitcher is filled to the brim. We ‘Il have to 
buy more pans.” 

“Er—how about the servants? Couldn’t we—” 

“They won’t touch it. And Ellen gave the dogs all 
they could drink, and the cats, too, and it does n’t seem 
to have made any difference. I never thought I ’d be 
worried by too much milk!” 

“How about—er—making a little butter?” 

“Who would eat it ?’”’ asked Marcia. I winced. I 
knew I would n’t. 

“Then throw it away,” I suggested. “‘Or—wait! 
Ihaveit! Give the milk away! Send it around to the 
neighbors.” 

Marcia brightened. 

“] never thought of that,” she said. “I ’Il do it.” 

It was done. We disposed of several gallons in that 
manner, and it was not until months later that we 
learned that none of the recipients of our bounty used 
a drop of it. It seemed that it had got out that the 

cow was dying. Under the circumstances it was kind 
of them to accept the gift. 

That night Serena’s doleful fugue kept us awake 
until almost one o'clock. It was a peculiarity of 
Serena’s lamentations that instead of growing accus- 
tomed to them we became each day more intolerant. 

The next forenoon events came ey. Morse 
dropped over to protest ag a! but firmly against the 
noise; Ffoulke sent a note by his gardener saying that 
none of his family had been able to sleep for two nights; 
Martindale offered me the address of the best veterin- 
ary in the country; and a man in Winthrop Terrace, a 
total stranger, sent word that I was maintaining a 
public nuisance and that if the noise was n’t “a 
at once he would summons me. After dinner Ellen 
the cook, came to me with a distressed countenance. 
She was leaving, she said. 

“I’ve been with you for six years, Mr. Warner, and 
I done my duty as I seen it. And J ain’t got any fault 
to find with you, sir, nor with Mrs. Warner, sir, who is 
as kind a mistress as any one could ask, sir, but—but | 
just can’t stand it any longer, sir!” 

“Stand what, Ellen?’ I asked. “What are you 
talking about?” 

“Serena, sir, the cow. I can’t stand it, Mr. Warner. 
I’ve got a soft heart, sir, and the misery of that cow 
is too much, sir, the poor creature!” 

With that she threw her apron over her head and 
burst into tears. I was naturally distressed. 

“Have you—er—said anything of this to Mrs. 
Warner?” I asked. 

“N-no, sir,” sobbed Ellen. “I—I did n’t have the 
heart, sir.” 
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“Very well, then don’t. Leave it with me, Ellen, 
and | ‘Il see what can be done.” 

Ellen agreed to remain pending a solution of the 
question, and another crisis was passed. By that time 


I was buzzing like a top and could n’t have told my , 


name the first time of trying for the life of me. I shut 


myself up in the library and thought. 


When the | 


supper bell rang my mind was made up. That even- | 


ing we had oyster stew. It was really very good, and 
we all enjoyed it until The Boy laid down his spoon and 
asked : 

“Mother, is this made of cow’s milk?” 

After that we made out the best way we could with 
cold meat and bread and butter. Plainly, something 
had to be done, and done quickly. Otherwise we would 
be in danger of starving to death under our own roof. 
That night Serena’s lamentations pursued me even 
after sleep had come, and all through the early morning 
hours | was dimly aware of them. My dreams were 
something frightful. As soon as breakfast was over, 
a breakfast of uncreamed coffee and milk-toast which 
— took our appetites mag 6 I summoned John. 

wenty minutes later, Serena, having been milked for 
the last time in the model cow house, was led out at the 
end of a ten-foot rope and secured to the rear axle of 
the cut-under. With none of the ceremony which had 
attended her arrival, watched furtively by eyes peering 
from behind lowered window shades, Serena, her out- 
cry now having, as it seemed, taken on a note of defi- 
ance, paced readily down the drive and forever out of 
“The Hedges.e Browne was just shutting his gate as 
we turned into the road. 

“Hello!” he called. ‘What are you going to do with 
Bossy ?” 

“Take her for a walk,” I replied savagely. 
needs exercise.” 

We made slow progress, for although Serena showed 
entire willingness to accompany us, her steps were 


“She 





deliberate and she showed an irritating interest in the | 


landscape. 
track, 
pan of pea-pods between his feet in case Serena should 
require coaxing, broke the silence. 

“Thank God, sir,” he said devoutly. 


Soon after we had passed the railroad | 
ohn, who was sitting on the rear seat with a | 


“Ehr”’ I asked. “What?” 

“‘She’s stopped at last, sir!’ 

“Who ?’’ 

“The dom cow, sir. She has n’t said a moo for two | 
miles!”’ 


We never heard her moo again. 

We found Farmer Fayerweather at home. As we 
headed up the lane he came to meet us, looking sur- 
prised. But at the time it came to me that the surprise 
was partly simulated. I stated the facts and ended by 

roposing that he buy her back. To my annoyance 
e was loath to do so. 

“Yousee, I’ve got morecows now than Iineed,” hesaid. 

“But she’s a good cow,” I urged. “Never saw a 
better milker.” 

“Oh, yes, she’s a fine cow, but when you ’ve got too 
many cows the best of ’em ain’t much use to you.” 

“But surely she’s worth something!” 

“Well, maybe. What do you want for her?” 

“Well, | paid you thirty-eight. I ‘Il take thirty.” 

The farmer shook his head. 

“T could n’t afford it, sir, I really could n’t.” 

“Well, twenty-five, then.” 

“T could n’t do it, sir. It would n’t pay me.” 

“Hang it all! Take her for twenty!” 

He shook his head dismally. I was angry. 

“All right,” I said. “I can get that much, I guess, 
from the butcher. Turn around, John.” 

Of course I would never have had the heart to take 
Serena to the butcher, but the farmer did n’t know 
that and I did n’t tell him. 

“T tell you what I will do,” he said. 
ton of hay for her.” 

“How much is hay now, John?” I asked. 

“We paid twelve for the last, sir.” 

“It’s nigher twenty now, though,” said the farmer. 
“And mine’s the best around here.” 

“All right,” I agreed. “Here’s thecow. Bring the 
hay to-morrow.” 

We drove off. Serena watched us go. So did the 
farmer. He was smiling. So, I thought, was Serena. 
A mile down the road we passed a farmer returning 
from the railroad with a load of empty milk-cans. He 
stopped as we approached and I also pulled up. 

“Take her back, did you?” he asked. There was 
no reason for asking to whom he referred. I nodded. 
He smiled broadly. 

“That’s the fourth time,” he said. 

“What do you mean ?”” 

“Fourth time she’s been sold and brought back 
again,” he explained. “I guess Fayerweather makes 
a pretty good thing out of her.” 

I digested that for a moment in silence. Then,— 

“What’s the matter with that cow?” I asked. 

“Well, | don’t rightly know,” he answered thought- 
fully. “‘ But I guess it ’s chronic homesickness. Get ap!’’ 

The next day I wrote a note at Marcia’s request. It 
was brief, but I strove to make it sound as ingratiating 
as possible. It was addressed to the milkman. “Dear 
Sir,” I wrote, “Will you kindly begin serving us again 
with milk, commencing Monday morning? Yours 
respectfully, Henry Warner.” 

It was then Thursday. Four days seemed none too 


“T’ll give youa 


Chicago, or W. 8S. Howell, Gen. Eastern Agent, 881 Broadway, N.Y- many in which to forget Serena. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Third House 


By GILSON GARDNER 
[Concluded from page 156] 


activities (although this time th> association could 
not boast of entirely defeating the legislation,) 
Mr. Hough secured a change in the wording of 
the section of the law defining blended whiskies, 
The law reads: “That the term blend, as used 
herein, shall be construed to mean a mixture of 
like substances;’’"—(to which Mr. Hough had 
added,) “not excluding harmless coloring or 
flavoring ingredients used for the purpose of coloring 
and flavoring only.” 

The purpose of this amendment is to make it 
possible (as according to the experts of the Agri- 
cultural Department it would not have been 
possible,) to doctor the cheap raw spirit so that 
it will look like whisky and faintly resemble it 
in taste, and sell it as a blend. 

Mr. Hough’s employers evidently give him 
wide discretion in the matter of expending 
money, and his advent to town is customarily 
celebrated by large paid advertisements in the 
local newspapers—a tactful way of securing 
favorable publicity. In Washington, Mr. Hough 
has also at times employed other means of publi- 
city, and he stands charged by Dr. Wiley, Chief 
Ch mist of the Agricultural Department, with 
procuring the publication, through a former 
member of the corps of Washington correspond- 
ents, of a “fake” interview in which he was 
represented as saying things diametrically 
opposed to the doctor’s well-known and very 
positive views on rectified whiskies and the gen- 
tlemen. who lobby for them. The offense was 
so raw that it created no little stir at the time. 

Incidentally it is the testimony of the Secretary 
of Agriculture that Mr. Hough and the interests 
which he represents have given more trouble to 
the Government in its efforts to secure pure food 
and drink, than has any other single industry in 
the country. 

But the whisky interests and their lobby are 
but asample. There are things the people ought 
to know about the Beef Trust’s special represent- 
atives; likewise about the lobbies of the rail- 
roads, the Proprietary Medicine Association, the 
organized shippers, the special union labor 
interests, the farmers, and even the churches. 

But these must wait for another installment. 


(Mr. Gardner’s next article on The Third House 


| will appear in the April issue.] 


« « 
In Adam's Day 


t A Boston Sunday school the teacher asked 
a boy: 
“What commandment, my son, did Adam break 
when he ate the apple?” 
“| do not understand, sir,” was the logical response, 
“that there were any commandments at that time.” 


Two Reasons Why 


GOVERNMENT Officer recently returned to Washing- 

ton after an absence of some years abroad. He 
met an old friend who had been interested in flying 
machines, and asked: 

“Well, Professor how are you getting along with 
your aérial machine ?” 

“It is not yet a complete success,” the professor 
said, with a sad smile “I have two things to accom- 
plish before I can say that it is.’ 

“What are they ?” 
“1 must discover how to get my machine in the air, 
and then how to keep it there.” 
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A Bonanza 


CERTAIN western Congressman has had disastrous 
experience in gold-mine speculations. One day a 
number of colleagues were discussing the subject of 
speculation, when one of them said to the Western 
member: 
“Tom, as an expert, give us a definition of the term 
‘bonanza.’” 
“A ‘bonanza,’” replied the Western man, with em- 
phasis, “is a hole in the ground owned by a champion 
liar!” 
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The Dreyfus Affair 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


[Concluded from page 159) 


He had pictured his return as a triumphal féte 
of justice; see now the reality. He had pictured 
the ‘‘ Sfax’’ coming up to the crowded dock—his 
wife and children waiting to receive him, behind 
them his comrades, with open arms and tear- 
stained eyes; that was not the way it happened. 
The “Sfax” stopped a league from shore and lay 
there all the day. At dusk there came a tempest 
of wind and rain, which lasted all night. This 
was a wild part of Brittany. On the rocky shore 
a few inhabitants of Port-Haliguen, who had 
learned from the fishermen that the “Sfax”’ had 
come, stood and stared seaward; soldiers from a 
near-by fort joined them, and agents of the 
Sur té and police. At length a tender put out; 
but the sea was so high it could not approach 
the cruiser. At nine o'clock a yawl, with ten 
rowers, managed to get alongside the 
Dreyfus was lowered down a rope ladder into 
the tossing boat. In this perilous descent he 
fell—fortunately into the small boat. His legs 
were badly bruised; one of them bled from a 
deep gash. For hours the little yawl fought its 
way through storm and darkness to the little 
tender; it was not until two o’clock in the morn- 


ing that he was landed on the rocky coast—his | 


poor emaciated body shaken with fever, drenched 
with rain and spray, bleeding, too, from his fall. 
He glanced about at the soldiers, half-seen in the 
flickering lantern lights. He was in France; 
but where? No one spoke to him. He was 
placed in a carriage with three gendarmes and 
driven, between lines of mounted soldiers, to the 


station of Quiberon, and thrust into a special | 
When day came the train stopped at an | 


train. 
obscure sleeping suburb. Thence another car- 
riage, surrounded by a squadron of mounted 
police, carried him into an unknown city. It 
stopped in front of a gray wall, where a few jour- 
nalists and detectives stood in the rain. Then 
it entered a stone courtyard. The gate closed 
behind him with the clang of iron bars. Dreyfus 
had entered another prison. 

Oh, that poor dream of the wife who should 
meet him with outstretched arms. She was 
there, indeed, in that somber old city, Rennes; 
but as he suffered, she, too, was to suffer. 
If, among all the personages of this tragic drama, 
one was worthy of all respect, that one was 
Lucie Dreyfus. During five years she had 
borne her suffering with noble dignity; her faith 
had never wavered; she had hidden from her 
children all knowledge of the awful tragedy; 
you had thought there could go out to her only 
pity and admiration. Ah, you do not know how 
fierce a hatred burned in France, in those days. 
Madame Dreyfus was turned away from every 
hotel in Rennes. Not one would take this poor 
wife in—her name was Dreyfus. The old woman 
who finally gave her house-room was stoned and 
hooted in the streets. And all this night of the 

“traitor’s” return a mob hung round her doors 
or drank in a tavern over the way, shouting the 
while a song of “Death to the Jews!” Thus it 
ran: 

A bas les Juifs! 
Il faut les pendre, 
Sans plus attendre—” 


and its chorus was death to the “ Youtre,” 
death to the traitor, death to Judas; heard, over 
and over again, as she crouched by her bed, too 
terrified for weeping. When day came she went 
to the prison—with a necessary guard of stanch 
Dreyfusards. It was not until nine o'clock that 
she was permitted to see her husband. Then 
he was led out of his cell to her. And she saw 
that he was old, old; his hair was white; there 
was no flesh on him; he tottered with weakness 
and fever; oh, he was a haggard and broken man 
—and, with a great cry of pity, she got him in 
her arms. And Dreyfus wept; for the first time 


“sak; 
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mantel, and watch it 


or roots, the flower 
shoots up —thriving 
entirely on the nour- 
ishment contained in 


| this. the bulb. Later, an 
The flower umbrella-shaped spot- 
sheath sometimes ted leaf will be gene 
reaches two feet —s Ek Fa 
. : ’ ‘ ' 
—is a rich red Write today. 


brown color, 
tipped with red 
| and yellow. 


L.L. MAY & CO.,_ 


Our Big Catalog 
will tell youall. It is 
free. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





in any fancy recepta- | 


grow. Without leaves | 








Superb 
Reproductions 
of Famous 
Paintings— 
Studies of the 
Human Form 
Divine 

Size 7x 10 


These pictures, are.real 
gems—the most ~exquisite 
portrayals of “WOman 
Beautifyl’’ ever, showhgin 
one collection. ve ae a 
full set of 12 complet® 
paid, together with 50 minia- 
ture illustrations of ether 
beautiful art pictures fér only 
soc coin, money order or U.S. 
stamps. Or two sets (differ- 
ent) for $1.00. Send at once, 


_ Money back if not satisfied. 


Gordon Art Co., 1209Foster Ave.,Dept.B 15, Chicago 


Free 


Order at once and we will include, 
——— free and complimentary, 
with eac 


set an extra picture, 
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Model 22, $1,250. 


With Detachable 
Tonneau 
$125 Extra 

















car ever built. 
storage capacity for touring. 


pactness, accessibility and efficiency. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd Street. 
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A powerful, convertible tourabout that is beyond question the most 
Convenient, Economical and Serviceable 
As a two-passenger car it has racy lines and ample 


As a five-passenger car it has none of the unpleasant appearance of 
the earlier patterns of convertible cars, but a roomy, well balanced, com- 
fortable tonneau and great surplus power for any road conditions. 

The new Rambler unit power plant stands without a rival in com- 


The new tilting body gives a degree of accessibility to the entire 
mechanism never before approached. You cannot afford to order your 
new car without examining the superb model. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Branches: 














Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
Representatives in all leading cities. 











Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company \ 








AMONG THE CHAPTERS 


Station, Alternating Current 


Automatic Telephone and Wireless Telegraphy. 








Magnetism, Measurements, Wiring, Telegraphy, Direct and $2.00 each month thereafter until the special priee of 
Current Dynamos and Motors, Electric Lighting Railwa $19.80 is paid. If you do not wish to keep books, notify 
Power and Lighting, Are Lamp Development, Electrica us and we will order them back, paying all expense. 


Construction, Management of Dynamos and Motors, Power 
achinery, Power Trans- 
mission, Telephone, including Common Battery System. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL, OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO 


FREE FOR INSPECTION ™™ 


NE W EDITION; RIGHT UP-TO-DATE 
You have FIVE days to thoroughly examine the 
books in your own home. 


Cyclopedia of Applied Electricity 


Five large volumes—2,500 pages,—2,000 full page plates 
—size of page 7x10 inches ;—bound in three-quarters red 
morocco leather, fully indexed, Diagrams, Descriptions. 
Formulae, Sections, Tables—supplemented by practical 
test questions,—prepared especially for practical men 
who have no knowledge of advanced mathematics by 
anch noted authorities as F. B. Crocker of Columbus 
University and the €rocker Wheeler Company, Prof. 
Esty, Head of the Depirtment of Electricity Lehigh 
University, and others. ‘ 


Regular Price,$30 Special, 30Days, $19.80 


On your request, if you mention this magazine we will 
send the complete set to you by prepaid express. Look 
the books over for five days. If satisfactory send us $2.00 


ks so cheaply is to interest 
the public in the extraordinary advantages offered by the 
regular courses of the American School. A 200-page handbook 
sent free on request if you mention this magazine. 

















A AN SECURED 
OR FEE 
RETURNED 


Send sketch for free report as to patentability. 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT 
With valuable List of Inventions Wanted sent free. ONE MIL- 
LION DOLLARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others eatents secured by us acvertised free‘in World’s Progress; 
mple free 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


ST AMPS 100 all different. Venezuela, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Peru, Japan, Mexico, 10c 

Cuba, Philippines, ndia, ete., with album, only 

1000 FINELY MIXED 20c. Large Album 30¢. 

hinges Se. Agents wanted, 50%. New list free, 


C. A. STEGMAN, 5927 Cote Brilliante Ave ..St- Louis, Mo, 











IT PAYS BIG : . 
To Amuse The 0 | 
Public With 
NO EXPERIEN NECESSARY as our in- 
. struction Book and ‘‘Business Guide” tells all. 
| ; ‘We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated, One man can doit. 
tonishing ity in any locality for 
a man with a little money toshow in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us 
and we'll tell you how. jogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY 00.. 455 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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in all those years he wept—as a child might have 
wept on a mother’s breast. A long, long time 
she held him close; and neither of them found a 
word. 

At length she said: “Hope, dear one, you 
must have hope!” 

“Hope?” he repeated, “what do you mean, 
Lucie? Why they know my innocence now, 
The rest is only a formality.” 

“Oh, my poor one,” she said, “listen.” 

Even through the prison walls the clamor of 
the mob reached them, menacing and dull; 
Syveton’s cohort of ‘patriots,’ two-thousand 
strong, was gathering;-and now their cries rose 
sullen and loud; what they shouted was: “* Down 
with Judas! Death to the traitor!” 

That was his welcome home; and his wife whis- 
pered: ‘‘Now do you understand? Oh, my 
poor one, my martyr!” 

(To be continued in April) 








The World Won't Seem All Wrong 
By William J. Lampton 


RACE UP! 

Brace up there, 
Men and women everywhere, 
In lowly or in lordly state, 
Whose means are little or are great; 
What right have you 
To paint the whole world blue 
When God's own light 
Is white? 
Quite true 
There's blue 
In it, 
But just a little bit; 
Only enough to make 
The other colors take 
A gentler radiance. 
Yet you 
Would have the whole thing blue. 
Go to, 
You are not 
What 
You should be 
If you will not see 
The great white 


That in you lies 

To win the prize, 

Or make so good a fight for it 
That loss 

Will be no cross, 

But rather crown of glory 

Lifting you 

Above the blue. 

Brace up there; 

Breathe the air 

Of hope and faith and courage 
To make you resolute and strong 
To hustle right along 

Despite all drawbacks, 

And the whacks 

You get from Fortune in the scrap. 
Mayhap 

You need the tonic touch of strife 
To make your life 

Worth living. Don't squeal 
When you feel 

The lick; 

But stick 

Toit. What’s the use 

Of letting loose 

When, if you hold on tight 

And fight 

Day and Night 

With your whole might, 

You ‘ll be all right? 

Say, 

Is there any way 

To anything, worth a pinch of snuff, 
That is n't more or less rough ? 
Did you ever know 

Anyone to go 

Straight to the top 

Without a single drop 
Anywhere, 

Getting there? 

Since Adam's fall 

Haven't wormwood and gall 
Grown by the path 

Of wrath ? 

There are roses, too; 

White ones, and red and yellow, 
But no blue. 

Gee whiz! 

What a rose garden the world is, 
If you'll only see it so 

As you go 

Trudging hopefully through 

The blue. 

Smile at the little worries, 
Tackle the greater, strong, 

With a hip hooray 

For the better way, 

And the world won't seem all wrong. 
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The Home - Coming 


[Concluded from page 162) 


and no wise a lady. I know that’s jist exac’ly 
corrict ‘cause the ‘Fashionable Lady’s Book of 
Ittikit’ says so. Which book of ittikit do you 
use, Len?” 

““Well,—er—several,” writhed Norton. 

“Wall, anyway,” his mother went on, “I got 
two, un I’m goin’ to mail ’tother one to your 
gal, Len. It’s a lovely one, un I jist know she ‘ll 
love to have it from Len’s mother.” 

Norton swept his eyes around the room in a 
mechanical hunt to escape—to where, and from 
what he dare not admit to himself—when with 
the clip of a steel spring the cold gray light that 
ruled men and millions flashed from under his 
gathering brows—then died out in frozen horror. 
Smiling at him from a remote corner of the room 
—in rustic garb—was a pair of eyes that he knew, 
and had known of old: ‘Gove, of the ‘ Dispatch,’ 
the most merciless bloodhound of a newspaper 
man in New York,” Norton had often character- 
ized him when he occasionally spread some of the 
New York and Pacific’s most sacred secrets all 
over the front page in red ink. Scenting a story, 
Gove had trailed Norton on the Limited, had 
dropped off on the far side of the train and 
dodged out of sight—in short, Gove “had the 
whole story,” Gove, the newspaper nightmare of 
Paul Norton, Gove of the “Dispatch” given to 
pictures, red ink, and private details. 

And Margo! Her picture, her pride, her sensi- 
tive soul bared to grinning barroom and smiling 
boudoir because of him. And her father—Margo, 
the one darling of the grim old Croesus’s heart— 
Paul Norton’s world was crumbling; and both 
men knew it as they smiled at each other, not in 
hatred but worse—business, across the supper 
table. ‘“‘Len” had disappeared: Paul Norton 
arose to his feet. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen:”—the cool courtesy 
of the courtier temporarily stills the unpolished 
—‘“I must beg you to excuse me—” It was a 
matter of ingrown second nature, the habit of 
cold command for fifteen years—then, with a 
wave of self-contempt, he knew not why, and 
with a glance of apology and defiance mingled 
at Gove—not for what he was himself but for 
what he represented—Paul Norton genially 
thanked the people of his boyhood, collectively 
and each by name, then asked to be alone, asked 
them to feast and to make merry, to dance and 
to laugh to their hearts fill, but that the day and 
the night had been a little too much for him, a 
city man, as he was now—they were stronger. 
What the rustic lacks in head he has in heart, 
and Paul Norton spoke directly and honestly to 
that heart—and won: won more than he knew. 
As he stepped from the room out into the mid- 
night moonlight Gove met him. 

They went down behind the wood-pile and 
sat down on the chopping log together. Paul 
Norton, who had known a legislature to be con- 
sidered cheap for its weight in silver—and had 
once seen a United States Senator bought for ten 
times his weight in gold—looked at the news- 
paper man. He could not buy him—and he did 
not have to. 

“Gove has no fight against Paul Norton,” 
began the reporter. ‘‘ The fight rests between 
the ‘Dispatch’ and the railroad. That is busi- 
Ness, this is personal. My paper is fighting 
your railroad, I’m not fighting you. We’re 
friends. By the way—Here are your old love 
letters, dated fifteen years back I noticed, to 
‘Sallie darling.’ 1 bought them of her small 
brother to-night for the price of a new shotgun 
while you were leading the gambols. Plain 
bribery, of course. If you were a married man 
and they were to another woman I’d spread 
them all over America. Being what thev are 
—they’re yours. You ’d have to buy ’em from 
her sooner or later, anyway; glad I saved you the 
trouble. I’ve got to catch that two-forty-five 
back. Good night—” 











OUT OF THE 


WARM Pocket. 
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What Arctic Explorer R. E. Peary aw 
Thinks of the bs) 


WOWARD 


The E. Howard Watch Company, 383 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir :—It gives me much pleasure to acknowledge receipt of your three movements in- 
closed in aluminum cases as suggested by me. The three movements of your make which I used 
on the last year’s trip to the northern extremity of Greenland enabled me to return to the point of 
my departure on the shore of McCormick’s Bay after a trip of some thirteen hundred miles with 
a deviation of a trifle less than five miles. In the more compact and convenient form for the 
movements for the coming expedition I anticipate equally good results. The fact that I take your 
movements again is, I think, the strongest proof of my belief in them, | am, very sincerely yours, 

R. E. PEARY, Civil Engineer, U. S. N., Commanding Expedition. 
Howard Watches are made in men’s sizes only. Prices range from $35 to $150, the difference being not in 
grade of materials or workmanship, but in quality ot case, number of jewels, and adjustments. 
“Watch Wisdom” is an unusual book about an unusual Watch, written by an unusual man—. 
Elbert Hubbard. Write for it. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, Bedford St., Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 













The Answer to 
All Paint Questions 


To most people paint is more or less of a mystery 
and the buying and applying of it largely a matter 
of chance. 

To simplify all paint problems the company 
operating the largest paint and varnish plant in 
the world has originated the system of ‘‘Acme 
Quality” —a mark that plainly and instantly 
designates the very best paints, varnishes, 
stains and enamels possible to produce. 

The ‘‘Acme Quality’? kind includes 
Everything That Goes on with a Brush 
—making it easy for anyone, anywhere, 
to secure with absolute certainty the 
Perfect Paint for every purpose, by 
simply looking for this 


“Acme Quality” 
Mark: 


































Paint Book 
FREE 


Asa further help to every paint user, 
a text book has been prepared by 
practical painters on ‘* The Selection 
and Use of Paints and Finishes.”” This 
book takes up in turn every kind of 
painting, varnishing, staining, and enam- 
eling. Its explanations and directions 
pa have been worked out by men who really 
NTS ire, know and are willing that others should also 
ENAMELS ie know. 
It is the only book of its kind ever pub 
lished. Valuable to the painter, the house- 
wife, the property owner, to everyone. 
Free on Request. 
In buying, no matter for what use 
you want paint, varnish or enamel, 
always insist on the ‘‘Acme Quality” 
kind. . 


Address Dept. L, 
Acme White Lead and Color Works, 


Detroit, Michigan 

















































To Earn 


MORE’ 


It isn’t a question alone of whether you 
want a better salary—it’sa hard condition 
of life that you must face to protect 
yourself and those dependent upon you. 

Earning more means holding a better 
position—independence, happiness and 
a chance to provide for the future. 

You can’t stand stili—if you don’t 
want to go backward, you must go for- 
ward—that is, you’ve got to earn more. 

Thousands upon thousands who once 
held low, poorly paid positions now earn 
high salaries as a result of letting the 
International Correspondence Schools 
show them how to accomplish the change. 
During December, 1906, 320 students vol- 
untarily reported an increase in salary and 
position as the direct result of I. C.S. 
training. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


Simply select from the list the kind of 
occupation you prefer, writing a postal 
card to the INTERNATIONAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE SCHOOLS, asking how you can 
become a success in that position. By 
return-mail you will receive books, liter- 
ature, and helpful advice that will sur- 
prise you. 

Write the postal card to-day. INTER- 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1172, Scranton, Pa. 


You've got to earn more money. 


The I, C. S. will help you. 
Will you take the start to-day? 














Here is a List of 
Good Positions 


Select the one you prefer, write a postal to 
The International C dence Schools, Box 11 
Scranton, Pa., aud ask how you can qualify to fill i 
at a good salary. 

Be sure to mention the position you prefer: 
Bookkeeper Telephone Engineer 
Stenographer Elec, Lighting Supt. 
Advertisement Writer Mechan. Engineer 
Show Card Writer Surveyor ss 
Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 

Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architect’! Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 





Commercial Law 
Illustrator 
Civil Service 


Chemist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
i _ 


Elec. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 














HOME STUDY. 
COURSES 


— OUR School affords the 
; home student an op- 
portunity to pursue a Com- 
plete High School Course 
under professors in leading 
American colleges and uni- 
versities. The courses in 
English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst; Latin, 
by Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by Prof. 
Chase, of Harvard. An 
eminent specialist is at the 
head of every department. 
Students may register at 
any time and may take up 
complete courses or pursue 
special branches. Special 
attent is given to students preparing for college. 
We also offer instruction in Commercial and Nor- 
mal Branches. 

ry reader of SUCCESS MAGAZINE who is in- 
lin home study and correspondence teaching 
to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
and full information in regard to our 

tudy courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. “A,’’ Springfield, Mass. 





Joun F.GeyunoG,A.M.,Pa.D. 
Professor of English. 
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Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 18938. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 8t. Louis, Mo., 1904 








CORNET FREE 


You can learn to play this splendid instru- 
ment without knowing anything about music 
beforehand. I learned at the age of 12. I 
have taught hundreds, their ages ranging from 
8 to so years—through the mail. Study my 
lessons in your spare time, practice half an 
hour a day, pay for the lessons from your 

pocket money and own a cornet absolutely 
free in less than six months. 













When I learned 
to play the cornet 

I paid $20 cash 
for s ‘second 
hand” instrument, 
$15 for carfare and 
$37.50 for 25 les- 
sons. Youcan learn 
through the mail; I 
give you free use of a 
beautiful new Imperi- 
al B-flat cornet for 
practicing. Pay a small 
amount for your lessons 
week by week, as they 






CHARLES H. ADKINS, 
Gardner, Mass., writes: 
“My son is taking cornet 
lessons from you through the 
mail and I am well pleased 










progress. come. I can fit you for 
saecaat ee band or orchestra quicker than 
know whatI am talking about, any other instructor in the world. 


having served ten years asa 
bandman in the English 
Army.” 


Send your name and address for fur- 
ther details. 

RALPH C. BOYD, Manager. 
INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL, Dept. 86, Boston, Mass. 
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“Wait,” said the other. “I’ll go with you.” 

Suddenly, faintly through the night came the 
far distant whistle of an engine—the Limited— 
making ninety miles an hour east bound to New 
York. Gove would be held till the accommoda- 
tion. Norton dashed into the house, kissed his 
mother, wrung his father’s hand, grabbed the 
kitchen lantern, and away. Two minutes he and 


| Gove had to jump the stone wall and race, 





plunging and stumbling through the growing 
hay by the old swimming hole, to the tracks 
through the meadow. Breathless, but ever cool, 
Gove felt for a match, lit the lantern Norton held 
just as the headlight blazed round the bend half 
a mile—twenty seconds—away. Norton gave the 
danger signal, and was answered by the whistle’s 
roar and the iron screech of brakes. The train 
stopped: they stepped aboard. That stop ruined 
every wheel under the train, but Norton was 
master here. 

Paul Norton swung back from his desk and 
moodily faced the girl. 

“Margo, listen. A man’s friends are but the 
mileposts that mark his trail up or down the 
hills of life. Some he leaves behind, some leave 
him behind; some he overtakes, others overtake 
him. Only a few stay abreast. Their life back 
there in the old home was once mine, but mine 
is no longer theirs. They would be as miserable 
here as | was there. They are happier than | am, 
in a way—but the Call of the Race for its best, 
its cry for leaders, has forced us apart—apart 
forever. I love them, yes: love them more 
dearly now than | did yesterday—but they are 
gone from me forever. In this great changing 
country of ours, families are broken to-day, and 
hearts are broken, too, just as they were during 
the Civil War. The call of duty drowns all else. 
In Europe, where the son treads in the deep 
worn footprints of his father and his fathers be- 
fore him for generations, the ties of friends and 
family bind happily. Here in America, with 
our shifting, changing life, the father eats in 
his shirtsleeves, while his daughter rules on a 
throne, a regal slave to centuries of form. One 
brother from the saddle of the general, he alone 
capable among millions, commands the army 
that saves his nation, the other trudges in the 
ranks and dies of fever in the mud. The son of 
the preacher becomes the stock gambler, and the 
son of the stock gambler becomes a poet. The 
son of a great scientist is amental cipher. Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Stanley, Edison rise out of 
nothing—and their breed dies with them. Over 
our land to-day this iron has entered the soul of 
thousands, has wrung their hearts with helpless 
self-reproach—’t is the father in gray and the son 
in blue as it was in 61. Their houses are open 
to each other, but not their homes. Their hearts 
meet, but nothing else. Different in habit, lan- 
guage, thoughts, and ideals they live, yet are 
dead to each other. Margo, am I right or 
wrong? And, if wrong, where?” 

The head that controlled the highway of a 
nation, the lives and destinies of half a million 
people, sank dazed on the shoulder of the girl. 
The strongest man in his extremity, when reason 
needs seek something higher, turns instinctively 
to the woman. 

“Paul,” she said, gently, “1 can not tell you. 
I only know that you are right. Consider your- 
self last; suffer you must; your work, your life, 
and your heart belong not to you, nor to yours; 
but where they will do the greater good. Thanks 
you will not get. You will be misunderstood, 
and even cursed by those you help the most. The 
weak man sways under it and falls: the strong 
keeps on. There is Something larger, greater 
than ourselves, from which we must draw, not 
our reward but our peace. If Life were merely 
a question between right and wrong it would be 
easy. The followers have their path cut out 
for them, the leaders must ever choose between 
two evils. ’T is the greatest task of the great. 
I do not know—but | understand.” 

And through her Paul Norton came to under- 
stand. 
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What the World Owes to 


Dreamers 
ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


[Concluded from page 163] 
away his time and money on the “ Clermont” was little 
better than an idiot, and that he ought to be in an 
jnsane asylum. But the “Clermont ”’ did sail up the 
Hudson, and Fulton was hailed as a benefactor of the 
human race. 

What does the world not owe to Morse, who gave it 
its first telegraph? When the inventor asked for an 
appropriation of a few thousand dollars for the first 
sxperimental line from Washington to Baltimore, he 
was sneered at by congressmen. After discourage- 
ments which would have disheartened most men, this 
experimental line was completed, and some congress- 
men were waiting for the message, which they did not 
believe would ever come, when one of them asked 
the inventor how large a package he expected to be 
able to send over the wire. But very quickly the 
message did come, and derision was changed to praise. 

The dream of Cyrus W. Field, which tied two 
continents together by the ocean cable, was denounced 
as worse than folly. How long would it take to get 
the world’s day-by-day news but for such dreamers as 
Field ? 

When William Murdock, at the close of the eight- 
eenth century, dreamed of lighting London by means of 
coal gas, conveyed to buildings in pipes, even Sir 
Humphry Davy sneeringly asked, “Do you intend 
taking the dome of St. Paul’s for a gasometer?’’ Sir 
Walter Scott, too, ridiculed the idea of lighting London 
by “smoke,” but he lived to use this same “smoke’’ 
dream to light his castle at Abbottsford. “What!’’ 
said wise scientists, ‘a light without a wick? Im- 
possible!”’ 

How people laughed at the dreamer, Charles Good- 
year, buried in poverty and struggling with hardships 
for eleven long years to make India rubber of practical 
use! See him in prison for debt, still dreaming, while 
pawning his clothes and his wife’s jewelry to get a little 
money to keep his children from starving! Note his 
sublime courage and devotion to his vision even when 
without money to bury a dead child, while his five other 
children were near starvation, and his neighbors were 
denouncing him as insane! 

Women called Elias Howe a fool and “crank ’”’ and 
condemned him for neglecting his family to dream of a 
machine which has emancipated millions from drudgery. 

The great masters are always idealists. seers of 
visions. The sculptor is a dreamer who sees the statue 
in the rough block, before he strikes a blow with his 
chisel. The artist sees in his imagination the paint- 
ing in all its perfection and beauty of coloring and 
form before he touches a brush to the canvas. 

Every palace, every beautiful structure is first the 
dream of the architect. It had no previous existence 
in reality. The building came out of his ideal before 
it was made real. Sir Christopher Wren saw Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral in all its magnificent beauty before 
the foundations were laid. It was his dream which 
revolutionized the architecture of London. 

It was the dreaming Baron Haussmann who made 
Paris the most beautiful city in the world. 

Think what we owe the beauty dreamers for mak~ 
ing our homes and our parks so attractive! There are 
thousands of practical men in New York to-day who, if 
they could have their way, would cut Central Park up 
into lots and cover it with business blocks. 

The achievement of every successful man is but the 
realized vision of his youth, his dreams of bettering his 
condition, of enlarging his power. 

Our homes are the dreams that began with lovers 
and their efforts to better their condition, the dreams 
of those who once lived in huts and in log cabins. 

The modern luxurious railway train is the dream of 
those who rode in the old stagecoach. , 

Not more than ten years ago the horseless carriage, 
the manufacture of which now promises to make one of 
the largest businesses in the world, was considered by 
most people in the same light as is the airship to-day. 
But there has recently been an exhibition of these 
“dreams” in Madison Square Garden, New York, on a 
scale so vast in the suggestiveness of its possibilities as 
to stagger credulitv. 

Half a dozen years since, this invention was looked 
upon as a mere toy, a fad for a few millionaires. Ten 
years ago there was not a single factory in America 
making cars for the market. Twelve years ago there 
were only five horseless vehicles in this country, and 
they had been imported at extravagant prices. To- 
day there are over a hundred thousand in actual 
use, and it is estimated that not less than fifty thou- 
sand automobiles will be sold during the present year. 
Instead of being a toy for millionaires, the automobile 
Is now being used in place of horses by thousands of 
people with ordinary incomes. ; 

This ‘‘dream’’ is already helping us to solve the prob- 
lem of crowded streets. It is proving a great educator, 
as well as a health giver, by tempting people into the 
country. The average man will ultimately, through 
its full realization, practically travel in his own private 
car. In fact this “dream” is becoming one of the great- 
est joys and blessings that has ever come to humanity. 
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Ranshout 675 


You cannot match this car. You cannot find 
another that combines runabout simplicity and 
liveliness with such power and capacity; such | 
absolute strength and reliability and such style. 








This car carried four people 57 miles on 134 gallons 
of gasoline in the recent Chicago to Cedar-Lake contest; 
and carried four people 682 miles for $3.38 per passenger | 
in the New York Motor Club’s great six-day tour win- | 
ning the gold medal for all $1500 cars. 

When the extra seat is not in use it folds down neatly out of the 
way. Or you can buy it as a 2-seat car for $650 and afterwards add 
the extra seat. 

This gives you a trim, handy car with almost touring-car ability but 
without the complications or expense. It gives you 26 miles an hour ; 
two speeds and reverse ; ample climbing power ; and positive «« get there.” 


A Combination not found in any other car. 


Write for the 1907 catalogue which describes it in detail, also the REO $1250 five-passenger Touring-car. 


R. M. Owen G Co., Lansing, Mich., Sales Agents. 














Delicate Women 
Dyettectce welevetes 
—BOTH NEED 


PEARLINE 


Fabrics — because Pearline 
cleanses Safely—Quickly — 
Without Rubbing. 

| Women — because . Pearline 
| makes coarse things Easily 
washed by BY. lie ate women 
and Delicate things Safely 


, 
washed by Otrong women. 
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The Shadow 


of a Man 











































45 percent of the people you meet on the street 
are mere shadows of what they should be—they 
are too thin for their height. They lack in vitality— 
they are more open to attacks of disease—and they 
are not as attractive, and often less popular, than 
their fleshier friends. If you are too thin it is due 
to one or more of the following four reasons. 
1. You cannot digest starch. 2. You cannot 
digest fats. 3. You do not assimilate what you eat. 
4. You have a poor appetite. Peptol the new 
food remedy, overcomes the difficulty in each of 
these four causes. 

It adds flesh at a remarkably rapid rate. This has been 


proven beyond doubt by eminent physicians, professional 
men and hundreds of others who have used it. It is not a 
medicine—not a drug, but a pure food the result of thousands 
of experiments by the greatest food experts in the world. It 
combines in highly condensed form vegetable fats, starches 
and carbohydrates—-the very elements that build flesh. It is 
ready for immediate assimilation. It helps to digest other 
foods. Itcreates appetite. Peptol will increase your 
weight in 30 days. This we absolutely guarantee. 
We cannot say how much you will gain in that time, 
but we know the increase will be substantial and permanent. If 
not we will return your money without question and your word 
alone suffices. The first supply of Peptol will cost you$1. 
With it we give you a positive guarantee of increase in weight 
or no pay. Let it prove its worth. Send one dollar to-day 
and start to put on flesh. Our booklet, “Why People are 
Thin” is free. Address, 
The Pepto! Company, Dept. 24 
First National Bank Building., - Chicago, III. 
(Laboratory: Battle Creek, Mich.) 


NOT A MEDICINE 
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Boys’ 


Yes! 


sit ac 
Reward Book is also free 


Do You Want to Make Money? 


Of course you do. Then let us tell you 
Sell Success MAGAZINE at ten cents a 


ywn and write — 
or 


Address 


paid, promptly upon request. A postal card will 
i Don’t wait until some other 


y begins, but 
Our “dandy” new 
the asking. 





Just Now We Are Making a Specialty 










»py each. month and get the biggest commis- j 
sions, win the most liberal cash prizes, and earn of Blue and Gray Worsted Suits $12.00 
besides the most attractive premiums offered by WRITE FOR SAMPLES TODAY 
any magazine in America. We are willing to 
start you out right away if you will Hiose potest a ons x3 rome mel 

munication w: 
Send for Ten FREE Copies of Success Magazine can hardly realize the great saving it means 

which will be forwarded to you, all charges pre- to you. $12.00 does the service of $20.00. 


These Blue and Gray Worsted Weaves are al! 

tailored in the approved new spring 

models for men’s wear. Lined with 
aranteed silk finished Venetian or 
rench serge and your suit is sent under 








Department, SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
No. 8, University Building, New York, N. Y. 


the broadest, legal guarantee of money 
back if not absolutely satisfied. The 
cloth is exceptionally good, the tailor- 
ing so exquisitely done that you can’t 
tell it from a $20.00 suit, and $12.00 is all 








; ’ 
GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
1907 tells all about pure-bred poultry and describes and 
1 beantiful natural color plates. 
Gives reasonable prices for stock and eggs; how to cure 
diseases, kill lice, make money. This valuable book only 
10 cents, postpaid. yy ay, GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


illustrates 6O varieties. 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR 
00G AND CAT AT HOME 


Sick or well. Doeetor’s Book Free. Free Book on Horse 


0} 
and Cattle, their treatment and care. For either book. 
a idiress, Dit. A. C. DANIELS, 184 MINK St-> Boston, Mass, When Your Suit Arrives, YOU Are 


we ask for it. 

It will astonish you what a benefit it 
is to deal direct with us, the wholesale 
makers, and mind, 








Always to Be the Judge, Not We 


It’s the greatest offer ever made. A 
big line also of higher and lower priced 
materials in plain blacks and fancy 
weaves. Samples, Spring 1907 Fashion 
Guide, tape-line, measurement chart, all 
entirely FREE. Better write for samples right now, 
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S BAR BRIDGING 1600 OHM 


98 TELEPHONES 


Vrite for free book explaining cost and how to organise, build and 
perate telephone 


o systems among your neighbors. 
CADIZ ELECTRIC CO., 85 C. C, C. BLDG,, CADIZ, g. 


while it’s fresh in yourmind. Don’t delay. Address 
FELIX KAHN & CO. Established 1882 
Market and Van Buren Streets Dept. 38 


We will fill orders direct from town where not already 
represented by local dealer, AGKNTS WANTED everywhere, 








Order Your Spring Suit 
rae” Wholesale Maker 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


It was the wonderful dream in steel of Carnegj 
Schwab, and their associates, together with that of the 
elevator dreamer, that made the modern sky-scrapers 
and the modern city possible. 

What do we not owe to our poet dreamers, like 
Shakespeare, who have taught us to see the uncommon 
in the common, the extraordinary in the ordinary ? 

The child lives in dreamland. It creates a world of 
its own, and plays with the castles it builds. It traces 
pictures which are very real toit; it enjoys that which 
was never on sea or land, but which has a powerful 
shaping influence upon his future life and character. 

Do not stop dreaming. Encourage your visions; 
believe in them. Cherish your dreams and try to 
make them real. This thing in us that aspires, that 
bids us to look up, that beckons us higher, is God- 
given. Aspiration is the hand that points us to the 
road that runs heavenward. As your vision is, so will 
your life be. Your better dream is the prophecy of 
what your life may be, ought to be. 

The great thing is to try to fashion the life after the 
pattern shown us in the mount of our highest inspira- 
tion, to make our highest moment permanent. 

We are all conscious that the best we do is but a 
sorry apology for what we ought to do, might do. The 
average man is but a burlesque. of the sublime man 
God intended him to be. We certainly were made for 
something larger, grander, and more beautiful than we 
are. We have a feeling that what we are is out of 
keeping with, does not fit the larger, greater life-plan 
which the Creator patterned for us; that it is mean, 
sordid, stingy, and pinched compared with the pattern 
of that divine man shown us in the mount of our 
highest vision. 

The divinest heritage of the poor is the capacity to 
dream. Their bodies may live in poverty and squalor 
while their minds live in marble palaces. No niatter 
how much we have to suffer to-day, if we believe there is 
a better to-morrow. Even “stone walls do not a prison 
make ” to those who can dream. 

Who would rob the poor of this dreaming power, that 
takes the drudgery out of their dry, dreary occupations ? 
Who would deprive them of the luxuries which they 
enjoy in their dreaming of a better and brighter future, 
of better education, more comforts for those dear to 
them, for their hopes of something brighter to come? 

There is no medicine like hope, no incentive so great 
and no tonic so powerful as expectation of something 
better to-morrow. 

Dreaming is especially characteristic of the typical 
American. No matter how poor, or what his misfor- 
tune, he is confident, self-reliant, defiant, because he be- 
lieves better days are coming. The clerk can live in 
a store of his own which his imagination builds. The 
poorest factory girl dreams of a beautiful home of her 
own. The humblest dream of power. 

The ability to lift oneself instantly out of all per- 
plexities, trials, troubles, and discordant environment, 


| into an atmosphere of harmony and beauty and truth, 
| is beyond price. 


How many of us would have heart 
enough, hope enough, and courage enough, to con- 
tinue the struggle of life with enthusiasm, if our 


| power of dreaming were taken away from us? 





It is this dreaming, this hoping, this constant ex- 
pectancy of better things to come, that keeps up our 
courage, lightens the burden, and lights up the way. 

This,dreaming capacity is not a mere phantasy of the 
brain. It is the prophesying ability. It is the faculty 
of seeing possibilities, a forecast of things to come. 
This ability to image the future is often the most real 
thing in our lives. : 

This dreaming power was given to us for a divine 
purpose. What would become of the poor wretches 
whose lives are so bleak and blank, those who but for 
it would live a hell upon earth? Those who suffer the 
pangs of poverty, of failure, of mortification, of disgrace, 
people who are chained for life to partners, who do not 
understand them or love them, were it not for their 
ability to rise into dreamland, and live for the time at 
least in aland of harmony, of beauty, of truth, of loveli- 
ness, of joy of their own creation, what would become 
of them? There are millions of people on the earth 
who could not endure existence but for this ability to 
live in dreamland. 

What would become of the poor wretches in our 
prisons, but for their ability to live outside the prison 
walls in their dreams, to relive the scenes of their child- 
hood, in their old homes and with those who love them, 
while their bodies are locked behind the prison bars ? 

I know a lady who has gone through the most trying 
and heartrending experiences for many years, and yet 
everybody who knows her marvels at her sweetness of 
temper, her balance of mind, and beauty of character. 
She says that she owes everything to this ability to 
dream, and that she can at will lift herself out of the 
most discordant and trying conditions into a calm of 
absolute harmony and beauty, and that she comes back 
to her work with a freshened mind and invigorated body. 

The dreamers are the advance guard of humanity, the 
toilers who, with bent back and sweating brow, cut 
smooth roads, over which man marches forward from 
generation to generation. 

The dreaming faculty, like every other faculty, may be 
abused; a great many people do nothing else but dream. 
They spend all their energies in dreaming, in building 
air castles which they never try to make real; living in 
an unnatural, delusive, theoretical atmosphere until the 
faculties become paralyzed from inaction. 
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The ability to arise out of discord, squalor, and, 
misery, and live with God, in a land of harmony, beauty 
and truth, was given man for a divine purpose,—to 
enable him to fly away from the disagreeable, from pain, 
and suffering, and from the things which vex, nag, 
worry, and harass, to enable him to fly from poverty 
and to live, temporarily, at least, the sweet and simplé 
life of thé immortals. 

a A 

During a discussion on the proportions of the human 
body, someone asked Lincoln how long he thought the 
legs of a man of a certain height ought tobe. “Well,” 
he said, “‘a man’s legs ought to be long enough to reach 
the ground, anyhow.” “The dreamer must keep his 
feet on the ground, or his dreams will be impractical. 

It is a splendid thing to dream when you have the 
grit and tenacity of purpose and the resolution to match 
your dreams with realities, but dreaming without effort, 
wishing without putting forth exertion to realize the 
wish, undermines the character. It is only practical 
dreaming that counts,—dreaming coupled with hard 
work and persistent endeavor. 

The power to dream, to forecast possibilities, is an 
essential quality of a great mind. 

We are not mocked with this wonderful faculty of 
dreaming without a possibility of making the dreams 
real. These mental visions, these ideals, are given us 
to buoy up hope, and to encourage us to persist in our 
endeavor until we can work the dream out into its 
matching reality. 

A sacred thing is this faculty of visioning the future, 
of forecasting what is to come, if we are only equal 
to putting the reality under the dream, the foundations 

under the air castles. 

Just in proportion as we make our dreams realities, 
will we become strong and effective. Dreams that are 
realized become an inspiration for new endeavor. 

It is in this faculty of dreaming, and in the power to 





make the dream good that we find the hope of this world. | 


Dreaming and making good, this was what John 


Harvard did when with his few hundred dollars he | 
made Harvard College possible. The founding of Yale | 


College with a handful of books was but a dream 
made good 

President Roosevelt owes everything to his dreams of 
better conditions for humanity, higher ideals, his dream 
of a larger, finer type of manhood, his dream of better 
government, of a finer citizenship, of a larger and cleaner 
manhood and womanhood. 

It is the creative power of the imagination that will 
break down the barriers of caste, race, and creed, and 
make real the poet’s vision of the Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the world. 

“The Golden Age lies onward, not behind. 
The pathway through the past has led us up: 
The pathway through the future will lead on, 
And higher. 

™ » 


Beautiful Women in 
Portraiture 


[Concluded from page 148) 


The other miniature, which was painted but a few 
months ago by Mrs. Coudert, is of Mrs. E. R. Thomas, 
the wife of the financier and horseman. 

DeWitt Lockman is one of the younger portrait 
painters, whose work is growing in strength and recogni- 
tion every year. The portrait of Mrs. Ned Tinker, 
of New York, is an excellent type of Mr. Lockman’s 
work. This artist is a splendid painter of animals, as 
well. The dog painted with Mrs. Tinker is “ Bistri,” 
who, at the time the painting was made, a year ago, 
was the champion Russian wolfhound. 

William Thorne is one of the newer portrait men. 
The painting by him which is reproduced here is of 
the Countess de Rougemont, who was formerly Miss 
Edith Devereux Clapp of New York. 

A. Muller Ury is a Swiss who for several years has 
been a citizen of America. His portrait of Mrs. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew was painted about two years ago at her 
Washington home. 

Thomas R. Manley is a miniature artist of ability. 
A very good example of his work is the painting of 
Mrs. William Ordway Partridge, the wife of the sculptor. 
Mrs. Partridge was formerly Margaret Ridgley Schott. 

Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy, the Russian-American 
painter, is one of the younger artists of talent who is 
especially interesting in his portrayal of women and 
children. His canvas of Mrs. John Jacob Astor is one 
of his best. Mrs. Astor is exquisitely slender, has a 
delicately tinted complexion, regular features, and 
large hazel eyes that have a very wistful, girlish ex- 
pression. In this portrait, which was painted in the 
drawing-room of her New York home, she is gowned in 
black velvet and white chiffon, with rich furs thrown 
about her shoulders. 

Another painting—and a recent one—by Prince 
Troubetzkoy, is that of his wife, Amélie Rives, the poet 
and novelist. It is a splendid portrait and although 
she has more than once been portrayed on canvas, this 
is the first painting that has ever beenreproduced. The 
picture, which was painted out of doors at their villa on 
Lago Maggiore, Italy, is the embodiment of pure air 
and sunlight. 
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The Incomparable 


WHITE 


The Car for Service 


WHITE LIMOUSINES 


N addition to touring car and runabout bodies, the wonderful New Model “G”: 
and Model “H” White Steam Cars are provided with limousine bodies of the 
most luxurious type. The White limousines are by far the most desirable 

cats ‘of their class because the quality of absolute noiselessness of operation is 
particularly desirable in a limousine, for the reason that in any car with a closed 
body the noise made by the mechanism is much more noticeable and annoying 


than in an open vehicle. 


Another desirable feature of the White limousine is that its speed responds in- 
stantly to the throttle, making it by far the easiest to guide safely and speedily 


through the crowded city streets. 








Literature descriptive of the new models will be mailed on request. 





THE WHITE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 




















Ask 
your 
dealer 

Sor it. 


Makes Blacking a 


Stove a Pleasure 
X-Ray Stove Polish 


is guaranteed to go twice as far as 
paste or liquid polishes. It gives a 
quick, brilliant lustre and 
Does Not Burn Off 
FREE SAMPLE. Address Deft. G. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, 78 Hudson St., New York 














240-ECC 
Incubator 


120 Ego Size, $9.00 
60 Egg Size, $7.50 
Brooders equally low. Not cheap 
chines but the famous ** Ideal raarantesd to be 
the surest and easiest ever made. Why not save from $5 
to $10. Get our big 128-page, illustrated poultry book free. 
J. W. MILLER Co., Box 371, Freeport, Hl. 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Earn $5 to $15 per day. 


We can teach you quickly BY 
MAIL. ‘The new scientific Tune-a- 
~ Phone method endorsed by highest 
authorities. Knowledge of Music 
mot necessary. 

Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 26 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THE | Our Practical booklt Mail Order Advertis- 
_ et ing helps you climbthe steps to success, 32 pages 
of rates, plans, mediums, follow up systems etc. 

M Al L MAIL | all 20c by mail also booklet. The Right way of 


Getting into the Mail Order Business 
ORDER 











ROSS PD. BRENISER & ¢€O 
BUSINESS | *** Kane tite, Baten 


CEN $103.50 per 
month selling 
these wonderful Scissors. V.C. Giebner, 


CUTS TOTHEEND = Columbus, O., sold 22 pairs in 3 hrs, made 


FREE OUTFIT 7: "THO 75% Oo Bik. k. 108, DAYTON, 0 
ST CARD COLLECTORS, jretuaing: cards and outne 


Enables you to exchange cards xchangers, your name in list. 
POST CARD UNION OF “UMERICA, It 1041 1 arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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“WASTE NOT—-WANT NOT” 


) ~~ —-raihed 


‘There is no waste for the purse where 
the housekeeper uses SAPOLIO. It 
2 has succeeded grandly although one cake 
= goes as far as several cakes or packages 
of the quickly-wasting articles often sub- 
stituted by dealers or manufacturers who 
seek a double: profit. 

Powders, Sifters, Soft Soaps, or Soaps that are cheaply 


sf WASTE Why 


/ 
All powder forms of soap are easily wasted S a: 
by the motion of your elbow. Many scour- = t = 
ing Soaps are so ill-made that if left a few —~ 
minutes in the water they can only be taken 
out with a spoon. 

A well-made, solid cake, that does not waste, 
but wears down “to the thinness of a vile eS 
is the original and universally esteemed 












SAPOLIO 


“WASTE NOT—WANT NOT” 
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% Preferred Stock 
Regal Shoe Company. 


OR the purpose of increasing its working capital, enlarging its facilities, operating new stores and agencies, and to meet the demand 
for its goods which has already been created, the Regal Shoe Company offers for public subscription $1,500,000 of its 7 per cent. 


Preferred Stock. 


The Regal Shoe Company has an authorized capital stock of $5,000,000, of which $2,500,000 is 7 per cent. Preferred and 


$2,500,000 is common, par value of each share $100, full paid and non-assessable. 


for public subscription. 


Only $1,500,000 of the Preferred Stock is offered 


This Preferred Stock is preferred both as to assets and dividends, the dividends being payable quarterly on the first day of January, 


April, July and October of each year. 


This stock is not issued to liquidate any indebtedness. The present owners—the founders—are not selling out the business. 
Every dollar received from this sale of 15,000 shares of 7 per cent. Preferred Stock, at the par value of $100 a share, 
will be turned into the Treasury of the Corporation, and used for the immediate extension of its factory capacity, and for 


taking care of the business which is already assured. 


In September, 1893, the Regal Shoe Company was started by a young man whose sole capital consisted of $1,500, a practical 
knowledge of the shoe business, indefatigable energy, and an idea. The original investment of $1,500 has grown into a business, the 
tangible assets and good-will of which are worth more than $5,000,000. 

The Regal Shoe Company up to the present time has located its chain of stores in the most difficult places—as far as competition is 
concerned—in the large cities of the country. Yet, in spite of this fact, it has achieved an unparalleled success. 


In New York City, where retail shoe competition is keenest, $32,000 worth of Regal Shoes have been sold to individual purchasers 


in one day for cash at the standard retail prices—a record never equaled by any other shoe retailer. 


Across the continent, in San 


Francisco, far from its base of supplies, one retail store of the Regal Shoe Company sells $250,000 worth each year, which is the largest 


specialty shoe business in San Francisco. 


The net earnings of the business for the last eleven years have been more than enough to pay above seven per cent. on the total issue of 
Preferred Stock, $2,500,000, jor the entire period, and it’s estimated that the new capital will double the present net earnings. 


The Regal business has shown an annual average increase of 49 1-2 per cent. each year of its existence, selling only through its own 


exclusive stores and a few established agencies. 
tion of the United States. 


And yet, today, with our ] 22 stores and agencies, we are reaching only one-fijth of the popula- 


The few exclusive agencies we have been able to with? show an increase in volume of business for the year 1906 over 1905 of 129 per 


cent. On December 31, 1906, we had on file 7,3 


ing limitations, only forty could be accepted. 


applications jor agencies, but up to the present time, on account of manujactur- 


By increasing the capital so that the manufacturing and selling facilities can be enlarged adequately and immediately, Regal stores 
and agencies will be located in every city and important town in the United States, and thus the already-created demand for Regal Shoes 
in the vast territory outside that now reached by the existing chain of Regal Stores will be supplied. 


An Exceptional Investment Opportunity 


A better opportunity to share in the profits of a thoroughly established 
business has never before been offered to the public, because never before 
have there existed conditions similiar to those which make this offer of 
stock desirable. 

The exceptional security of an investment in Regal Preferred is proven 
by tangible assets—property in plain sight that can be seen and felt and 
counted. The Corporation owns and operates at Whitman, Mass., the largest 
and most completely equipped factory devoted exclusively to the making of 
fine shoes. All cash on hand, buildings, box factory, shoe dressing labor- 
atories, power, heat and light plant, all real and personal property, machinery 
and equipment; all shoes and leather; supplies; all the Regal chain of retail 
stores from London to San Francisco; are owned by the Regal Shoe Com- 
pany, free and unencumbered; no mortgages, no bonds. All these assets, 
together with a large surplus and depreciation fund already accumulated, 
positively secure the holders of Preferred Stock. 

The holders of Preferred Stock are further protected by the provision 
of the charter: ‘' No mortgage or other lien shall be placed upon any of the 


property of the company without the consent of holders of a majority in in- 
terest of the Preferred Stock of the Company.” 

The Preferred Stock is further secured by the good-will of the Regal 
business, foreign and domestic patents, and the trade mark “ Regal” havin 
a value in the open market equal to more than the full amount of the tota 
issue of Preferred Stock. 

A statement by the Treasurer and Managing Director, E. J. Bliss, certi- 
fied to by disinterested chartered public accountants and appraisers of re- 
cognized authority, will be furnished to each purchaser of Preferred Stock 
to the effect that the corporation owns free and unencumbered, real, tangible 
assets.of more than $100 for each and every share of Preferred Stock sold, 
not including the value of good-will, foreign and domestic trade marks, 
patents and other similar assets owned by the Corporation. 

The net earnings for the past 11 years have been in excess of the amount 
necessary to pay 7 per cent. dividends on the total issue of Preferred Stock, 
$2,500,000, for the entire period. The latest years are the best. The cur- 
rent earnings are the largest in the history of the business. 


Present Owners—the Founders—Not Selling Out 


Up to the present time the Regal Shoe Company has been a close cor- 
poration, its ownership being vested exclusively in its founders, and each 
one has a keen interest in perpetuating the great success achieved. 

The men actively engaged in the present management are young men 
in the prime of their powers, which fact eliminates for a long time the possi- 
bility of loss of prestige and earning capacity through the loss of the genius 
that created the business. They will continue to work on the same principles, 
and according to the same methods, which have been responsible for the 
rapid and profitable development of the business up to this date. 

The present owners are not selling out the business. The interest which 
is held by them, represented by the Common Stock, cannot receive one cent 
of dividend until the full dividend has been paid quarterly at the rate of 7 
per cent. per annum on all the Preferred Stock outstanding. 


The Regal Shoe Comgany is recognized by the shoe trade, by leading 
newspapers and by other periodicals, like World’s Work, System, National 
and McClure's as being the leading shoe concern in the world, founded on 
most successful and practical principles. It is frequently referred 
to by well-known writers on business system as having the most efficient 
and systematic organization for the handling and perpetuation of its 
business. 

All who are interested in this offer are cordially invited to inspect the 
factory at Whitman, Mass., and to make a thorough investigation of the 
books, files and records of the Regal Company. very facility will be 
afforded to all Fates: sony purchasers of stock, or their representatives, who 
may come to the general offices of the Company to satisfy themselves of the 
soundness of the investment. 


Fifty-three Leading Banks in Largest Cities 


from Boston to San Francisco, from St. Paul to New Orleans, have consented 
to act as depositories for the receiving of subscriptions and the delivering 
of stock certificates. A complete list of these banks will be mailed free on 
request. Or subscribers may remit direct to E. J. Bliss, Treasurer, Regal 
Shoe Company, 409 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Prospectus, setting forth complete facts and data, will be mailed free on request, or may be obtained by calling at any Regal store. 


E. J. BLISS, Treas., Regal Shoe Co., 409 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Remittances should be made by express or money order, or certified check, 

Subscriptions will be filled in order of their receipt. Money will draw 
interest from the date the subscription is received by us. The Regal Shoe 
Company reserves the right to reject any application or to award a smaller 
amount than is applied for. 


Address all inquiries, 
Factories, Whitman, Mass. 
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Men have sweat blood and spent fortunes to learn the very business 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


— Yours for 
Six Cents a Day 


secrets which now you may read at your leisure and master at ease. 
The six-volume, 1,263-page Business Man’s Library, described below, 
places at your instant disposal the crystallized experience of the 


whole world of business, 


Are you content to plod and 


blunder along—to spoil opportunities and waste chances 
through business ignorance, when practical help such 
as this is yours for only: six cents a day? 


The Business Man’s Library is, in reality, a 
complete correspondence course under the great 
Seventy-eight men 
—not mere writers, but National Business}Men, 
whose very names inspire respect and admira- 
tion and confidence—are its authors. Alexander 


Master-Minds of Business. 


H. Revell, founder and president 
of the great firm bearing his name; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s comp- 
troller; John V. Farwell & Co.'s 
credit man; Montgomery Ward 
& Co.’s buyer; Sherwin-Williams 
Co.’s general manager. Theseare 
only a few of the big men who 
have contributed to the Business 
Man’s Library. These seventy- 
eight men give us not only the 
intimate secrets of their own suc- 
cesses but priceless business 
information, working plans, meth- 
ods, statistics, tabulations, sys- 
tems, hints, pointers, from high 
places in the world of money 
where few are permitted to enter. 
In no other way can you get the 
valuable information which the 
Business Man's Library will give 
you save through the slow and 
costly school ot experience. For 
what we offer you here is solid 
business experience, collected, 
classified, condensed, and crystal- 
lized for your benefit at a cost of 
thousands and thousands of dol- 


SYSTEM, 


—Recent Purchasers— 


U. S. Government (3 sets) 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

N. K. Fairbank Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Armour & Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Am. Graphophone Co. 
Marshall Field & Co. 
U.S, Steel Company 
City Nat’I Bank of New York 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett &Co. 
John Wanamakert 
Carson, Pirie, Scott &Co. 
American Radiator Co. 
Jones Dry Goods Co. 
Burrows Bros. Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
International Time RecorderCo. 
Andrews Heating Co. 
Morgan & Wright (3 sets) 
University of Michigan 
(to be used as text books on business) 
University of Wisconsin 
(purchased by two instructors in com- 








merelal subjects ) 





Then add to the help which these books will 
bring you the help which you will get from 
which 
monthly magazine of business. 260 to 356 pages in 
every issue of SYSTEM and you cannot afford 
to miss a single page of it. It makes no difference 


stands pre-eminent the 


whether you own your own busi- 
ness or whether you are working 
for somebody else; whether you 
sit in a private office and decide 
things or whether you stand at 
a counter and answer questions— 
SYSTEM will show you new 
ways of saving time and effort 
and cutting out drudgery. 
SYSTEM goes into the inner 
offices of the biggest, most suc- 
cessful men, and brings forth for 
your benefit the fruit of their 
costly experience. SYSTEM will 
show you how to start a new 
business, how to win trade for it, 
establish prestige, create profits, 
minimize waste, keep down ex- 
penses, stop losses. Better, SYS- 
TEM will show you how to ac- 
complish more, make more, in 
your present daily work. Each 
issue contains special ‘inside” 
information on buying, selling, 
accounting, manufacturing, ship- 
ping, collecting, advertising, 
business letter writing, banking, 
real estate and insurance meth- 


lars. And who can put a dollars and cents value 
on working information such as this? 


Ten thousand great concerns—the best con- 
cerns that Dun and Bradstreet can name—have 
bought sets of the Business Man’s Library for 
the sole purpose of bettering their methods and 
increasing their profits. They had no interest 
in the book as mere entertaining literature. 
They wanted the cold dollars in them; the 
practical, usable ideas in them—nothing more. 
This is solid, tangible proof of the worth of 
these books—who can refute evidence like this? 


The six uniform volumes of the Business Man’s 
Library are published in a handsome de luxe 
edition, as they deserve to be. Beautiful, clear, 
large type; fine hand-made book paper; one 
edge of gold, two edges plain; half English 
Morocco binding—These are, indeed, a set of 
books for the library or desk of which to be proud. 


And this is your money-laden opportunity— 
they can be had by any man who can spare six 
cents a day. 


JOHN FARSON “This library is a short cut to 


more salary and more business, to 
more knowledge and more power. 
“This library is 


PENN CHOCOLATE co. better than its 


name—void of generalities and practical beyond expectations. 
Tanght us a lot.” 

DO “T wish the work could be 
A LFR ED LG E brought before every man who 
wants to build a real business career. 


ods, business management, handling men, short 
cuts and money savers, store systems, retail 
salesmanship, trade-getting ideas, window dress- 
ing, circularizing, and everything in which a 
man in business, big or little, is interested. 

To the man in the private office SYSTEM is 
welcomed as a guide and constant adviser. To 
the man in charge of other men, either as em- 
ployer or superintendent, SYSTEM offers busi- 
ness secrets, which he might never have the 
opportunity to find out for himself And tothe 
worker—the man who has hopes above his present 
position—SYSTEM shows the short road to 
better days, better salary, more power—even- 
tual success. Every man who is playing the 
Great Game of Business needs SYSTEM, for it 
will help him turn his day-dreams into actual 


’ achievement. 


SYSTEM has 300,000 regular readers. It has 
helped many of them to better salaries, bigger pro- 
fits that would have been impossible, undreamed 
of, without SYSTEM—Wont you let SYSTEM 
and the Business Man's Library help you? 


TOM MURRAY **T don’t care how smart or bright 


or clever a man is, he can learn a 
great deal from these books. I never will part with my set.” 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 


* Wecirculated these books among our employees and sent 

copies to our branch houses.’”’ 

CHARLES E. HIRES “T regardit as of benefit 
. le and assistance to any 

wide-awake business man, no matter who ” 


A Y Picture in yonr mind six handsome gold-topped volumes. the same binding, 
paper, type that are usually to be found only in expensive editions. 1,263 pages that 


could scarcely be worth more to you if each leaf were a $10 bill; 


and twelve months of 


SYSTEM—more than 8,000 pages of current business experience and help, convertible into ready cash—and then think of this 


offer ; 


Only $18, spread out thin over nine months—and they are yours forever. 


Your check or money order fo $2, or a $2 bill 


sent to-day, will start the books to-morrow, express and every other charge prepaid, and enter your name asa regular yearly 


SYSTEM subscriber. $2 now and $2a month until $18 is paid. 


Less than you probably spend for daily papers; less, surely, 


than it costs you for car-fare or the evening smoke. Long before this month is out these helpful books, if urdered now. will have 


a chance to put back in your pocket more than their cost. 
letterhead, or state what business you are in. Simply say * 


Is the offerclear? There is nothing to sign. 


Write on your business 


I accept your offer in March Success,” and send $2.00. 


Send to System, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





How to Manage a Business 


—How to keep track of stock. 
—How to train and test employees. 
—How to hire and direct employees. 


—How to figure and charge esti- 
mates. 


—How to check deliveries and mis- 
takes. 


—How to detect and eliminate need- 
less items of expense. 


—How to get the most out of those 
under and around you. 


—How to size up the money making 
possibilities of new ventures, 


—How to get up blanks, forms and 
records for all kinds of busi- 
nesses. 


—How to devise a perpetual inven- 
tory system that will tell yon 
every day the value of all mate- 
rial on hand. 


—How to turn a losing business into 
a profitable one—how to make a 
— business more profit- 
able. 


—How to devise a simple time kee oon 
ing and pay roll system that wi 
tell you the exact earning value 
of every employee. 


And countless other things, inc]ud- 
ing charts, tabulations, diagrams, 
plans and forms that every man in 
an_ executive position needs in his 
daily work. 


How to Get Money by Mail 


--How to write ads. 

—How to begin a letter. 

—How to turn inquiries into orders. 

—How to formulate a convincing 
argument. 

—How to get your reader to ACT at 
once. 

—Ilow to write trade-winning busi- 
ness letters. 

—How to cover territory salesmen 
cannot reach. 

—How to keep tab on results of all 
mail work. 

—How to ped ads, circulars and all 
mail sales. 

—How to secure attention and arouse 
interest by letter 

—How to prepare an enclosure fora 
business getting letter. 

—How to keep complete information 

- about mail customers at your 
finger-tips. 

—How to supplement the efforts of 
salesmen with live, business get- 
ting letters. 

—How to answer, file and follow-up 
inquiries from advertisements 
and those which come in the 
regular course of business. 

And page upon page of practical 
working detail—not only for mail 
order firms, but particularly helpfal 
to those net making a specialty of 
or doing a mail order business. 


How to Stop Cost Leaks 


—How to detect waste. 

—How to make an inventory. 

-—How to figure ‘“‘overhead” ex- 
pense. 

—How to systematize an entire fac- 
tory or store. 

—How to cut out red tape in a simple 
cost system, 

—How to keep close watch on ma- 
terial and supplies. 

—How to apportion the right num- 
ber of men to a specificgjob. 

—How to decide bet ween piece-work, 
day wages and bonus systems. 

—How the “trusts” reduce their 
costs to a minimum—how to ap- 
ply their methods. 

—How to formulate a simple but 
effective cost-keeping system of 
your own. 

—How to keep tab on the productive 
value of each machine and em- 
ployee. 

—How to figure depreciation, bur- 
den, indirect expense, up-keep, 
proiit, loss, cost. 

—How to know every day all the 
little details that may turn into 
leaks and losses of time and 
money. 


And chapter after chapter of price- 
less plans for practically every k 
of business in which an accurate 
cost system is essential to money 
success. 
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“An Eye Opener on Money Matters” 


is what a Johnstown, Pa., client said of our FREE book. 
The book tells: 


(1) How you can surely make a lot of money through good investments even if you start 
with as little as one dollar or a few dollars a month. 
(2) How safe, non-speculative business enterprises sometimes earn 100% to 200% for the 
original investors while outsiders believe these enterprises to be paying only 5% or 10%. 
(The book is full of surprising facts.) 
(3) Some names, facts, and figures of special interest to every one who has any money 
on deposit in any bank. 
(4) How to make the most of a small income. 
i (5) How to invest small sums where you will have absolute safety of principal and 
| \ an unconditional guarantee of a certain, fixed income from your investment. 
(6) How to avoid risk, and, at the same time, be sure of the best possible returns 
on real estate investments. Don’t put any money into any kind of investment 
real estate anywhere until you read our book. 
(7) How to choose between stocks, bonds, and real estate; the difference be- 
tween listed and unlisted stocks; how banks make fortunes; what “watering” 
means; protection for investors; special help and advice for those who 
want to start by investing $5 or more per month, etc. 





The President of a big Boston Corporation says: ** Your book struck me as being by far ahead 
of anything I had ever seen.’” 
The Westminster says: **The book is written in plain English, is free from technical terms, 
any one can understand it, and it should be in the hands of every reader who wants to invest 
any amount of money.”’ 
The Reformed Church Messenger says: ¢« It contains a lot of good, practical information 
that should be of considerable value to any person interested in safe investments,’’ 
A Covina, Calif., client says: ** Your book contains a full dollar’s worth of pointers. 
I believe I should have been hundreds of dollars ahead if I had had it before.’’ 
The Christian Intelligencer says: «* Wells & Corbin conduct a large, high-class con- 
servatively managed business. Their wide experience and conservatism should enable 
; them to be of much service to everyone who communicates with them. Everyone 
should certainly possess the knowledge contained in their book whether he is in the 
market for an investment at the present time or not.’’ 
The Lutheran Observer says: *«It is probably the best book of its kind ever 
4 published. ”” 
: The Philadelphia Methodist says: «« We know Messrs. Wells & Corbin to be 
brokers of good judgment and their recommendation of any investment counts for 
a great deal.’” 
The Episcopal Recorder says: «* The information contained in this book will doubt- 
less prove very valuable to many of our readers,’’ 
A Glen Richey, Pa., man says: ** Had I had your book several years ago I might have 
been spared the humiliation of losing my savings of years.’’ 
The Baptist Commonwealth says: <* A very instructive little book.’’ 
2 Our clients, everywhere, say the book has been wonderfully helpful to them. 





~~ 
uy 
= This copyrighted book is not like any other book ever published. It 
fg can be had from no other source. [t is a very small book (only 24 
> pages), but it contains a lot of practical, “ boiled down’’ money-making 
J information which will appeal to the common sense of every reader. This 
MY book is not an advertisement of any particular investment but we are distri- 
buting it free for the purpose of advertising our general investment business. 
The book is entitled ‘Common Sense on Money Matters.” To every one 
who writes for this free book, we will also send (free) some interesting infor- 
mation about one of the best investments we have ever been able to offer to 
the public. Write us a postal now, saying simply: “Send Common Sense on 
Money Matters as advertised in Success MaGazine.” 


WELLS & CORBIN, 2243 Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 





























SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


31 Years of Success 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Foremost in Public Usefulness, Security and Public Confidence 





| THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, January 1, 1907, shows: 








ASSETS, over - - - - - - - - - - 127 Million Dollars 
LIABILITIES (including Reserve over $103,000,000) nearly - - - - 107 Million Dollars 
CAPITAL STOCK, - - - - - - - - - 2 Million Dollars 
SURPLUS (largely for ultimate payment of dividends to Policyholders), over - 18 Million Dollars 
INCREASE IN ASSETS, nearly = - . - - - - - 20 Million Dollars 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS DURING 1906, over - - - : . 16 Million Dollars 
INCREASE IN AMOUNT PAID POLICYHOLDERS 1906 over 1905, over - ‘2 Million Dollars 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS to Dec. 31, 1906, overs - - 123 Million Dollars 
CASH DIVIDENDS AND OTHER CONCESSIONS Not Stipulated in Original 

Contracts and Voluntarily Given to Holders of Old Policies to Date, nearly - 7% Million Dollars 
LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS ON SECURITY OF THEIR POLICIES, nearly 5 Million Dollars 
NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE, nearly - - : - - 7 Million 
NET INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE, over - . - . 82 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


One Billion, Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars. 


The Year’s Record Shows: 
Efficient, Economical Administration. 


Increased Payments to Policyholders for Death 
Claims and Dividends. 


Large Saving in Expenses. 
Lower Expense Rate than Ever Before. 


Reduction of Expense Rate in Industrial Depart- 
HAS THE | ment nearly 34% of Premium Income. 


STRENGTH OF . Favorable Mortality Experience 


GIBRALTAR The business operations of The Prudential are confined to the United 
States and strictly limited to selected lives. 


Dividends to Petiayhelders comes 
1905, over = $1,250,000 
Dividends payable to Policyholders 
during 1907, nearly = $1, ZOO, OOO 
Many letters from Policyholders receiving Dividends demonstrate 
that the results more than meet the expectations of the Insured. 

















THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a- Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Write for Information of Policies, Dept. 33. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 


For Every $100 of Liabilities The Prudential has $119 of Securely-Invested Assets. 

















| WANT TO SEND YOU 
MY MAGA ZINE 


SIX MONTHS 


\ FREF 


I want you to sit down now and, while you are 
thinking about it, write your name on a postal card 
and send it to me. 

You have seen and read our advertisements 
dozens of times, but the only fair, reasonable way 
for you to judge me and our business is to write to 
me so that I can send you our printed matter. 

When you have read it we will have become bet- 
ter acquainted and you can decide for yourself the 
value of our services in your personal connection. 

Our Magazine is called 


“The Money Maker’ 


and I want to send it to you six months FREE. 
THE MONEY MAKER is a very handsome 
monthly publication beautifully illustrated and printed 
in two colors. 
Beside describing the high grade real estate invest- 
ments we offer our clients from time to time the magazine 
is a veritable mint of information regarding real estate in 
general. 
Every issue contains interesting articles descriptive of the 
growth and development of real estate in various sections of the 
country as well as a vast amount of matter of general interest that 
cannot help but prove interesting and instructive. 
The magazine will prove a faithful guide to the investment of 
small sums in réal estate, no matter where located. 
It will tell you how and where to buy, how long to hold a property, 
what class of real estate grows in value most rapidly, etc., etc. 
You will never be sorry you asked for it, that’s certain, and in any 
event your sending for it does not obligate you in the least. 
We have sold real estate to nearly 7000 satisfied clients located in every 
state in the union, and can refer you to any of them or to National Banks. 
in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
But these are details. You will want to know about them Iater. First let’s get 
acquainted. , 
Your name and address on a postal card, mailed to-day, will be all that is necessary. 


W. M. OSTRANDER (inc.), 
Real Estate Exclusively 


Suite 391, 25 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


391 North American Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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This is the jar 
| the druggist sells 


True Cleanliness and 
Natural Beauty 


q The woman on the left is not “making 
up” with rouge, powder or cosmetics. She 
is not trying to take nature’s work out of 
nature’s hands or substituting artificial for 
natural beauty. She is simply aiding nature 
in nature’s own way with the natural beauti- 
fier—Pompeian Massage Cream. 


@ Nature will give skin beauty to a woman 
just as she gives it to a baby if the woman 
will simply provide enough assistance to over- 
come the unnatural conditions induced by 
modern sedentary, indoor living and pore- 
clogging soaps and powders. Massage with 
Pompeian Massage Cream cleans out the 
pores, sets the blood coursing freely, flexes 
the muscles and softens the skin. Then 
rosy cheeks, a clear complexion and firm, 
smooth flesh follow as a matter of course. 

q The man on the right uses Pompeian 
Massage Cream after his shave to get the 
smarting soap and other foreign matter out 
of the pores, to strengthen the skin against 
razor rash, and to keep his face well groomed. 
It gives him the healthy, ruddy, athletic ap- 
pearance that every man desires. 


@ Barbers give massage with Pompeian 
Massage Cream by hand and with massage 
machines. In asking for a massage at your 
barber’s, however, always make sure to 
specify that Pompeian Massage Cream must 
be used. There are many inefficacious, and 
some harmful, substitutes. 


Test It With Our Free Sample 


q Simply write us you want to try it, and we 
will send you a generous-sized sample, to- 
gether with our illustrated book on Facial 
Massage, which is an invaluable guide for 
the proper care of the skin. 

@ Pompeian Massage Cream is sold for home use in two 
sizes, 50c. and $1,00. Barbers buy it in the style of jar 

shown above on the right. All sizes and styles of bottles bear same label and trade-mark. Under any circumstances do 
not accept a substitute—none of them have the properties of the genuine Pompeian, while some are positively harmful, We 
prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible. However, if he does not have Pompeian, we will send a 50c. or $1.00 
jar of cream, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


POMPEIAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
40 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Pompeian Massage Soap is pure—and more. It contains the same | @ It is sold by all dealers—everywhere that Pompeian Massage 
licinal properties as Pompeian Massage Cream. Cream is sold. 25c. a cake; 60c. box of three cakes, 








